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ADVENTURER. 



N» 42. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 17531 



•MMM-MM Sua eulque Dzvsfi tUra Cupids, 

' ^ ' ^ vma. 

Our lusts arc Gods, and what they will is fate* 

X HA]> the misfortune, some time ago, to be io 
company where a gentleman, who has the honour ta 
be a principal speaker at a disputing society of th^ 
first class, was expected. Till this person came in, 
the conversation was carried on, with the cheerfiil 
easy negligence of sensible gbod-humour: but we 
soon discovered, that his discourse was a perpetual 
effort to betray the company into attempts to prove 
self-evident propositions; a practice in which he 
seems to have followed the example of that deep 
philosopher, who denied oiotion, * because,' as he 
said, * a body must move either where it is, or 
where it is not; and both suppositions are equally 
absurd,' 

His attempt, however^^ was totally unsuccessful ; 
till at last he afBrmed» ^^tliiit a maa had no more 

VOJ- XXIV. Jl 
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power oyer his own actions, than a clock; and that 
the motions of the human machine were determined 
by irresistible propensities, as a clock is kept going 
by a y^eight. This preposition was a^s^ered with 
a loud laugh; every one treated it as an absurdity 
which it was impossible to believe; and, to expose 
him to the ridicule of the company, he was desired 
to prove what he had advanced, as a fit punish- 
ment of his design to engage others to prove the con- 
trary, which, though for a different reason, was yet 
equally ridiculous. After a long harangue, in which 
he retailed all the sophistry that he remembered, and 
much more than he understood, he had the morti- 
fication to find, that he had made no proselyte, nor 
Was yet become of sufficient consequence to provoke 
an antagonist. 

I sat silent; and as I was indulging my specula- 
tion on the scene which chance had exhibited before 
me, I recollected ^Qv-eral incidents which convinced 
me, that most of the persons who were present had 
Utely professed the opinion which they now 0pp08e4 ; 
and acted iipon that very principle which they de- 
rided as absurd, and appeared to detest as impi- 
ous. 

The company consisted of Mr. Traffic, a wealthy 
merchant; Mr. Courtly, a commissioner of a public 
office; Mr. Gay, a gentleman in whose conversation 
there is a higher strain oF pleasantry and humour, 
than in any other person of my acquaintance; and 
Myrtilla, the wife of our friend, at whose house we 
were assembled to dine, aqd who, during this inter- 
Tal, was engaged by some unexpected business in an- 
other room. 

Those incidents which I then recollected, I will 
now relate: nor can any of the persons whom I have 
thus ventured to name, be justly offended ; because 
ihat which is decl^*e4 not to be the effect of 
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choice, cannot be considered as the object of ceiir 
fiire. 

With Mr* Traffic I had contracted an intimacy 
m our younger days, which) notwithstanding the 
disparity of our fortune, has continued till now. 
We had both been long acquainted with a gentle^ 
masir whoy though his extensive trade had cootri* 
buted to enrich his country, was himself by sudden 
and inevitable losses become poor: his credit, how- 
ever, was still good; and by the risque of a certain 
sum, it was still possible to retiieve his foitune* 
With this gentleman we had spent many a social 
hour; we had habitually drank his healdi when he 
was absent, and always expressed our sentiments 
of his merit in the highest tenns. In this exigency, 
therefore, he applied to me, ioid communicated the 
secret of his distress; a secret, which i^ always con- 
cealed by a generous mind till it is extorted by tor- 
ture that can no longer be borne; he knew my cir- 
cumstances too well, to expect the sum that he want- 
ed froni my purse: but he requested that I would» 
to save him from the pain and confusion of such a 
conversation, communicate his request, and a true 
state of his affairs, to Mr. TrafRc: * for,' isays he, 
* though I could raise double the sum upon my own 
personal security; yet I would no more borrow of a 
man without acquainting him at what risque he lends, 
than I would solicit tke insurance of a ship at a com- 
mon premium, when I knew, by private intelligence, 
that she could swim no longer than e^ ery pump was at 
work.* 

I undertook this business with the utmost con- 
fidence of success. Mr. 'TrafHc heard the account 
of our friend's! misfortunes with great appearance 
of ccmcem ; < he warmly commended his integrity, 
and laiQented the precarious situauon of a trader^ 

B 2 
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whom economy and diKgence cannot secure from Ca- 
lamitiesy which are brou^t upon others only by 
profusion and riot: but as to the money, he said, 
that I could not expect him to venture it without 
Security: that my friend himself could not wonder 
that his request was refused, a request with which, 
indeed/ said he, * I cannot possibly comply.* What- 
ever may be thought of the free agency of myself 
and my friend, which Mr. TrafHc had made no scru- 
ple to deny in a very interesting particular; I be- 
lieve every one will readily admit, that Mr. Traffic 
was neither free in speculation nor fact : for he can 
be little better than a machine actuated by avarice, 
who had not power to spare one thousand pounds 
from two hundred times the sum, to prevent the 
immediate ruin of a man, in whose behalf he had 
l)een so often liberal of praise, with whom his social 
en jovments had been so long connected, and for whose 
misfortunes he was sensibly touched* 

Soon after this disappointment, my unhappy friend 
became a bankrupt, and applied to me once more, 
to solicit Mr. Courtly for a place in his ofHce. By 
Mr. Courtly I was received with great friendships 
he was much affected with the distresses of n\y friend; 
he generously gave me a bank note, which he requested 
me to apply to his immediate relief in such a man* 
ner as would least wound his delicacy; and promis- 
ed that the first vacancy he should be provided for : 
but when the vacancy happened, of which I had the 
earliest intelligence, he told me with evident com- 
punction and distress, * that he could not possibly 
'fiilfil his promise, for that a very great man had re- 
commended one of his dotnestics, whose solicitation 
for that reason it was not in his power to refuse.' 
This gentleman, therefore, had also professed him- 
^If amachine; and indeed he appears to have been no 
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less the instrmncDt of ambition^ than Mr. TrafEc <ff 
avarice. 

Mr. Gay, the wit, besides that he has very much 
^ air of a free agent, is a man of deep peoetratioo, 
gieat delicacy, and strong compassion : but in di« 
rect opposition to all these great and g^od qualitiei, 
he is continually entangled in difhculties, and pre- 
dpitated not only into indecency and unkindness, 
but impiety, by his love of ridicule. I remembered, 
that I had lately expostulated with him about this 
strange perversion of his abilities, in these termt^ 
''Dear Charles, it amazes me that you should ra- 
ther affect the character of a merry fellow, than a 
wise man ; that you should mortify a friend, whom 
you not only love but esteem ; wantonly mangle a 
character which you reverence, betray a secret, vio- 
late truth, and sport with the doctrines and the prac- 
tice of a religion, which you believe, merely for the 
pleasure of being laughed at.' I remember too, that 
when he had heard me out, he shiiigged up hitf 
Moulders, and, greatly extending the longitudinal 
dimensions of his countenance, < All this,' said he, 
« is very true; but if I was to be hanged I could not 
help it.' Here was another declaration in favour of 

'btaiityk Poor Gay professes himself a slave rather 
to vanity than to vice, and patiently submits to the 

• most ridiculous drudgery without one Struggle for 

> freedom. 

Of the lady I am unwilling to speak with equal 
plakiness; but I hope Myrtilla will allow me ,tc> 
plead an irresistible impulse, when she reflects that 
Ihave heard her lament that she is herself urged 
by an irresistiUer^^Jonpulse to play. I remembered* 
that I had, at the request of my friend, taken an 
0{^rtunity when we Were alone, indirectly to re* 

-preieDt the peroidoua consequences of indulgiog fQ 
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p^po8terou8 an inclination. She perceired my de- 
eign; and immediately accused herself, with an ho* 
'nest sensibility that burst into tears; but at the time 
told me, < that she was no nnnre able to refrdn from 
'Cards than to fly:' and a few nights afterwards I ob» 
served her chairmen waiting at the door of a great 
•lady, who seldom sees company but on a Sunday, and 
then has always the happiness of engaging a brilliant as- 
sembly at cards. 

After I had recollected these incidents, I looked 
with less contempt upon our Necessitarian ; and to 
confess a truth, with less esteem upon his present 
Dpponents. I took for granted, that this gentleman's 
opinion proceeded from a consciousness, that he was 
himself the slave of some or all of these vices and 
follies ; and that he was prompted by something like 
benevolence, to communicate to others a discoveiy, 
by which alone he had been able to quiet his own 
mind, and to regard himself rather as an object of 
pity than contempt. And indeed no man withont 
great incongruity, can afRrm that he has powers 
wliich he does not exert, when to exert them is evi- 
dently his highest interest ; nor should he be permitted 
to arrogate the dignity of a free agent, who has once 
professed himsdf to be the mere instrument of neces- 
sity. 

While ' I was making these reflections, the hus- 
l>and of Myrtilia came in ; and to atone for any dis- 
-honour, wbtch custom or prejudice may suppose to 
*be reflected upon him by^-the-^tmhappy mtality of his 
wife, I shall refer to him as an incontestibk proof, 
• diat though there are some who have sold themselves 
•o do evil, and become the bondmen of iniquity, yet 
there are others who preserve the birthright of beings 
-that are placed but a little lower than the angels | and 
<l¥ho may without reproach deny the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, by which they ore degraded into an equality 
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•with Ignites that poish. I ittknowfedge, udeed, that 
my friend has motives from which he acts ; but hit 
motives receive their force from reason illuminated by 
revdUtion, and conscience invigorated by hope. I ac- 
.knowled^y too^ that he is under subjection to a mas- 
ter; butlet it be remembered, that it is to him only, 
* whose service is perfea freedom*' 
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Mohilitaie vige t m VlRO*^ 

{tt life is motioxu 

TO THB ADVENTURER. 

|m, March 12, 1753. 

The adulteration of the copper-coin, as it is hi^y 
|)emicious to trade in general, so it more irnmed^* 
ately affects the itinerate branches of it. Among 
these, at present, are to be found the only circulators 
oi base metal;. and, perhaps, the only 'dealers, who 
are obiieed to take in payment such counterfeits, as 
•wil^ fina a currency no where else: and yet they ai-e 
liot allowed to raise the price of their commodities, 
though they are abridged of so considerable a portion 
i^theirpronts. 

• A ^lybum execution, a duel, a most terrible .fire, 
CC ^ hozridf iKubarouSi blood}v cruel and iohuuM^ 



tntirder, Was wont to bring in vast revenues t© the 
lower cla&s of pamphleteers, who get their livelihood 
by vending these diurnal records publicly in the 
streets ; but since hal^ence have been Valued at no 
ftiore than five-pence the pound weight, these od- 
^asional pieces will hardly answer the expenCes erf" 
printing and paper; and the servant-maid, who used 
to indulge her taste for polite literature, by purchasing 
fifty new playhouse songs, or a whole poetical sheet 
of the Yorkshire^ garland or Gloucestershire tragedy, 
for a halfpenny, can now scarcely procure more than 
one single slip of ' I love Sue, or the Loter^s com-* 
plainti' 

It is also observable, that the Park no longer 
echoes with ihe shrill cry of * Tooth-picks ! Take 
you six, your honour, for a halfjpenny,' as it did 
when halfpence were halfpence worth. The vender 
contents herself witb silently presenting her little 
portable shop; and guards against the rapacity of 
the buyer, by exhibiting a very small parcel of her 
wares. 

But the greatest sufferers are undoubtedly the 
numerous fraternity of beggars; fbf, as things are 
circumstanced, it would be almost as profitable to 
^Vork as to beg, were it not that many more ar^ ftow 
induced to deal out their charity in what is of no 
other use to themselves, in the hope of receiving 
seven-fold in return^ Indeed, since the usual dona* 
tion has been so much lessened in its value, the 
beggars have been observed to be more vociferous 
and importunate. One of these orators, w^o takes 
his ^tand at Spring-gardens, now enforces his pite^ 
OU8 complaint, with < Good Christians, one good 
halfjpenny to the stone blind!' and another, who tells 
you he has lost the use of his precious limbs, ad- 
dresses your compassion by shewing a bad half- 
fenny, aad declaring that he i» ready to perish witk 
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hunger, hsmnff tried it in vain at twenty-three places 
to l^y a bit of bread* Farthings, we are told, were 
formerly called in by the beggars, as they threaten* 
ed the min of their community. I should not won- 
der, therefore, if this public spirited people were al- 
so to put a stop to the circulation ol bad halfpence* 
by melting them down from time to time as they 
come into their hands. The experiment is wortn 
making ; and I am assured, that, for some end or 
other, orders will be issued out from the kmg of 
the beggars, . to bring all their adulterated copper to 
their mint in the Borough, or their foundery m Moor* 
fields. 

I was led to the connderation of this subject by 
some halfpence I had just received in change : among 
which one in particular attracted my regard, that 
seemed once to have borne the profile of King Wil- 
liam, now scarcely visible, as it was very much bat- 
tered, and besides other marks of ill usage had a hole 
through the middle. As it happened to be the even- 
ing of a day of some fatigue, my reflections did not 
much interrupt my propensity to sleep, and I insen** 
'sibhr fell into a kind of half-slumber; when to imagi- 
nation the halfpenny which then laid before me upoa 
the table, erected itself upon its rim, and from the 
royal lips stamped on its surface articulately uttered the 
following narration : 

< Sir! I shall not pretend to conceal from you the 
ille^timacy of my birth, or the baseness of my ex- 
traction ; and though I seem to bear the venerable 
marks of old age, 1 received my being at Birming- 
ham not sbc months ago. From thence I was trans- 
ported, with many of my brethren of different dates* 
characters, and configurations, to a JeW'{)edlar in 
Duke's place, who paid for us in specie scarce a 
fifUi part of our nominal and extrinsic value. We 
Were soon after separately disposed df, at a more 



moderate profit^ to cofiPee-houseSy chop-housea^ chaod<^ 
ler-shops and gio-shops. 

< I had not been long in the world, before an inw 
genioas transmuter of metals laid violent hands on 
me; and observing my thin shape and flat surface^ 
by the help of a little quicksilver exalted me into a 
shilling. Use, however, soon degraded me again 
to my native low station ; and I unfortunately 
fell into the possession of ah urchin just breeched, 
who received me as a Christmas-box of his god- 
mother. 

* A love of money is ridiculously instilled ihtci 
children so early, that before they can possibly 
comprehend the use of it, they consider it as of great 
value: 1 lost, therefore, the very essence of my 
being, in the custody of this hopeful disciple of 
avarice and fblly; and vras kept only to be looked 
at and admired; but a bigger boy after a while 
snatched me from him, and released me from my 
confinement. 

* I now underwent various hardships among his 
play-fellows, and was kicked about, hustled, tossed 
up, and chucked into holes; which very much bat- 
tered and impaired me ; but I suffered most by the 
pegging of tops, the marks of which I have borne 
about me to this day. I was in this state the \xh» 
witting cause of rapacity, strife, envy, rancour, ma- 
lice and revenge, among the little apes of mankind; 
apd became the object and the nurse of those pas* 
sions which disgrace human nature, while I appear- 
ed only to engas;e children in innocent pastimes. At 
length, I was dismissed from their Service, by a throw 
with a barrow-woman for an orange, 

< From her it is natural to conclude, I posted to 
the gin-shop; where, indeed, it is probable I should 
have immediately gone, if her husband, a foot-sol- 
dier, had not wrested me from her^ at the expencc 
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of a bloody i»9!e» black ntr, fcratcbfd &ce, and 
toni ■ ^w«>t^l*_ Bt hhn I wu carried to the Mall 
in Sl, Hattys Psk; v-hfR^ — I am ashamed to tell 
bov I ported frozk hsm — Let it suffice that I was 
■oon after safch- depod ie d in a nigfat-ccUar. 

< FnKn hesce I got icto the coat-pocket of a 
Hood, asd remaned there w*th serenl of my bre* 
tfafeo for some days mmoticed. Bet one ereniogt 
as he vas reelisg home from the tarem, he jerked 
a whole handful of as through a sash-window into 
the dinii^-foom of a tradesman* who he remembered 
bad been so unmannerly to him the day before, as to 
desire povment of his IhIL We reposed in soft ease 
on a Boe Turkey carpet till the next morning* when 
the maid swept us up; and some of us were allotted 
to purchase tea, some to buy snuff, and I myself wat 
immediat^ trucked an-ay at the door for the Sweet- 
heart's Dehght. 

* It is not my desis;n to enumerate every litde 
accident that has bemlen me, or to dwell upon 
trivial and indifferent circumstances, as is the prac- 
tice of those important egotists, who write nam- 
tires, memoirs, and travels. As useless to the com- 
munity as my single self may appear to be, I have 
been the instrument of much good and evil in the 
intercourse of mankind: I nave contribute no 
small sum to the revenues of the crown, by my 
share iii each newspaper; and in the consumption 
of tobacco,' spirituous Hquoirs, and other taxable com- 
modities. ' It I have encouraged debauchery, or sup- 
iiorted extravagance; I have also rewarded the la- 
'tmnrs of industry, and relieved the necessities of in- 
digence. The poor acknowledge me as their con- 
stant friend; and the rich, though they affect to 
slight me, and treat me \(^h contempt, are often re- 
'<h]ced by their fbllies to distresses which it is eveq ii) 
iny power to relieve. 

f The present exact scrutiny into our coastitutioii 
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has* indeed^ very much obstructed and embarrass- 
^ my travels ; though I could not but rejoice in my 
^ndition last Toesday^ as I was debarred haying 
any s^e in roaiming» bruising and destroying the in« 
nocent victims of vulgar barbarity: I was happy in 
^ing confined to [the mock-encounters with feathers 
and stuffed leather; a childish sporty rightly calcu- 
lated to initiate tender minds in arts of cruelty^ and 
prepare tbem for th^ exercise of inhumanity on help- 
less anions ! 

< I shall conclude^ Sir, with mforming you by what 
means I came to you in the condition you see. A choice 
spirit, a niember of the Kill-Care Club, broke a link- 
boy's pate with me last night, as a reward for lighting 
him across the kennel. The lad wasted half his tar- 
flambeau in looking for me ; but I escaped his search, 
being lodged snugly agdnst a post. This morning 
a parish girl picked me up, and carried me with i^P- 
tures to me next baker's shop to purchase a roll. The 
master, who was church yr^den, examined me with 
great attention, and then gruifly threatening her with 
Sridewell for putting off bad money, knodced a nail 
through my middle, and fastened me to the counter : 
but the moment the poor hungry child was gone, he 
whipt me up again, and sending mt away with oth^s 
in change to th^ next customer, gave me [this, opportu* 
nity of relating my adventures to you.* 

When I awaked, I found myself so much invi^- 
rated by my nap, that I immediately wrote down me 
strange story which I had just heard; and aa^t is not 
totally destitute of use and entertainment, I have sent 
it to you, that by means of your paper it may be com* 
muoicated to the public 

A I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

TIM. TURNPENNY. 
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Strive not 
Tour patron's bosom to explore; 
And let not wine or aager wrest 
Th' intmsted secret from your breast. FRANCIS. 

J OWB the Ibnowing paper to an unknown corret- 
pQodenty .who sent it to Mr. Payne a few days agO| 
oirected to the Adrenturer* As I have no objec* 
tion to the general principles upon which it is writ- 
ten, I have taken the first opportunity to communi- 
cate it to the public : the supiect is unquestionably 
of great importance ; and as 1 think it is far from 
bring exhausted, it may possibly produce another lu* 
cubation. 

Amongst all ^the beauties and excellences of tlie 
fffldent vmtersy of which I profess myself an ad- 
mirer, there are none which strike me with more 
feneration, than the precepts they have delivered to 
US for our conduct m society. The fables of the 
jpoets, and the narrations of the historians, amaze 
lind' delight us with their respective qualilications ^ 
but we feel ourselves particularly concerned, when 
a moral virtue, or a social obligation is set before 
us, the pracuce of which is our indispensable duty : 
^^ perhaps, we are more ready to observe these 
instructions, or at least acquiesce sooner in the pro- 

VOL. XXIV. f 
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priety of them, as the authority of the teacher is un- 
questionable, the address not particularly confined 
or levelled, and the censure consequently less dog- 
matic^ 

Ofall the virtues which the ancients possessed, the 
zeal and fidelity of their friendships appear to me as the 
highest distinctions of their chaiacters. Private per- 
sons, and particular affinities amongst them, have 
been long celebrated and admired : and if we examine 
tjieir conduct as companions, we shall find, that the 
rites of their reli^on were not more sacred, more 
strongly ratified, or more severely preserved, than their 
laws of society. 

The table of friendship, and the altar of sacrifice, 
were equally uncontaminated : the mysteries of Bac- 
chus were enveloped with as many leaves as those of 
Ceres ; and prophanation of either deity excluded the 
offenders from the assemblies of men ; the revealer 
was judged accursed, and impiety was thought to ac- 
company his steps. 

Without inveighing against the practice of the 
present times, or comparing it with that of the past, 
1 shall only remark, that if we cannot meet together 
upon the honest principles of social beings, there is 
reason to fear, that, we are placed in the most un- 
jfoitunate and lamentable aera since the creation of 
mankind. It is not the increase of vices inseparable 
>j^rom humanity that alarms us, the riots of the licen- 
tious, or the outrages of the profligate ; but it is the 
absence of that integrity, the neglect of that virtue, 
the contempt of that honour, which by connecting 
individuals formed society, and without which society 
c^ no longer subsist. 

Few men are calculated for that close connection, 
which we distinguish by the appellation of friend- 
ship 5 and we well know the difference between a 
IHend and an acquaintance : the acquaintance is in 

6 
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a post of progression ; and after having passed 
through a course of proper experience, and given 
tufiident evidence of his merit, takes a new title^ 
and ranks himself higher. He must how be 'con- 
sidered as in a place of consequence ; in which al( 
the ornaments of our nature are necessary to sup<* 
()ort him. But the great requisites, those without 
^hich all ojkhers are useless, are fidelity and tacitur- 
nity. He must not only be su|)eriorto loquacious 
imbecility, he must be well able to repress the at- 
tacks of curiosity, and to resist those powerful en« 
gibes that will be employed against him, wine ana 
resentmeht. Such are the powers that he musi 
constantly exert, after a trust is reposed in him : 
and that he may not overload himself, let him not 
add to his char^, by his own inquiries ; let it be a 
devolved, not an acquired commission. Thus w>« 
coutred, 

■■■ Suh ihdem 

Sit traiiBuSf fragiUmqve mecum 

Sblvat Pbaselort* 



They, who mysteries reveal, 



Beneath my roof shall never live, 

Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail. 

FRANCIS. 

*rhere are as few iristigatiotis in this country to a 
breach of confidence, as sincerity can rejoice under. 
The betrayer is for ever shut out from tJie ways of 
and his discoveries are deemed the effects of 
We wisely imagine, he must be actuated 
C&f^ motives uian the promulgation of truth; 
r we receive his evidence, however we may us6 it, 
inl^ pontempt. Political exigences may require a 
"f^sS^ reception of such private advices ; but thougd 
Che necessities of government admit the intelligence^ 
the wisdom of it but barely encourages the mtelli-* 
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gencer. There is no name so odious to us, as di2^. 
of an informer. The very alarm in our streets at 
the j^proach of one, is a sufficient proof of the ge- 
neral abhorrence of this character. 

Since these are the consequential conditions upon 
ixrhich men acquire this denomination, it may be 
asked, what are the inducements to the treachery. 
I do not suppose it always proceeds from the bad- 
ness of the mind ; and, indeed, I think it is impos- 
sible that it should : weakness discovers what ma* 
lignity propagates ; till at last, confirmation is re* 
nuired, with all the solemnity of proof, from the ' 
first author of the report; who only designed to 
gratify his own loquacity, or the importunity of his 
companion. An idle vanity inclines us to enume* 
rate our parties of mirth and friendship ; and we 
b(^lieve our importance is increased, by a recapitu^ 
lation of the discourse, of which we were such dis* 
tinguished sharers : and to shew that we were 
esteemed fit to be entrusted with affairs of great 
concern and privacy, we notably give in our detail 
of them. 

There is, besides, a very general inclination 
amongst us to hear a secret, to whomsoever it re* 
-lates, known or unknown to us, of whatever im- 
port, serious or trifling, so it be but a secret: ,the 
delight of telling it, and of hearing it, are nearly 
proportionate and equal. The possessor of tbb 
valuable treasure appears indeed rather to have ihe 
advantage ; and he seems to daxtn his superioi^. 
I have discovered at once in a large company, m 
an air and deportment that is assumed upon SMK 
occasions, who it is that is conscious of ttm bpfflf 
char^ : he appears restless and full of doubt &r t 
considerable time; has frequent consultations with 
himself, like a bee undetermined where to settle in 
a variety of sweets; till at last, one happy ear «U 
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tracts hnii more forciblj^ than the rest, and there he 
fixes ; * stealing and giving cklours.' 

In a little time it becomes a mafter of g^reat 
amazement, that the whole town is as well ac- 
quainted with the story, as the two Who were so 
fafosily engaged ; and the consternation is greater, 
as each reporter is confident, that he only com- 
municated it to one person. * A report,' says Stra^* 
da, < thus tnmsmitted from one to one, is like a 
drop of water at the top of a house ; it descends 
but from tile to die, yet at . last makes its way to 
the gutter, and then is involved in the general 
stream/ And if I may add to the comparison, the 
drop of water, after its progress through all the 
channels of the streets, is not more contaminated 
with' filth and dirt, than a simple story, after it 
has passed through the mouths of a few modern 
tale-bearers. 
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Nulla fides tegni tociisi emnisfue potetias 

Impatient C9Msortis etit, LUCAK* 



•No faith of paitnenhip dominion owns \ 
ftill discord hovers o*er divided thrones. 



It is well known, that many things appear plau^ 
tible iia speculation, which can never be reduced 
to' practice % and that of the numberless projects 
that have flattered mankind with theoretical speci* 
ousnessy few have served any other purpose than to 

c 3 



•how the ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage 
to the moon, however romantic and absurd the 
•cheme may now appear, since the properties of 
air have been better understood, seemed highly pro- 
bable to many of the aspiring wits in the last cen* 
tury, who began to doat upon their glossy plumes^ 
and fluttered with impatience for the hour of their 
departure: 



Pereant vestigia mUie 



Ante f ugam^ahstntcmque ferit gravis ungula cainfum, 

HiHs, vales, and floods appear already crost ; 
And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 

POPS. 

Among the fallacies which only experience can 
detect, there are some, of which scarcely experience 
itself can destroy the influence ; some which, by a 
captivating shew of indubitable certainty, are per- 
petually gaining^ upon the human mind ; and which^ 
though every trial ends in disappointment, obtain 
new ci;edit as the sense of miscarriage wears gradu- 
ally away, persuade us to try again what we have 
tried already, and expose us by the same failure to 
double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the ex- 
pectation of great performances by confederated 
itinength. The specmatist, when he has carefully 
observed how much may be performed by a sin^e 
hand, calculates by a veiy easy operation the force 
of thousands, and goes on accumulating power till 
resistance vanishes before it ; then rejoices in the 
auccess of his new scheme, and wonders at the folly 
or tcQeiiess of form^ ages, who have lived in want 
of what might so readily be procured, and sufFeM 
themselves to be debarred from happiness by ob- 
•taciei which one united effort would have so eaaijy 
sunnouoted. 
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Bot diis gigantic phantom of collective power 
Tanishes at once into air and einptinessy at the fint 
attempt to pot it into action. The different appre- 
hensions, the discordant passions, the jarring interests 
of men, will scarcely permit that many shonM unite in 
ttoe undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated dengn, some will 
Berer be brought to discern the end ; and of the se* 
veral means by which it may be accomplished, tht 
choice will be a perpetual subject of debate, as every 
man is swayed in his determination by his own 
knowledge or conyenience. In a long series of ac- 
tion, some will languish with £itigue, and some be 
drawn c^ by present gratifications ; some wiDloiter 
because others labour, and some will cease to h» 
bour because others loiter ; and if once they come 
within prospect of success and profit, some will be 
greedy and others envious; some will undertake 
more than they ran perform, to enlarge their claims 
f>f advantage; some will perform kss than they 
undertake, test their labours should chiefiy turn to tl» 
"benefit of others. 

'. The history of mankind informs us that a single 
f>ower is very seldom broken by a confederacy. 
States of different interests, and aspects malevolent 
to each other, may be united for a time by common 
distress ; and in the ardour of self-preservation fall 
unanimously i:4)on an enemy, by whom they are all 
equally endangered. But if their first attack can 
be w&hstood, time uill never fail to dissolve their 
maon : success and miscarriage will be equally 
destructive : -after the conquest of a province they 
will qi^arrel in the xlivision ; ^er the loss of a battle, 
all win be endeavouring to secure themselves by aban« 
doning the rest. . 

. From the impossibility of confining numbers to 
tiie coastant and uniform prosecution of a common 
imerctty ■ arises the difficulty of ^ecurii^ .subjects 
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against the encroachment of goveraors. Power is 
always gradually stealing away from the many to 
the rewy because the few are more vigilant and con- 
sistent ; it still contracts to a smaller number, till in 
time it centres in a single person. 

Thus all the forms of government instituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo- 
narchy ; and power, however diffused through the 
whole community, is by negligence or corruptions- 
commotion or distress, reposed at last in the chief 
magistrate. 

* There never appear,' says Swift, * more than five 
or six men of genius in an age ; but if they were 
united^ the world could not stand before them.' It 
is haj^y, therefore, for mankind, that of this union 
there is no probability. As men take in a wider com- 
pass of intellectual survey they are more Hkely to 
chuse diderent objects of pursuit ; as they see more 
ways to the same end, they will be less easily per- 
suaded to travel together ; as each is better qualiJBed 
to form an independent scheme of private greatness, 
he will reject with greater obstinacy the project of 
another ; as each is more able to distin^sh himself 
as the head of a party, he will less readily be made a 
follower or an associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the universe, are regulated in 
their progress through the etherial spaces, by the per- 
petual agency of contrary forces ; by one of which 
they are restrained from deserting their orbits, and 
losing themselves in the immensity of heaven ; and 
held off by the other from rushing together, and 
clusteiing round their centre with everlasting cohe- 
sion. 

The same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motions of men ; we are formed 
for society, not for combination ; we aie equsdly un- 
qualified to live in a close connection with our fel« 
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Iow4ieii^ and in cocal sepanakm fitm them; ve 
are sttrMed towards each odier by general sympa* 
thy, but kept back from contact by priyate im 
terests, / 

Some philosc^diers have been foolish enough to 
Bnagine, that improTements mi^t be made iif the 
iyston of the omrnw, by a dimmt a r r an gement of 
Ae orbs of heaven ; and politicians equally ignorant 
and equally presumptuous, may easily be ted to asp 
pose, that the h^pmess of our world would be|i^ 
moted by a different tendency of the human nmxL "^ 
appears, indeed, to a sHght and superficial obserrer^ 
that many things impracticable in our present state, 
might be easily effected, if mankind were better dis* 
posed to union and co-operation : but a little reflec* 
don will discover, that if confederacies were easily 
formed, they would lose their efficacy, since numbers 
would be opposed to nnmbers, and unanimity to unani- 
mity ; and mstead of the present petty competitions 
of individuals or single ^nulies,- multitudes would be 
supplanting multitudes, and thousands plotting against 
thousands. 

There is no class of the human species, of which 
the union seems to have been more expected, than 
of the learned : the rest of the world have almost 
always agreed, to shut scholars up together in col- 
leges and cloisters ; surely not without hope, that 
they wouljl look for that happiness in -eonoord, 
which they were debarred fix)m finding in variety ; 
and that such conjunctions of intellect would re^ 
compense the munificence of founders and patrons, 
by performances above the reach of any single 
mind. 

But Discord, who found means to roD her apple 
into the banquetting chamber of the goddesses, has 
had the address to scatter her laurels in the semi- 
naries of learning. The friendship of students and 
of beauties is for the most part equally sincere, and 



equally durable; as both depend for happiness on 
the regard of others, on that of which the value arisei 
iperely from comparison, they are both exposed 
to perpetual jealousies, and both incessantly eni- 
ployed in schemes to intercept the praises of each 

oth^* ■ , , i 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate, thai 
this confinement of the studious to studious compa- 
aiODS, has been wiiolly without advantage to the pub- 
1^ neighbourhood, where it does hot conciliate 
ttvEtdship, incites competition ; and he that woulci 
contentedly rest in a lower degree of excellence, wliere 
he had no rival to dread, wilTbe uTged by his impati- 
ence of inferiority to incessant endeavours after greai 
attainments* 

These stimulations of honest rivalry are, perhaps^ 
the chief efiects of academies and societies ; for what- 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every single 
piece is always the production of an individual that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion oi 
diligence, a resolution to write, because the rest are 
writing, and the scorn of obscurity while the rest art 
illustrious. 

T 
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Far from my ublo be the tell-tale guest. 

It has been remarked, that men are generally kind 
in proportion as they are happy ; and it is said even 
of the devily that he is good-humoured when he 
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18 pleased* Every act, therefore, By vHhich another 
18 injured, from whatever motive, contracts more guilt 
and expresses greater malignity, if it is committed in 
those seasons which are set apart to pleasantry and 
good humour, and brightened with enjoyments peculiar 
to rational and social beings. 

Detraction is among those vices, which the most 
languid virtue has sufficient force to prevent ; because, 
by detraction, that is not gained which is taken away; 
*he who filches from me my good name,' sayf 
Shakespeare, < enriches not himsdf, but makes me 
poor indeed :' as nothing, therefore^ degrades human 
tiature more than detraction, notfkhkg more disgraces 
Conversation. The detractor, as he is the lowest 
moral character, reflects greater dishonour upon his 
company, than the hangman ; and he, whose disposi- 
tion is a scandal to his species, shall be more 
diligently avoided, than he who is scandalous only by 
his office. 

But for this practice, however vile, some have dared 
to apologize, by contending, that the report, by 
which they injured an absent character, was true: 
this, however, amounts to no more, than that they 
have not complicated malice with falsehood, and 
that there is some difference between detraction and 
slander. To relate all the ill that is tine of the best 
man in the world, would probably render him the ob- 
ject of suspicion and distrust ; and if this practice was 
imiversal, mutual confidence and esteem, the comforts 
of society, and the endearments of friendships would 
be at an end. 

There is something unspeakably more hatefW in 
those species of villainy by which the law is evaded, 
than in those by which it is violated and defied. 
Courage has sometimes preserved rapacity from ab- 
horrence, as beauty has been thoidht to apolo^^e for 
prostitution; bdt the injustice of cowardice is uni- 
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v^sally ablKMTedy and like the lewdneit of iiefonnitjf 
has no advocate. Thus hateful are t)ie wretches who 
detract with caution ; and while they perpetrate tb<s 
wrong are solicitous to avoid the reproach : they do 
not say that Chloe forfeited her honour to Lysanderi 
but they say that such a report has been spread, thejc 
know not how true. Those who propagate these 
reports, frequently invent them ; and it is no breach 
01 charity to suppose this to be always the casei 
because no man who spreads detraction, woal4 
have scrupled to produce it; and he who shoutl 
4ifHise poison in a, brook, would scarce be acquitted 
of a malicious dei^, diough he should allege 
that lie received it oi another who is doing the WDM^ 
elsewhere. 

Whatever is incompatible with the highest dignitf 
pf our nature, should indeed be excluded from our 
conversation: as- companions, not only that wbidi 
we owe to ourselves, but to others, is required of uf ; 
and they who can indulge any vice in ^ presence of 
each other, are become obdunite in guilt and insensiblp 
to in&my. 

Reverence thy self, is one of the sublime preceptt 
of that amiable philo^^er, whose l^nnanity alone wa« 
an incontestible proof of the dignity of his mind* 
Pythagoras, in his 'idea of vir^e, comprehended 
intellectual puri^f | and he suppOK^ that by him ^o 
reverenced himself, those uioiuohts wpuid be sup- 
pressed by which a being capSUe of virtue is de- 
graded : diis divine precept evidently presupposes a 
reverence of others, by v^ch men are restrained from, 
more gross immoralities ; and with which he hoped a 
reverence of sdf would also co-operate as an auxiliary 
motive. 

The great duke of MarIbQrfnifi^> who was pert 
haps the most accpmplished gen^eman of his agc^ 
would never mSar any appvt^iches tp pbscemty "la 
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his presence ; and it was said by the late lord Cob* 
haniy that he did not reprove it as an immorality in 
the speaker, bat resented it as an indignity to him- 
self ; and it is evident, that to speak evil of the ab* 
sent, to utter lewdness, blasphemy, or treason, must 
degrade not only him who speaks, but those who 
hear;. for surely that dignity of character which a 
man ought always to sustain, is in danger, when he 
is made the confident of treachery, detraction, im- 
pety, or lust : for he, who in conversation displays 
his own vices, in^utes them ; as he who boasts to 
another of a robbery, presupposes that he is a 
thiefl 

It should be a general rule, never to utter any 
tlung in conversation which would jusdy dishonour 
us, S it should be reported to the world : if this rule 
could be always kept, we should be secure in our 
ovm innocence against the craft of knaves and para# 
sites, the stratagems of cunning, and the vigilance of 
envy. 

But after all the bounty of nature and all the la- 
bour of virtue, many imperfections will be still dis- 
cerned in human beings, even by those who do not 
see with all the perspicacity of human wisdom : and 
he is guilty of the most aggravated detraction, who 
reports the weakness of a good mind discovered ia 
an unguarded hour ; something which is rather the 
e£&ct of negligence, than design ; rather a folly than 
afauk; a sally of vanity, rather than an emption 
of malevolence. It has, therefdre, been a maxim, 
inviolably sacred among good men, never to disclose 
the secrets of private conversation ; a maxim, which 
though it seems to arise from the breach of so'.ne 
other does yet imply that general rectitude, which 
b produced by a consciousness of .virtuous dignity, 
and a regard to that reverence which is due to our- 
If hres and others : for to conceal any immoral pur* 

'VOL. XXIV. jd 
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pose, which to disclose is to disappoint ; any crime, 
which to hide is to countenance ; or any cjiaracteri 
which to avoid is to be safe ; as it i? incompatible with 
virtue, and Injuiious to society, can be a law only 
among those who are enemies to both. 

Among such, indeed, it is a law' which there U 
^ome degree of obligation to fiilfil ; and the secrets 
even of diejr conversation ^e, perhaps, seldom dis* 
closed, without an aggravation of their guilt ; it is 
the interest of society, that the veil of taciturnity 
should be drawn over the mysteries of drunkenness 
and lewdness; and to hide even the machinations 
of envy, ambition, or revenge, if they happen to min- 
gle in these orgies among the rites of Bacchus, seems 
to be the duty of th^ in^^^ed^ though not of the 
prophane. 

If he who has associated with robbers, who has 
deposed and accepted a trust, and whose guilt is a 
pledge of his fidelity, should betray his associates 
for hire 4 if. he is urged to secure himself, by the 
anjciety of suspicion, or the terrors of cowardice, or 
to punish others by the importunity of resentment 
and revenge ; though the public receives benefit 
from his conduct, and may think it expedient to re- 
"Ward him, yet he has only added to every other 
species of guilt, that of treachery to his friends : he 
hag demonstrated, that he is so destitute of virtue, 
as not to possess even those vices which resemble it ; 
and that he ought ^0 be cut off as totally unfit for 
human society, but that, as poison is an antidote to 
poison, hi^ crimes are a security against the crimes of 
others. 

It is, however, true, that if such an offender is 
stung with remorse, if he feels the force of higher 
obligations than those of an iniquitous compact, 
and if urged by a desire to atone for the injury which 
he has done ta society, he giyes in his information^ 
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and delhren up his associates^ with whatever reluc- 
tahccy to the laws; by this sacrifice he ratifies his 
repentance, he hecomes again the friend of his 
country, and deserves not only protectioo but 
esteem : for the same acdOn may be either virtuoui 
or vicious, and may deserve either honour or infiimy, 
as it may be performed upon different principles ; and 
indeed no action can be morally classed or estinaated, 
without some knowledge of the motive by which it i» 
produced^ 

But as there is seldom any other clue to tht mo« 
lives of particular actions, than the general terfor of 
his life by whom they are performed : and as the lives 
of those who serve their country by bringing its 
enemies to punishment, are commonly flagitious to the 
highest degree ; the ideas of this service and the most 
^rdid villainy are so connected, that they always 
recur together: if only this part of a character is 
known, we immediately infer that the whole is infa- 
mous ; and it is, therefore, no wonder, that the name 
by which it is expressed, especially when it is used to 
denominate a profession, should be odious ; or that a 
good man should not always have sufficient fortitude, 
to strike away the mask of dissimulation, and direct 
the sword of justice. 

But whatever may be thought of those, who dis* 
charge their obUgations to the public by treachery 
to their companions ; it cannot be pretended, that he, 
to whom an immoral design is communicated by 
inadvertence or mistake, is under any private obliga-r 
don to conceal it : the charge which devolves upon 
him, he must instantly renounce : for while he hesi- 
tates, his virtue is suspended : and he who commu- 
nicates such design to another not by inadvertence or 
mistake, but upon presumption of concurrence, com- 
mits an outrage upon his honour and defies his 
resentment. 
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Let cond, therefore, be encouraged to prophane 
the rites of conversation, much less of friendship, by 
supposing there is any law, which ought to restrain 
the indignation of virtue, or deter repentance frbni 
Reparation. 



^I^k" 
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Muhi 



CtmmHtunt eadem divetio criminafato ; 

JU* crucem fretium sceUris tplit^ bic diadcwuu JUV# 



Ev'ry age relates. 



That equal crimes unequal fates have found ; 
And whilst one villain swings, another's crown*d. 

CREECH. 



Man, though as a radonal being he has thought fit td 
stile himself the lord of the creation, is yet frequently 
the voluntary slave of prejudice and custom ; the most 
general opinions are orten absurd, and the prevaiiinjf 
principles of action ridiculous. 

It may, however, be allowed, that if in these in- 
stances reason always appeared to be overborne bv 
the importunity of appetite ; if the future was sacri- 
ficed to the present, and hope renounced only for 
possession ; there would not be much cause fof 
wonder : but that ^lan should draw absurd con- 
clusions, contrary to his immediate interest; that 
he should, even at the risk of life, gratify those 
vices in some, which in others he punishes with a 
gibbet or a wheel, is in the highest decree astonish- 
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iDg; and is sachan inscsice of the weakness of our 
reason, and the £dlibilky of our judgment, as 
should incline us to accept with grsiutude of that 
guidance which is from above. 

But if it is strange, that one man has been im- 
mortalized as a god, and another put to death as a 
felon, for actions which have the same motive and 
the same tendency, merely because they were circum- 
stantially different ; it is yet more strange, that this 
difierence has always b^ such as increases the 
absurdity ; and that the action which exposes a man 
to inBuny and death, wants only greater aggrava* 
tion of guilt, and more extensive and pernicious 
efiects, to render him the object of veneration and 
s^plause. 

Bagshot, the robber, having lost the booty of a 
week among his associates at hazard, loaded his 
pistols, mounted his horse, and took the Kentish 
road, with a resolution not to return till he had re- 
cruited his purse. Within a few miles of JLondon, 
just as he heard a village clock strike nine, he met 
two gendemen in a post-chaise, which he stopped* 
One of the gendemen immediately presented a pis- 
tol, and at the same time a servant rode up armed 
with a blundeihuss. The robber, perceiving that 
he should be vigorously opposed, turned off from the 
chaise and discharged a pistol at the servant, who 
instandy fell dead from his horse. The gendemen 
had now leaped from the chaise : but the foremost 
Receiving a blow on his head with the stock of the 
pistol that had been just fired, reeled back a few 
paces.: the other having fired at the murderer with- 
out success, attempted to dismount him, and suc- 
ceeded ; but while they were grappling with each 
other, the villain drew a knife, and stabbed his an- 
tagonist to the heart. He then, with the calm in* 
trepidity of a hero who is familiar with danger^ 



proceeded to rifle the pockets of the dead ; and the 
survivor having recovered from th^ blowy and being 
imperiously commanded to deliver, was now. obliged 
to comply. When the victor had thus obtained the 
pecuniary reward of his prowess, he determined to 
lose no part of the glory, which, as conqueror, was 
BOW in his power : turning, therefore, to the unhappy 
gentleman, whom he had {Sundered, he condescend- 
ed to insult him with the applause of conscious 
superiority ; he told him, he had never robbed 
any persons who behaved better; and as a tribute 
due to the merit of the dead, and as a token of his 
esteem for the living, he generously threw him 
hack a shilling to jM'eyent his being stopped at the 
turnpike. 

lie now remounted his horse, and set offtowai'ds 
Liondon : but at the turnpike, a coach that was paying 
the toll obstructed his way ; and by the light oi the 
flambeau that was behind it, he discovered that hks 
coat was much stained with blood; this discovery 
threw him into such confusion, that he attempted to 
rush by ; he was, however, prevented ; and his ap- 
pearance giving great reason to suspect his motive, he 
was seized and detained. 

In the coach were two ladies, and a little boy 
about five years old. The ladies were greatly alanh- 
ed, when they heard that a person was taken who 
was supposed to have just committed a robbery and 
a muitkr : they asked many questions . with great 
eagerness; but their inqmries were little regarded, 
till a gentleman rode up, who seeing their distress, 
offered his assistance. The elder of the two ladies 
acquainted him, that her husband Sir Harry Free* 
man was upon >,the road in his return from Graves* 
end, where he had been to receive an only son upon 
his arrival from India, after an absence of near six 
jejQ^s; that hersdf and her daughtep-in-law, wece 



come out to meet them, Mt were terrified with the 
apprehenakm that they lAight have been stopped 
by the man who had jmt been taken into custody; 
Their attention was now suddenly called to the 
other side of the coach by the child, who cried out 
in a transport of joy, * 'Diere is my grrand-papa*? 
This was indeed the survivor of the three who had 
been attacked by Bagshot : he was mounted on hit 
servant's horse, and rode slowly by the side of the 
chaise, in which he had just placed the body of hit 
ton, whose countenance was disfigured with blood, 
and whose features were still impressed with the 
agonies of death. Who can express the erief, horror» 
and despair with which a father exhibited tlyt 
spectacle to a mother and a wife, who expected a son 
and a husband, with aH the tenderness and ardour 
of conjugal and parental affection ! who had long 
rm^etted his absence, who had anticipated the joy 
of^his return, and were impatient to put into 
his arms a pledge of his love which he had never 



I wiU not attempt to describe that distress, which 
tears would not have suffered me to behold : let it 
tuffice, that such was its effect- upon those who were 
present, that the murderer was not, without diffi- 
culty, conducted alive to the prison ; and I am 
conndent, l^at few who read this story would have 
heard with regret that he was torn to pieces l^ the 
w»r» 

But before they congratulate themselves upon a 
tense, which always distinguishes right and wrong 
by spontaneous approbation and censures : let them 
t^ me, with what sentiments they read of a youth- 
ful monarch, who at the head of^ an army in which 
every man became a hero by his exaniple, passed 
over mountains »id deserts, in search of^ new terri- 
tories to invade, and sew potentates u> conquer f 
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who routed armies which «ould scarce be numbered^ 
and took cities which were deemed impregnable* 
Do they not follow him in the path of slaughter 
with horrid complacency ? and when they see him de- 
luge the peaceful fields of industrious simplicity with 
bloody and leave them desolate to the widow and 
the orphan of the possessor, do they not ctow frantic 
in his praise, and concur to deify the mortal who could 
conquer only for glory, and return the kingdoms that 
he won ? 

To these questions, I am confident the greater past 
of mankind must answer in the affirmative ; and yet 
nothing can be more absurd than their different appre- 
hensions of the Hero and the Thief. 

The conduct of Bagshot and Alexander had in 
general the same motives, and the same tendency ; 
they both sought a private gratification at the expence 
of others ; and every circumstance in which they 
differ, is greatly in favour of Bagshot. 

Bagshot, when he had lost his last shilling, had lost 
the power of gratifying every appetite, whether crimi- 
nal or innocent ; and the recovery of this power, was 
the obgect of his expedition. 

Alexander, when he set out to conquer the worlds 
possessed all that Bagshot hoped to acquire, and 
more; all his a|^>etites and passions were grati- 
fied, as far as the gratification of them was pos- 
sible: and as the rorce of temptation is always 
supposed proportionably to extenuate guilt, Alex« 
ander's guilt was evidently greater than Bagshot's, 
because it cannot be pretended that his temptation 
was equal. 

But though Alexander could not equally in- 
crease the means of his own happiness, yet he pro- 
duced much more dreadful and extensive evU to 
society in the attempt. Bagshot killed two men ; 
oad I have related the murder and its conse- 
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t^aeaceSf with such particulars as usually rouse that 
tensibility^ iB^iich often lies torpid during narratives of 
general calamity. Alexander, perhaps, destroyed a 
inyiioii: and whoever reflects, that each individual 
of this number had some tender attachments which 
were iH'oken by his death ; some parent or wife^ 
with whom he mingled tears in the parting embrace^ 
and who longed with fond solicitude for his return ; 
or, perhaps, some infant whom his labour was to feed» 
and his vigilance protect ; will see, that Alexander 
was more the pest of society than Bagshot, and 
more deserved a gibbet in the proportion of a million 
to one. 

It may, perhaps, be thought absurd, to inquire 
into the virtues of Bagshot's character ; and yet vir** 
tue has never been thought incompatible with tha( 
of Alex^der. Alexander, we are told, gave proof 
of his greatness of mind, by his contempt of danger ; 
bat as Bagshot's danger was equally voluntary 
and imminent, there ought to be no doubt but that 
his mind was equally great. Alexander, indeed^ 
gave back the kii^doms that he won ; but after the 
conquest of a kingdom, what remained for Alexander 
to give? To a prince, whose country he had in* 
vaded with unprovoked hostility, and from whom 
he had violently wrested the blessings of peace, he 
gave a dominion over the widows and orphans of 
Uiose he had slain, the tinsel of dependent great* 
ness, and the badge of royal subjection. And 
does not Bagshot deserve equal honour, for 
throwing back a shilling to the man, whose person 
he had insulted, and whose son he had stabbed 
to the heart ? Alexander did not ravish or massacre 
the women whom he found in the tent of Darius t 
neither did honest Bagshot kill the gentleman whom 
he had plundered, when he was no longer able do 
i«nstc 
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If Bagshoty then, is justly dragged to prison, 
amidst the tumult of rage, menaces, and execrar 
tions ; let Alexander, whom the lords of reason have 
extolled for ages, be no longer thought worthy of a 
triumph. 

As the acquisition of honour is frequently a 
motive to the risk of life, it is of great importance 
to confer it only upon virtue ; and as honour is con- 
ferred by the public voice, it is of equal moment to 
strip those vices of their disguise which have beeo 
mistaken for virtue. The wretches who compose 
the army of a tyrant, are associated by folly in the 
service of rapine and murder ; and that men should 
imagine they were deserving honour by the massacre 
of each other, merely to flatter ambition with a 
new title, is, perhaps, as inscrutable a mystery at 
any that has pei-plexed reason, and as gross an ab» 
€urdity as any that lias disgraced it. It is not, in^ 
deed, so much to punish vice, as to prevent misery, 
hat I wish to see it always branded with infamy : 
or even the successes of vice terminate in the aur 
guish of disappointment. To Alexander, the fruit 
of all his conquests was. tears ; and whoever goes 
about to giatify intemperate wishes, will labour to af 
little purpose, as he who should attempt to fill a 
sieve with water. 

I was accidentally led to pursue ray subject in this 
train, by the sight of an histprical chart in which 
the rise, the progress, the declension, and duration 
of empire, are represented by the arrangement of 
different colouis ; and in which, not only extent, but 
duration is rendered a sensible object. The Grecian 
empire, which is distinguished by a deep red, is a 
long but narrow line ; because though Alexander 
marked the worjd with his colour from Macedonia 
to Egypt, yet the colours peculiar to the hereditary 
potentates whom he dispossessed, again took plac^ 
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upon his death: and indeed, die <|QestMHi, whose 
name shall be connected with a partiailar country at 
its king, ist to those who hazard life in the decision^ 
as trifling, as whether a small spot in a chart shall be 
stained with red or yellow. That man should be 
permitted to decide such qoestioos by means so 
dreadfiil, is' a reflection under which he only can re* 
joice, who believes that God only reigns ; and can 
appropriate the promise, that all things shall work 
together for good. 
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That irlumphais Virgo ' 

Sunt qui rogatam rettuUriat greets . 

Tulisse Christo, redieret uf rro 

Lumen jacenti^ turn irntenh balttum 

yii4tiMovatiim^'visUnuvttegru. PRUDEKf . 

As rescu'd from intended wrong. 
The modest virgin pac'd along. 
By Mailing heavV dq>nv*d of day 
Bieneath her feet th' accuser lay : 
She mark'd, and soon the prayV arose 
To Him who bade us lore our foes ; 
By faith inforc'd the pious call 
Again relum'd the sightless balL 



To love an enemy, is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a religion, which is not of man but of 
God. It coidd be delivered as a precept only by 
Him, who lived and died to establish it by his ex« 
ample. 
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At tlie cloie of that seasoto, in which hiimaQ 
frailty has commenuarated su^iings which it could 
not SQftain, a season in which the most zealous de* 
totion can only substitute a change of food for 9 
total abstinence of forty days ; it canoot, surely, be 
incongruous to consider, what approadies we can 
make to that divine love which these suiSeringB ex- 
pressed, and how far man, in imitataon of his Sa^owy 
can bless those who curse him, and retum good for 
evil. 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example but at 
§L distance; nor consider it without being struck 
^th a sense of our own debility: every man who 
compares his life with this divine rule, instead of 
exuking in iiis own excellence, will smite his breast 
like the publican, and cry out, * God be merciful 
to me a sinner !' Thus to acquaint us with our- 
selves, may, perhaps be one use of the precept ; but 
the precept cannot, surely, be considered as having no 
Other. 

I know it will be said, that our passions are not 
in our power ; and that, therefore, a precept, to love 
or to hate, is impossible ; for if the gratification of 
all our wishes was offered us to love a stranger as we 
love a child, we cou^d not fulfil the condition, however 
ive might desire the reward. 

But admitting this to be true, and that we can- 
not love an enemy as we love a friend; it is yet 
equally certain, that we may periform those actions 
which are produced by love, from a higher prin- 
ciple : we may, perhaps, derive moral excd^nce 
from natural defects, and exert our reason instead 
of indulging a passion. If our enemy hun^rs we 
may feed him, and if he thirsts we may give him 
diink: this, if we could love him, would be our 
conduct ; and this may still be our conduct, thpu£;h 
to love him is impossible. The Christian will be 



y ow p ud to relieve the necessities of his enemy, 
bv hu love to God : he will rgoice in an opportu- 
nity to express the zeal of his gratitude and the 
alacrity, of his obedience, at the same time that he 
8ppr<^»iate8 the promises and anticipates his re- 
ward. 

. But thoagh he who is beneficent upon these 
principles^ may in the scrmtore sense be said tQ 
H>ve his enemy ; yet something more may still be 
efiected : the passion itself in some degp^ee is in our 
power; we may rise to a yet nearer emulation of 
divine forgiveness, we may think as well as act 
with kimmess, and be sanctified as well in heart as 
in lifi^. 

Though love and hatred are necessarily produced 
in the human breast, when the proper objects of 
these passions occur, as the colour of material 
substances is necessarily perceived by an eye be- 
fisre which they are exhibited; yet it is in our 
power to change the passion, and to cause either 
love or hatred to be excited, by placing the same 
object in different circumstances ; as a changeable 
silk of blue and yellow may be held so as to excite 
the idea either of yeUow or blue. 

No act is deoned more injurious, or resented 
with greater acrimony, than the marriage of a 
dnkl, e^>ecially of a daughter, without the con* 
sent of a parent: it is frequendy considered as a 
breach of the strongest and tenoerest obligations ; 
as folly and ingratitude, treachery and rebellion. 
By the imputation of these vices, m child becomes 
tbte Object of indignation and resentment : indigna- 
tion and resentment in the breast, therefore, of the 
parent, are necessarily excited : and there can be no 
doubt, but that these are species of hatred. But 
if the child is considered as still retaining'' the en- 
dearing softness of filial afiection^.as stiu longing 
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for reconciliation^ and profaoing the rites of mar* 
liage with tears; as haviog been driTen irtym the 
phth of duty^ ookf by the violeiice of passtoas which 
none have always redated^ and which msmy have 
iixdulged with mach greater turpititde ; the aame ob- 
ject that before excited indignation and resentment, 
witi tiow be regebrded with pitj,. and pity is a spedet- 
of love, 

Those, indeed^ who resent this breach of filial diit]^ 
trith implacabilityy though perhaps it is the ofilyr 
ooe of which the offender has been guiky^ demoi^ 
stirate that they are without natural affection: and 
that they would have prostituted .their o^rioB^, 
if not to lu^t, yet to affections which are ecpially 
vile and sordid, the thirst of gold, or the cravings 
of ambition : far he can never be thought to be 
liocerely interested in the felicity of his child, who 
when some of the means of happiness are lost by 
nK&cretion, su&rs hi& resentment to take away the 
rrat. 

Among fHends, sallies of quick resentment are 
extremely fceqaent. Friendship is a constant re» 
dprocation of benefits, to which the sacrifice of 
private interest is sometimes necessary: it is com* 
liion for each to set too much value upon those 
which he bestows, and too little, upon those whick- 
he receives ; this mutual mistake in so important 
an estimation, produces mutual charges of unkind- 
ness and ingratitude; each, perhaps, professes htm- 
aelf ready to forgive, but neither will condescend 
to be forgiven, rride, therefore, still increases the 
enmity which it began ; the friend is considered as 
selfisht assuming, injurious, and revengeful ; he 
consequemly becomes an object of hatred ; sfad 
while he is thus considered, to love him is impos* 
fible. But thus to consider liim, is at once a nxlly 
and, a. fault; each ought to reflect^ that he 19, at 



lent in the qnnioD of tke cftha^y tdcmrin^ the 
crimes that be impotet ; that the fouoditton of 
thnr cnmitf is no more than a mistake ; and that 
this mistake is the etfect of weakness or vanity) 
which is common to all manidad: the charaaerof 
both would then assome a veiy difierent aspect, love 
would again be excited by the return of its obgectf 
and each would be impatient to exchange acknow* 
ledgraents, and recover die felicity which was so 
near bein?lost. 

But if after we have admitted an acquaintance 
to oar bosom as a friend, it should appear that we 
had mistaken his character ; if he should betray our 
confidence, and use the knowledge of our affairs, 
which perhaps he obtained by oners of service, to 
effect our ruin : if he defames us to the world, and 
adds perjuiy to falsehood ; if he violates the chastity 
of a wire, or seduces a daughter to prostitution ; 
we may still consider him in such circumstances aS 
will incline us to fulfil the precept, and to regard 
him without the rancour of hatred or the fury of 
levenge. 

Every character, however it may deserve punish- 
ment, excites hatred only in proportion as it ap« 
pears to be malicious ; and pure malice has never 
been imputed to human beings. The wretch, wiio 
baa thus deceived and injured us, should be consi- 
dered as having ultimately intended, not evil to us, 
but good to himself. It should also be remember^ 
ed that he has mistaken the means ; that he haa 
forfeited the friendship of Him whote favour ia 
better than life, by the same conduct which for- 
feited ours ; and that to whatever view he sacri- 
ficed our temporal interest, to that also he sacri- 
ficed his own hope of immortality ; that he is now 
seeking felicity which he can never find, and in- 
curring punishment that will last for ever. And 

e 2 
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how mUch better than this wretch is he, in whom 
the contemplation of his condition can excite no 
pity ? Surely if such an enemy hungersy we may, 
widiout suppressing any passion, give him food| 
for who that sees a criminal dragged to execution, 
for whatever crime, would refuse hun a cup of cold 
water? 

On the contrary, he whom God has forgiven 
must necessarily become amiable to man : to consi- 
der his character without prejudice or partiality, after 
it has been changed by repentatice, is to love him ; 
and impartially to consider it, is not only our duty 
but our interest. 

Thus may we love our enemies, and add a dig- 
nity to our nature of which pagan virtue had no 
conception. But if to love our enemies is the glory 
of a Chiistian, to treat otjiers with coldness, neglect^ 
and malignity, is rather the reproach of a fiend thaa 
a man. Unprovoked enmity, the fix>wn of tmkind- 
ness, and the ipenaces of oppression, should be far 
from those who profess themselves to.be followers of 
Him who in his life went about doing good ; who 
instantly healed a wound that was given in his 
defence ; and who, when he was fainting in his last 
agony, and treated with mockery and derision, con- 
ceived at once a prayer and an- apology for his muro 
derers ; Fath^, forgive thexpi they knqw not whait 
they do. 
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Flummm liioHt 



— - They lightly skim, 

And gently sip the dimply liTcr'slxiiiL 

The diaracter of the scholars of the present age will 
not be much injured or misrepresented by saying, 
that they seem to be superiicially acquainted with a 
muMtude of subjects, but to go to die bottom of 
very few. This appears in criticism and polite learn- 
ing as well as in the abstruser sciences : by the 
dmiision of knowledge its depth is abated. 

Eutyches harangues with wonderful plausibility on 
the distinct merits of all the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics, without having thoroughly and attentively perused* 
or entered into the spirit ana scope of one of them. 
But Eutyches has diligently digested the disseita- 
tions of Rapin, Bouhours, Felton, Blackwall, and 
Rollin; treatises that administer great consolation 
to the indolent and incurious, to those who can 
tamely rest satisfied with second-hand knowledge^ 
as they give concise accounts of all the great heroes 
of ancient literature, and enable them to speak of 
their several characters, without the tedious dnidgcry 
of perusing the oitginals. But the characters ca 
writers, as of men, are of a very mixed and com- 
plicated nature, and are not to be conaf)rehended 

ID' 80 imaU a compass : such objects do oQt adoiit 
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of being drawn in miniature^ vath accuracy and dis- 
tinctness. 

To the present prevailing passion for French 
moralists and French critics^ may be imputed the 
superficial shew of learning and abilities of which 
I am complaining. And since these alluring au- 
thors are become not only so fashionable an amuse- 
ment of those who call themselves the poUte 
world, but also engross the attention of acade- 
mical students, I am tempted to inquire into the 
merits of the most celebrated among them of both 
kinds. 

That Montague abounds in native wit, in quick 
penetration, in a perfect knowledge of the human 
heart, and the vanous vanities and vices that lurk ii^ 
it, cannot justly be denied. But a man who under- , 
takes to tiansmit his thoughts on life and mannera 
to posterity, with the hopes of entertaining and 
{(mending future ages, must be either exceedingly 
vain or exceedingly careless, if he expects either of 
these effects can be produced by wanton sallies of 
the imagination, by useless and impertinent digres- 
sions, by never forming or following any regular plan, 
never classing or confining his thoughts, never 
changing or rejecting any sentiment that occurs to 
him. Yet this appears to have been the conduct of 
our celebrated essayist: and it has produced many 
aukward imitators, who, under the notion of writing 
with the fire and freedom of this lively old Gascon^ 
have fallen into confused rhapsodies ^nd uninterest* 
ing egotisms. 
. But these blemishes of Montague arc trifiing 
and unimportant, compared with his vanity, his 
indecency, and scepticism. That man must to- 
tally have suppressed the natural love of honest 
reputation, which is so powerfully felt by the truly 
w^e and fjbodf who can calmly sit down to give a 
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catalogue of his private vices, and publish hit most 
secret infinnitiesy with the pretence of exhibiting^ 
a Eiithful picture of himself, and of exactly pour- 
traying the minutest features of his mind. Surely 
he deserves the censure Quintilian bestows on De^ 
roetrius, a celebrated Grecian statuary, that he waa 
* nimius in veritate, et similitudinis quam pulchri- 
tudinis amantior |' mpre studious of likeness than of 
beauty. 

Though the maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucaukf another fashionable philosopher, are writ- 
ten with expressive elegance, and with nervous 
brevity; yet I must be pardoned for affirming, 
that he who labours to lessen the dignity of human 
natiuT, destroys many efficacious motives for 
practising worthy actions, and deserves ill of hit 
feUow-^reatures, whom he paints in dark and dit* 
agreeable colours. As the opinions of men usually 
cmitract a tincture from the circumstances and 
conditions of their lives, it is easy to discern the 
chagrined courtier, in the satire which this polite 
misanthrope has composed on his own species. 
Accoidtng to his gloomy and uncomfortable system^ 
virtue is merely the result of temper and constitu- 
tion, of chance, or of vanity^ of fashion, or the feaiF- 
of losing reputation. Thus humanity is brutalized ) 
and every high and generous principle is repre* 
sented as imaginary, romantic, and chimerical ;. 
reason, which by some is too much aggrandized 
and almost deified, is here degraded into an abject 
. slave of appetite and passion, and deprived even 
of her just and indisputable authority. As a Chris- 
tian, and as a man, I despise, I detest such debasing 
principles. 

Rpch^fbucault, to give a smartness and shortness 
to his sentences, frequently makes use of the anti- 
tbe«iS| ^ v^9jjfst of speaking the most txi]e8ome and 
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disgusting of aoy^ by the sameness and similarity' 
of the periods. And sometimes, in order to keep 
up the pointy he neglects the propriety and justness 
of the sentiment, and grossly contradicts hiniself, 
* Happiness,' says he, * consists in the taste, and 
not in the things: and it is by enjoying what a 
man loves, that he becomes happy; not by having' 
what others think desirable.' The obvious doctrine 
contained in this reflection, is the great power of 
imagination with regard to felicity: but, adds the 
reflector in a following maxim, * We are never so 
ha|^ or so miserable, as we imagine ourselves to 
be ;' which is certainly a plain and palpable contra- 
diction of the foregoing opinion. And of such con* 
tradictiona many instances might be alledged in this 
admired writer, which evidently shew that he had 
not digested his thoughts with philosophical exactness 
a^d precision. 

But the characters of La Bruyere deserve to be* 
spoken of in ^ diflferent terms. They are drawn 
wkh spirit and propriety, without a total departure^ 
from nature and resemblance, as sometimes is the 
case in pretended pictures of life. In a few in- 
stances only he has failed, by overcharging his por« 
tsaits with many ridiculous features that cannot exist 
toffether in one- subject: as in the character of Me^ 
nakas the absent man, which, though applauded by 
one of my predecessors, is surely absurd, and false 
to natnre. This author appears to be a wann 
adnurer of virtue, and a steady promoter of her 
interest : he was neither ashamed ot Christianity, nor 
a^d to defend- it : accordingly, few have exposed 
the folly and absurdity of nMKhsh infidels, of infidels 
made by vanity and not by want of conviction, with 
80 mnch solidity and pleasantry united : he disdained 
to sacrifice truth to levity and licentiousness. Many 
of his cfaaracteri afe personaly sq^d (OBtm allum&i 
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i(ditdi caBDOt'now be understood* It isy indeed, 
tlie hxe of personal satire to perish with the gene* 
ration in which it is written : many artful strokes 
in Theophrastus himself, perhaps, appear coarse or 
insipid, which the Athenians looked upon with 
admiration, A different age and different nation ren* 
der us incapable of relishing several beauties in the 
Alchyraist of Jonson, and in the Don Quixote of 
Cervantes, 

Saint Evremond is a florid and verbose trifler^ 
without novelty or solidity in his reflections. What 
more can be expected ft>om one who proposed the 
dissolute and aflected Petionius for his model ia 
writing and living? 

As the corruption of our taste is not of equal con^ 
sequence witli the depvavation of our virtue, I shall 
not spend so much time on the critics, as I ha^ 
done on the moralists of France. 

How admirably Rapin, the most popular among 
them, was qualified to sit in judgment upon Homer* 
and Thucyoides, Demosthenes and Plato, may be 
gathered from an anecdote ^preserved by Menage, 
who affirms upon his own knowledge, that Le Fevre 
of Saumur furnished this assuming critic with the: 
Greek passages he had ocqasion to cite, Rapin 
himself beipg totaUy ignorant of that language* ^ 
The censures and the commendations this writer 
bestows, are general and indiscriminate ; without spe- 
cifying the reasons of his appnobation or dislike, and 
without alledging the passages that may support his ■ 
opinion: whereas just cnticism demands, not only 
that ereij beauty or blexmsh be minutely pointed out 
in its different defi;ree and kind, but also that the rea- 
son and foundation of excellencies and faults be accu« 
rately ascertained. 

Bossii is usually and justly placed at the head 
c£ the egmroegtattwi on Amtoilfs poeticsi which 
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certainly he und^tood and explained in a more 
masterly manner than either Beni or CastelFetro; 
but in one or two instances he has indulged a lovse 
of subtiity and groundless refinement. That I may 
not be accused of affecting a kind of hatred against 
all the French critics, I would observe, that this 
kamed writer merits the attention and diligent pero- 
tal of the true scholar. What I prindpauy admire 
in Bossu, is the regularity of his plan, and the exact-« 
Oess of his method ; which add utility as well as beauty 
to his work. 

Brumoy has displayed the excellencies of the 
Greek Tr^p^y in a judicious and comprehensive 
manner. His translations are faithfid and elegaat; 
and the analysis of those plays, which on account 
of some circumstances in ancient manners would 
d^k the readers of this age, and would not there- 
fore bear an entire version, is perspicuoiis and fiilLi 
Of all the French critics, he and the judicious Fe- 
nelon have had the justice to confess, or perhaps the 
penetration to perceive, in what instances ComeiUe 
apd Racine have falsified and modernized the charac- 
ters, and overloaded with unnecessary intrigues the 
8b[m)le plots of the Ancients. 

Let no one, however, deceive himself in thinkings 
that he can gain a competent knowledge eithar of 
Aristotle or Sophocles, from Bossu or Brumoy^ 
how excellent soever these two conmientators may 
be. To conten^plate these exalted genuises through 
such mediums, is like beholding the orb of we 
sun, during an ecUpse, in a vessel of water. But 
let him eagerly press forward to the great originals : 
* juvet integros accedere fontes ;* < his be the joy 
t' approach th' untasted ^rings.' Let him remem* 
ber, that the Grecian writers alone, both critics 
and poets, are the best masters to teach, in Mil- 
ton's cm{diatical style, < What the kws are of a 
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true epic poem, what of a draimtiCf what of a 
lyric ; wliat decomm is ; which is the grsind master* 
piece to observe. Tfads would make them soon 
perc^e, what despicable creatures our common 
liiyaiers and play^wrights be; and shew them what 
religious, what glorious and magnificent use migfaft 
be made (^poetry, both in dirine and human things.' 
Z 
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■ Sl^^n^it9rftfrvude semtl hnatuiif 
£tiamsi verum dicity amittit Jidem, I^H^ED* 

The wnetdi that often h» decei?*dy 
Tt^ough truth he speaks, is ne'er believ'd. 

When Aristotle was (»ee asked, what a man could 
gain by catering ^sehoods ; he replied, < Not to be 
credited when he shall tell the truth.' 
- The character of a har is at once so hateful and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost their 
virtue it might! be expected, that from the violation of 
tradi they should be restrained by their pride. Al- 
iMst every other vice that disgraces human natth-e, 
Ittay be kept in csouotenance by applause and associa^ 
tion : the corrupter of virgin innocence seeo himself 
emed by the men, and at least not detested by the 
fromen-: the drunkard may easily unite with beings, 
devoted mt himself to noisy merriment or. silent in- 
iensibility, who v^l' celebrate his victories over the 
Mvisea of inten^raace^ boast themseh^ss the com^ 
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panions of hid prowess, and tell with rapture of the 
multitudes whom unsuccessRil emulation ha& hurried 
to the grave : even the robber and the cut-throat 
have their followers, who admire their address and 
intrepidity, their stratagems of rapine, and their 
fidelity to the gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni<- 
versally despised, abandoned and disowned : he has 
no domestic consolations, which he can oppose to the 
censure of mankind; he can retire to no fraternity, 
where his ciimes may stand in the place of virtues ; 
but is given up to the hisses of the multitude, with* 
out friend and without apologist. It is the pectlliar 
condition of falsehood, to be equally detested by the 
good and bad : * The devils,' says Sir Thomas Brown, 
* do not tell lies to one another ; for truth is neces- 
sary to all societies : nor can the society of hell sub- 
sist without it.' 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus gene- 
xally detested should be generally avoided; at least 
that none should expose himself to unabated and 
unpitied infamy^ without an adequate temptation ; 
and that to guilt so easily detected, and so severely 
punished, an adequate temptation would not readily 
be found. 

Yet so it b, that in defiance of censure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequendy violated; and scarcely 
the most vigilant and unremitted circumspection 
will secure him that mixes with mankind, from 
beidg hourly deceived by men of whom it can 
scarcely be imagined, that they mean any injury 
to him or profit to themselves ; even where the 
subject of conversation could not have been exr 
pected to put the passions in motion, or to have 
excited either hope or fear, or zeal or inaligQity» 
sufficient to induce any man to put his reputation 
10 hazardi however liule he might value it^.pr xq 

6 
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overpower the love of truth, however weak might be 
its inflaence. 

The casuists have very diHgeotly distinguished lies 
itito their several classes, according to their various 
degrees of malignity : but they have, I think, gene- 
raUy omitted that which is most common, and per- 
haps, not least mischievous ; which, since the mora- 
lists have not given it a name, I shall distinguish as 
the Lie of Vanity. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the 
^sehoods, which every man perceives hourly play- 
ing upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that 
are ^nropagated with success. To the lie of com- 
merce, and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent, 
that they are seldom negligently or implicitly re- 
ceived : suspicion is always watchnil over the practices 
of interest ; and whatever the hope of gain, or desire 
of mischief, can prompt one man to assert, another is 
by reasons equally cogent incited to refute. But 
vanity pleases herself with such light gratifications, 
and looks forward to pleasure so remotely consequen- 
tial, that her practices raise no alarm, and her strata- 
gems are not easily discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpur- 
sued by susf»cion : because he that would watch her 
motions can never be at rest: fraud and malice 
are bounded in their influence; some opportunity 
of time and place is necessary to their agency ; 
but scarce any man is abstracted one moment 
from his vanity ; and he, to whom truth afibrds no 
gratifications, is generally inclined to seek them in 
^Isehoods. • 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Pigby, < that every 
man has a desise to appear superior to others, 
though it were only in having seen what they have 
not teen.' Such an acddenm advantage, since it 
neither ^ impMet iDerit, nor confers cBgniiy, cue 
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would think should not be desired so much as to bo 
counterfeited ; yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, 
produces innumerable narratives, all equally ^se; 
but more or less credible in proportion to the skiU 
or confidence of the relater. How many may a man 
of di£Ri8ive convo'sation count among his acquaint- 
aaces, whose lives have been signalized by number- 
less escapes ; who never cross the river but in a 
storm, or take a journey into the country without 
more adventures than bef<d the knight-errants pf an- 
oient times in pathless forests or enchanted castles I 
How many must he know, to whom portents and 
ppod^ies are of d^y occurrence; and for whom 
nature is hourly working wonders invisible to every 
other eye, only to supply them with subjects of con- 
versation ! 

Others there are that amuse themselves with the 
dissemination of Mschood, at greater hazard of de- 
tection and disgrace ; men marked out by some lucky 
pkmet for universal confidence and friendship, who 
have been consulted in* every difficulty, entrusted 
with every secret, and summoned to every transac- 
tion : it is the supreme felicity of these men, to stua 
aU companies with noisy information ; to still doubt» 
and overbear opposition, with certain knowledge or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with a 
jstrong memory or biisk imagination, i» often the 
oracle of an obscure club, and, till time discovers his 
impostures, dictates to his hearers with uncontrouled 
authority : for if a public question be started, he was 
present at the debnte ; if a new fashion be mentioned, 
he was at court the first day of its appcarante ; if a 
new performance of literature draws the' attention of 
the public, he has patronized the autlior, and seen his 
work in manuiBcript ; if a criminal of eminence be' cob-- 
demned to die, he often predicted his fete,^ and ei^- 
deavoured \m rcfonaaiioB : and who that livesr m^ a. 
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d&tance from the aoene of acdon, wiU dart to contra- 
dict a man, who reports from his. own eyes and ean^ 
and to whom ali persons and a£^s are thus intti- 
mately known ? 

This kind of fiilsehood is generally successful for 
a timey because it -is practised at first with timidity 
and caution ; but the prosperity of the liar is of short 
duration ; the reception of one stoiy is always am 
incitement to the forgery of another less probable: 
and he goes on to tnumph over tacit credulity, tiU 
pride or reason rises up against him, and his comi> 
panions will no longer endure to see him wiser than 
themselves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these fictions 
Intend some exaltation of themselves, and are led 
ofiFby the pursuit of honour fi-om their attendano^ 
upon truth : their narratives always imply soipe cobt 
sequence in favour of their coiu^gTy their sagacity^ 
or their activity, their famiHartty with the learned* 
or their reception among the great ; they are alwaj^t 
bribed by the present pleasune of seeing themselvct 
superior to those that surround them, and receiving 
M homage of silent attention and envious admira^ 
tioo. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less 
visible gratincations : the present age abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the conscious- 
ness of falsehood, and whose pride is to deceive 
ethers without any gain or glory to themselves. 
Of this tribe it is die supreme pleasure to remark a 
iady in the play-house or the park, and to publish, 
iniaer the character of a man suddenly enamoured, 
as advertisement in the news of the next day, con- 
tunihg a minute description of her person and her 
dtess. From this artifice, however, no other effect 
can be expected, than perturbations which the writer 
can never see, and conjectures of which he can never 
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be informed: seme mischief howevefy he hopes he 
has done ; and to have done mischief, is of some im* 
portance. He sets his invention to work again, and 
produces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with 
all the circtunstances of time and place accurately 
adjusted. Tliis is a jest of greater effect and longer 
duration : if he fixes ms scene at a proper distance, he 
may for several days keep a wife in terror for her 
husband, or a mother for her son ; and please himself 
with reflecting, that by his abilities and address some 
addition is made to the miseries of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law in Scotland, by 
which Leasing-making was capitally punished. I 
am, indeed, & from desiiing to increase in this 
kingdom the number of executions ; yet I cannot 
but think, that they who destroy the confidence of 
society, weaken the credit of intelligence, and inter- 
rupt the security of life ; harass the delicate with 
shame, and perplex the timorous with alarms; 
might very properly be awakened to a sense of their 
crimes, by denunciations of a whipping-post or pil« 
}ory; since many are so insensible of right and 
wrong, that they have no standard of action Iwi 
the law ; ngr feel ^t, but at they dread puoiah^i 
mcQt, 
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9i ^idiM Findari<, Flaeetve dietufuerit inUrjeetam s^endH*ra» 
llBi ; C?* strtkscU^ ii quid e iocris Fsalwm afiiftMrit aUextmm f Am 
^kri Spirit caU$tit affiatu pr9t^ 4ord^ Mobii ^r* scrifth Ho» 
mtrif Efiripidis^aut Enmii, ERASMUS. 

U a discourse beautified by a quotation from Pindar and 
Horace ? and shall we think it blemished by a passage fr«m the 
sacred Psalms aptly interwoven ? Do we despise the book* 
which were dictated by the Spirit of Goo, in compariaon of 
iiomtr, Euripdes, and Ennius r 



TO THE ADVENTUREIU 
SIR) 

In the library of the Benedictine Monks at Lyons^ 
has lately been discoyered a most curious nuuKk* 
script of the celebrated Longinus. As I know you 
will eagerly embrace every opportunity of contri* 
buting to promote, or rather revive, a reverence and 
love for the Sacred Writings, I send you the fol- 
lowing extract translated from this extraordinary 
work. 

My dear Terentianu8» 

You may- remember that in my treatise o» the Sulv 
lime, I quoted a striking example of it from Moses 
the Jewish lawgiver ; * Let there be light, and there 
was light.' I have since met with a large volume 
tmnslated into Greek by the order of Ptokmy^ cob» 
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taining all the religious opinionsy the civil lawi and 
customs of that singular and unaccountably, people. 
And to confess the truth, I am greatly astonished 
at the incomparable elevation of its stue, and the 
supreme grandeur of its images ; many of which 
excel the utmost efforts of the most exalted genius 
of Greece. 

At the appearance of GoD> the mountains and 
the forests do not only tremble as in Hoiiier» but 
<are melted down like wax at his presence*' He- 
rides not on a swift chariot over the level waves 
Kke Neptune, but * comes flying upon the wings of 
the wind : while the floods clap their hands, and the 
hills and forests, and earth and he^aven, all exult 
together before their Lord.' And how dost thou, 
conceive, my friend, the exalted idea of the univer- 
sal presence of tlie infinite Mind can be expressed^ 
adequately to the dignity of the subject, but in the 
following manner ?— — * Whither shall I go from thy 
presence ? If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there J If I go down to hell, lo, thou art there also I 
If I take wings and fly toward the morning, or re- 
main in the uttermost parts of the western ocean ; 
even there also* the poet does not say, ^ I shall 
find thee,' but, far more forcibly and emj^tically 

I < thy right hand shall hold me.* With what, 
majesty and magnificence is the Creator of the 
world, befoi'e whom the whole universe is repre- 
sented as nothing, nay, less than nothing, and va- 
nity, introduced making the following sublime in- 
quiry ! < Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and meted out heaven with a span^ 
and comprehended the dust of the eaith in a mea-' 
sure^ and weighed tlie mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance?' Produce me, Terentianus, any 
image or description in Plato himself, so truly ele- 
vated and divine 1 Where did these baibarians kani 



taspeakrof C<H)^ b tenns that akxie appear worthy 
of him ? How contemptible and vile are the deittet 
of Homer and Hesiod, in comparison of this Jbho- 
Vah of the illiterate Jews ! before whom, to use this 
poet's own words, all other gods are < as a drop of a 
tucket, and are counted as the small dust of the ba- 
lance.' 

. Had I been acquanted with this wonderful volume^ 
idiile I was writing my treatise on the Pathetic, I 
could have enriched my work with many strokes of 
doquence^ more irresistibly moving than any I have 
borrowed from our three weat tragedians, or even- 
from the tender Simonides himself. The same 
Moses I formerly mentioned, relates the history of 
a youth sold into captivity by his brethren, in a man- 
Dtf so deeply interesting, with so many litde strokes 
of nature and passion, with such penetrating know- 
ledge of the human heart, with such various and 
unexpected changes of fortune, and with such a strik- 
ing and important discovery, as cannot be read with- 
out astonishment and tears ; and which I am almost 
confident Aristotle would have preferred to the stoiy 
of his admired CEdipus, for the artificial manner in 
w4iich the recognition, a»xyl^up^ff^iy is effected, emerg- 
ing gradually from the incidents and circumstances of 
the story itself, and not from things extrinsical and 
tmessential to the fable. 

In another part we are presented with the nicture 
of a man most virtuous and upright, who, for the 
trial and exercise of his fortitude and patience, is 
hurried down from the sunmiits of felicity, into the 
lowest depths of distress and despair. Were ever 
sorrow and misery and compassion expressed more 
forcibly and feelin^y, than by the behaviour of his 
friends, who when they first discovered him in this 
altered condition, destitute, afflicted, tormented, < sat 
down widi him upon the ground seven days and 
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seveR nights ( and none spake a Jfrard uata bksy 
fox they saw that his grief was very great.'' Ltl^ 
us candidly confess, that this noble passage ia equals 
if not superior, to that celebrated descnptioa of 
parental sorrow in ^^chylus : where that veacrabl^ 
father of tragedy, whose £re and enthusiam u)ta»f 
times force him forwards to the very borders of inu 
probability, has in this instance justly represented 
Niobe sitting disconsolately three days together vifom 
this tomb of her chikiren, covered with a veil, and 
observing a profound silence. Such silences havo; 
something more acting and more strongly exprtt- 
sive of passion, than the most artful speeches. Ia 
Sophocles, when the unfortunate Deianuu diseov«r»^ 
her mistake in having sent a poisoned vestment ta he»- 
husband Hercules, her surprize and sorrow are un* 
speakable, and she answers not her son who acquaintt. 
her with the disaster, but goes off the sta^e without 
uttering a syllable. A writer unacquainted with na- 
ture and the heart, would have put into her mottth 
twenty iiorid Iambics, in which she would bitterly 
have bewailed her misfortunes, and informed the speo* 
tators that she was going to die. 

In representing likewise the desolation and de- 
struction of the cities of Babylon and Tyre, tjies*- 
Jewish writers have afforded many instances of tnift 
pathos. One of them expresses the extreme distresa 
occasioned by a famine, by this moving circumstance. 
* The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to tha 
roof of his mouth for thirst ; the young children aak 
bread, and no man breaketh it unto them ; the handa 
of the pitiftd women have sodden their own children.* 
Which tender and afiecting stroke remind* rao of* 
the picture of a sacked city by Aristides the Theban> 
on which we have so om;n gazed with inexpresai* 
Ue delight ; that great artisct has expressed the coa- 
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cem of a Ueeding and dyiog mother, lest her infiuity 
who is creeping to her .sidey should lick the blood 
that flows h-om her breast, and mistake it for her 
milk* 

In the ninth book of the Iliad, Homer represents 
the horrors of a conquered city, by saying, that her 
heroes should be slain, her palaces overthrown, her 
matrons ravished, and her whole race enslaved. But 
jone of these Jewish poets, by a single circumstanoe^ 
has far more emphatically pointed out the utter do^ 
iatioa of Babylon : < I will make a man more preckMl 
than fine gold ; even a single person than the golden 
wedge of Ophir.' 

What seems to be particularly excellent in these 
writers, is their selection of such adjuncts and cir* 
cumstances upon each subject, as are best calculated 
to strike the imagination and embellish their de» 
scriptions. Thus, they think it not enough to say, 
* that Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, shall never 
more be inhabited;' but they add a picturesque 
stroke, * neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent 
there; the wild beasts of the islancL shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces.' 

. You have heard me frequendy observe, how much 
.yisions, or images, by which a writer seems to be* 
)iold objects that are absent, or even non-existent, 
contribute to the true sublime. For this reason I 
have ever admired Minerva's speech in tlA fifth 
book of the Uiad, where she tells her ^vourite Dio^ 
mede, * that she will purge his eyes from the mist9 
of mortahty, and give him power clearly to discern 
the gods that were at that time assisting the Trcjans, 
that he might not be guilty of the impiety of wounds 
ing any of the celestial beings, Venus excepted.- 
P werve the superior str^ng^ {(pd {ivelin^si of the 
^flowing image : < Jehovah,' the tutelar God of thQ 
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JewSy ^ opened the eyes of the young man, and he 
saw ; and behold, the mountain was full of horses, 
and chaiiots of lire round about him ! ' 

Do we start; and tremble, and turn pale, when 
Orestes exclaims tHat the furies are rushing forward 
to seize him ? and shall we be less a^ected with the 
writer, who breaks out into the following question ? 
f Who is this that cometh from £dom with dyed gar« 
laents from Bosra; this that is glorious in his ap- 

erd, travelling in the greatness of his strength ?*— 
is thje aven^ng God of the oppressed Jews, whom 
the po^ imagines he beholds, and whose answer fol- 
lows, * I that am mighty to save.' * Wherefore,* re- 
sumes die poet, < art thou red in thine appardl, and 
thy garments Hke him that treadeth in the wine-^t ?• 
* I nave trodden the wine-press alone,* answers the 
God ; * and of the people there were none with me j 
for I will tread them in mine an?er and trample them 
in my fury, and their blood shall be sprinkled upon 
my garments, and I will stain all my raiment.' An- 
other writer, full of the idea of that destruction with 
which his country was threatened, cries out, ^ If ow 
long shall I see the standard, and hear die sound of 
the trumpet !* And to represent total desolation, ho 
imagines he sees the universe reduced to its prifni* 
tive chaos : < I beheld the earth, and lo ! it was i|rttfa« 
out form and void ; and the heavens, and they had no 
Mght.' 

AJSmt all, I am marvellously struck with th^ 
beauty and boldness of the Prosopopceias, and the 
rich variety of comparisons, with which cverypage 
of these e^traordinaiy writings abound. When 
I shall have pointed out a few of these to your 
view, I shall think your curiosity wil! be suffietentl}^ 
excited to peruse the book itself from which they^ 
4re drawn. And do not suffer yourself to be prcjv 
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To serious mbchie^ lead. FRAKCIS. 

TO THB ADVEXTURER. 
SIR, 

Though there are many calamities to which ati 
men are equally exposed, yet some species of in- 
tellectual distress are thought to be peculiar to the 
vicious. The various evils of disease and poveity, 
pain and sorrow, are frequendy derived from others ; 
but shame and confusion are supposed to proceed 
from' ourselves, and to be incurred only by tlie mis^ 
conduct which they punish. This supposition is 
ktdeed specious ; but I am convinced by: the strongest 
evidence that it is not ti*ue: I can CMiose expe^ 
rience to theory; and as it will appear,. vmt I suiter 
considerable loss by my testimony, it must be allow- 
ed to have th& most dittinguisliuig chAracterisdc of 
sincerity. 
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That erery man is happy in proportbh as he is 
Tirtuous, was once my favourite principle: I ad* 
danced and defended it in all- companies ; and as the 
last effort of my genius in its behalf, I contrived % 
series of events by which it was illustrated and- esta- 
blished: and that I might substitute action for nar- 
I'ative, and decorate sentiment with the beauties of 
poetry, I regulated my story by the rules of the 
drama^ and with great application and labour wrought 
it into a tragedy. 

When it was finished, I sat down, like Hercules 
after his labour% exulting in the past, and enjoying 
the future by anticipation. I read it to every friend 
who favoured me with a visit, and when I went 
alu'oad I always put it into my pocket. Thus it 
became known to a circle that was always increasing; 
and was at length mentioned with such commendation 
to a very great lady, that she was pleased to favour 
iiie with a message, by which I was invited to break- 
fast at nine the next morning, and acquainted that 
a select company would then expect the pleasure of 
hearing me read my play. 

The delight that I received from the conteinapla- 
don of my performance, the encomkun ofmyfrieods^ 
^nd especially this message, was in my opinion an 
experimental proof of my principles, and a reward 
of my merit. I reflected with great self-complacence^ 
upon the general complaint that genius was without 
patronage $ and concraded, that all who had been 
neglected were unworthy of notice. I believed that 
my own elevation was not only certain but near ; and 
that the representation of my play would be secured by 
a message to the manager, which would render the 
mortifying drudgery of solicitation and attendance un- 
necessary. - ■ 

£lated with these expectations, I rose early ih the 
doming, and being dressed long befinre it was time 
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to set out, I mnused myself by repeating the &V0arite 
passages (^ my tragedy aloud* fbrming polite answers 
to the complunents tl^t should be made me^ and ad- 
justing the ceremony of my visit* 
* I obsenred the time q>pointed with such punctu« 
ality, that I knocked at the door while the dock 
was striking. Orders had been given for my admit- 
tance 4 and the porter being otherwise engs^^ed, it 
hs^pened that the servant whose place it was to in- 
troduce me, opened the door in his stead, and upon 
hearing my name, advanced directly before me into 
the room ; so that no discovery was made of an enor- 
mous queue of brown paper, which some mischievous 
brat had with a crooked pin hung between the two 
locks of my major periwig. I followed the valet into 
a magnificent apartment, where, ^after I eot within a 
vety large Indian screen, I found five ladies and a 
gentleman. 

I was a little disconcerted in my first address, by 
the respect that was shevra me, and the curiosity 
with which I was regarded: however, I made my 

rcral obeisance, and addressing m3rself in particu- 
to the elder of the ladies, whom I considered 
as my patroness, I expressed my sense of the honour 
the had done me, in a short speech which I had 
preconceived for the purpose ; but I was immedi- 
ately informed, that the lady whose favour I had 
acknowledged was not yet come down : this mistake 
increased my confusion : for as I could not again 
repeat the same words, I reflected, that I should be 
at last unprepared for the occasion on which they 
were to have been used. The company all this 
while continued standing ; I. therefiare hasuly turned 
about, to recouQditre my chair; but the mcmient I 
was seated, I perceived every one labouring to stifle 
a laugh. I instantly suspected that I had committed 
jM>me ridiculous indeco£um, and I attempt^ to apo* 

VOL. XXIV. Q 
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logtze for I knew not what oSence ; but after some 
hesitation^ my extreme sensibility struck me speech- 
less. The gentleman^ however^ kindly discovered 
the cause of their merriment, by exclaiming against 
the rude licentiousness of the vulgar, and at the same 
time taking from behind me the pendulous reproach 
to the honours of my head. This discovery anbrded 
me inexpressible relief; my paper ramellie was thrown 
into the fire, and I joined in the laugh which it pro- 
duced $ but I was still embarrassed by the conse- 
quences of my mistake, and expected the lady, fay 
whom I had been invited, with solicitude and apprcf« 
hension. 

When she came in, the deference with which she 
was treated by persons who were so much my sof 
periors, struck me with awe; my powers of recol- 
lection were suspended, and I resolved to express my 
sentiments only by the lowneas of my bow and the 
distance of my behaviour: I therefore hastily re- 
treated backward ; and at the same time bowing with 
the most profound reverence, unhappily overturned 
the screen, which in its fall threw down the break- 
hst table, broke all the china, and crippled the lq>- 
dog. In the midst of this ruin I stood torpid in 
bBoice and amazement, stunned with the shrieks of 
the ladies, the yelling of the doff*, and the clattering 
of the china : and while I considered myself as the 
author of such complicated mischief, I believe I feh 
as keen anguish as he, who with a halter about his 
neck looks up, while ^ other end of it is ^stening 
to the gibbet.' 

The screen, however, was soon replaced, and the 
broken china removed; and though the dog was 
the principal object of attention, yet the lady some- 
times adverted to me: she politely desired that I 
would consider the accident as of no consequence ; 
the chinat she said^ was a trifle, and she hop^ 
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Pconpey 'was more frightened than huit. I made some 
apology but with great coDiixaion aod incoherence : at 
lengthy however, we were again seated, and breakfast 
was brought in. 

I was extremely mortified to perceive, that the 
discourse turned wholly upon the virtues of Pom* 
pey, and the consequences of his hurt : it was exa- 
mined with great attention and solicitude, and 
found to be a razure of the skin the whole length 
of one of his fore-legs. After some topical ^pli- 
cation, his cushion was placed in the corner by hit 
lady, upon which he lay down, and indeed whined 
piteously. 

I was beginning to recover from my perplexity, 
and had just made an attempt to introduce a new sub- 
ject of conversation, when, casting my eye downward, 
I was again thrown into extreme confusion, by seeing 
something hang from the fore-part of my chair, whi(£. 
I imagined to be a portion of my shirt ; though indeed 
it was no other than the comer of a napkin cm which 
I sat, and which, during the confusion produced 
by the fall of the screen, had been left in the chair. 

My embarrassment was soon discovered, though 
ihc cause was mistaken ; and the lady hoping to re- 
move it, by giving me an opportunity to display my 
^lulities without the restraint of ceremony, requested 
that I would now give her the pleasure wluch she had 
impatiently expected, and read my play. 

My play, therefore, I was obliged to produce^ and 
haying found an opportunity hastily to button up 
the comer of the napkin while the manuscript lay open 
in my lap, I began to read : and though my voice wa« 
at fir^t languid, tremulous, and irresolute, yet my at- 
tention was at- length drawn from my situation to my 
subject ; I pronounced with greater emphasis and pro- 
priety, and I began to watch for the efiect^ which I 

g2 
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expected to produce upon my auditors ; but I was ex- 
tremely mortified to find, that whenever I paused to 
give room for a remark or an encomium, the interval 
was filled with an ejaculation of pity for the dog, who 
still continued to whine upon hiis cushion, and was la- 
mented in these affectionate and pathetic terms — 
* Ah ! poor, dear, pretty, little creature.* 

It happened, however, that by some incidents in 
the fourth act the passions were apparently inte- 
rested, and I was just exulting in my success, when 
the lady who sat next me unhappily opening her 
«nuff-box, which was not effected without some dif* 
ficulty, the dust that flew up threw me into a fit of 
sneezing, which instantly caused my upper lip to put 
me again out of countenance: I therefore hastily 
felt for my handkerchief, and it was not with less 
emotion than if I had seen a ghOst, that I discovered 
k had been picked out of my pocket. In the mean 
time the opprobrious e^sion descended like an icicle 
to my chin ; and the eyes of the company, which 
this accident had drawn upon me, were now turned 
away, with looks which shewed that their pity was 
not proof against the ridicule of my distress. What 
-I suffered at this moment, can neither be expressed 
nor conceived ; I turned my head this way and that 
in the anguish of my mind, without knowmg what I 
•ought; and at last holdin? up my manuscript be- 
fore my &ce, I was compelled to make use of the end 
of my neckcloth, which I again buttoned into my 
bosom« After many painfid efforts I proceeded 
in my lecture, and again fixed the attention of my 
hearers. The fourth act was finished, and they 
expressed great impatience to hear the catastrophe t 
I therefore began the fifth with fresh confidence and 
vigour ; but before I had read a page, I was intei^ 
pitted by two gentlemen of great quali^, prof^^sors 
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of l^kisni, who came with a design to mk upon 
theb4ie4 to ainauctipn. 

( rfMe vip wiih the rest of the company, whea 
^jifiy came in ; but what was my astooiahmenty to^ 
poi^ve the napkin, which I had unfortunatelv se% 
c^red by one comer, hang down iiram my waut ta 
tjtie ground ! Frc»n this dilemma^ however, I waa 
deliyered by the noUe Buck, who stood nearest ta 
me: who swearing an oath of astonishment^ 
twitched the napkin from me, and throwing it tm 
the servant, told him that he had redeemed it 6rQia 
the r^ts» who were dragging it by degrees into a 
^ace where he would never have looked for it. 
The yo^ng ladies were scarce less confounded at 
this accident than I ; and the noble matron hersel£ 
was somewhat disconcerted : she saw my extreme 
(xmfiision; and thought fit to apologizo for hex: 
6ousin's behavioiir, * lie is a wild boy. Sir,' saya 
she, *i he plays these tricks with every body ; but it 
if^his way, and nobody minds it.' When we were 
once mpre seated, the Bucks, upon the peremptory^ 
r^fiisa^ of the ladies to go. out, declared they would 
st^y and hear the last act of my tragedy ; I was 
therefor^ requested to go oa. But my spirits were 
quite exhausted by the violent agitation of m^ 
xcaaadi and I was intimidated by tne presence ol 
two persons, who appeared to consider me and my. 
perforQiance as objects only of merriment and sport. 
I wovld gladly have renounced all that in the morn- 
ing had been the object of my hope, to recover tba 
dignity which I had already lost in my own estimation ; 
and h^ad scarce any wish but to return without forther 
disgrace into the quiet shade of obscurity. The ladies* 
however, would take no denial, and I was at length 
obliged to comply. 

I was much pleased and surprised at the atten* 
lion mth which my new. auditors seemed to htten. 

o3 



as I went on : the dog was now sil^t $ I increased 
the pathos of my voice in proportion as I ascended 
the climax of distress, and flattered myself that 
poetry and truth would be still victorious ; but just 
at this crisis, the gentleman, who had disengaged 
me from the napkin, desired me to stop half a mo- 
ment : something, he said, had just started into his 
mind, which if he did not communicate he mi^ 
forget : then turning to his companion, < Jack,' saya 
he, < there was sold in Smithfield no longer ago 
than last Saturday, the largest ox that ever I be- 
held in my life.' The ridicule of this malicious 
apostrophe was so striking, that pity and decorum 
gave way, and my patroness herself burst into 
Slighter: upon me, mdeed, it produced a r&rj 
difrerent effect : for if I had been detected in an un- 
successful attempt to pick a pocket, I could not 
h^fve felt more shame, confusion and anguish. The 
laughter into which the company had been surpris- 
ed, was, however, inunediately suppressed, and m 
Severe censure passed upon ^e person who pro- 
duced it. To atone for the mortification which I 
had suffered, the ladies expressed the utmost im- 
patience to hear the conclusion, and I was en- 
couraged by repeated encomiums to proceed; but 
though I once more attempted to recollect myself, 
and again began the speech in which I had been in- 
terrupted, yet my thoughts were still distracted ; my 
voice faltered, and I had scarce breath to finish the 
first period. 

This was remarked by my tormentor the Buck, 
who suddenly snatching the manuscript out df ray 
hands, declared that I did not do my play justice, 
and that he would finish it himself. He then be- 
gan to read ; but the affected gravity of his counter 
nance, the unnatural tone of his voice, and the re- 
meintMrance of his late anecdote of the 0X| excited 
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scnsAlJOiis Aat wcfc woottfUBkit botti wui pity and 
fefTOTy and Fcndered me cxxrenay wretched by 



JceejKa^ the compaDy pcipetuflj on the brak of 

Jauglitci*. 

la the action of mj play, Tiitoe bad been 
tamed by her own dignity and exnnfd in the 
joyment of mtcQectnal and independent haofpinas. 
&g a soie. of ecttnol ai^ddo^tbTta^ 
nated in death ; and Tioe, by the nccess of her own 
pnnectSy had been betrayed nito shamey pei^4exi^t 
and confbsion. These erems were indeed natural ; 
and therefore I poetically inferred, widi all the con- 
fidence of demonstration^ that * the tonnentt of 
Tartarus, and the felicity of Elysmn, were not ne- 
cessary to the justification of the Gods; since what- 
ever inequality might be pretended in the distrfixi* 
tion of externals, peace is still the prerogadre of 
Tirtue, and intellectual misery can be inflicted only 
jby guilt.* 

But the intellectual misery which I suflered at 
the very moment when tins fisrvourite sentiment was 
read, produced an irresistible conviction that it was 
fidse: because, except the dread of that punish- 
ment which I had indirectly denied, I felt all the 
torment that could be inflicted by guilt. In the 
prosecution of an undertaking which I believed to 
be virtuous, peace had been driven from my heart 
by the concurrence of accident with the vices of 
others; and the misery that I suffered, suddenly 
^propa^ted itself: for not only enjoyment, but hope 
was now at an end ; my play, upon which both had 
depended, was overturned from its foundation ; and 
I was so much affected that I took my leave with the 
abrupt haste of distress and perplexity. I had no 
concern about what should be said of me when I 
was departed; and perhaps, at the moment when 
{ went out of the house, there was not in the world 



any human being more wretched than mysel£ T4iq 
next morning, when I reflected coolly upon thec;^ 
cfents, I would willingly have reconciled my ex- 
perience with my principles, even at the expence of 
my morals. I would have supposed that my desire 
01 approbation was inordinate, and that a virtao\i» 
indifference about the opinion of others would hav^ 
prevented all my distress ; but I was compelled to 
acknowledge, that to ac(|uire this indifference was 
not possible, and that no man becomes vicious by 
not effecting impossibilities: tliere may be height^ 
of virtue beyond our reach; but to be vicious^ we 
must either do something from which we have power 
to abstain, or neglect something jvhich we hav^ 
power to do : there remained, therefore, no ex- 

Eedient to recover any part of the credit I had. 
.)st, but setting a truth, which I had newly disco-. 
vered by means so extraordinary, in a new lights 
and with this view I am a candidate for a place ill 
the Adventuier. 

I am Sir, your's, &c. 

DRAMATICUS. 
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^uhque juos f^ttmur Manes. VIRG, 

Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. 

•iR, Fleet, May 6. 

In consequence of my engagements, I address you 
once more from the habitations of misery. In this 
place^ from which business and pleasuie are equally 
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exchidedy and in which our only employment and 
dnrereion is to hear the narratives of each other, I 
mi^t much sooner have gathered materials for a 
letter, had I not hoped to have been reminded of 
my promise: tnit since I find myself placed in ^ 
regions of oblivion, where I am no less neglected 
by you than by the rest of mankind, I resolved no 
longer to wait for solicitation, but stole early this 
evening from between gloomy sullenness and riotous 
merriment, to give 3rou an account of part of my 
companions. 

One of the most eminent members of our club it 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been ashamed. 
Ned was bom to a small estate, which he deter- 
mined to improve; and therefore, as soon as he 
became of age, mortgaged part of his land to buy 
a mare and stallion, and bred horses for the course. 
He was at first very successful, and gained several 
of the king's plates, as he is now every day boast- 
ing, at the expense of very little more than ten 
times their value. At last, however, he discovered, 
that victory brought him more honour than profit; 
resolving, therefore, to be rich as well as illustrious, 
he replenished his pockets by another mortgarje, 
became on a sudden a daring Better, and resolving 
not to trust a jockey with his fortune, rode his 
horse himself, distanced two of his competitors the 
first heat, and at last won the race, by forcing his 
horse on a descent to full speed at the hazard of 
his neck. His estate was thus repaired, and some 
friends that had no souls advised him to give over ; 
but Ned now knew the way to riches, and therefore 
without caution increased his expenses. From 
this hour he talked and dreamed of nothing but a 
horse-race ; and rising soon to the summit of eques* 
trian reputation, he was constantly expected on 
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fvery course^ divided all his time between lords 
and jockies, and as the unexperienced regulate^ 
their bets by his example, gained a great deal of 
money by laying openly on one horse and secretly 
on the other. Ned was now so sure of growing 
rich, that he involved. his estate in a thiid mort- 
gage, borrowed money of all his friends, and 
risqued his whole fortune upon Bay Lincoln. He 
mounted with beating heart, started fair and woi^ 
the first heat ; but in the second, as he was pushing 
against the foremost of his rivals, his giith broke^ 
his shoulder was dislocated, and before he was dis- 
missed by the surgeon, two bailiffs ^tened upop 
him, and he saw Newmarket no more. His daily 
amusement for four years has been- to blow the 
signal for starting, to make imaginary matches, to 
repeat the pedigree of Bay Lincoln, and to form 
resolutions against trusting another groom with the 
choice of his girth. 

The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a 
roan of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. 
His father died witli the reputation- of more wealth 
than he possessed: Tim, therefore, entered the 
world with a reputed fortune of ten thousand 
pounds. Of this he very well knew tliat eight 
thousand was imaginary : but being a man of re* 
fmed policy, and knowing how much honour is an- 
nexed to riches, he resolved never to detect his own 
poverty; but furnished his house with elegancey 
scattered his money with profusion, encouraged 
every scheme of costly pleasure, spoke of petty 
losses with negligence, and on the, day before an 
execution entered his doors, had proclaimed at a 
public table his resolution to be jolted no longer in a 
hackney-coach. 

Anotlier of my companions is the magnanimoua 
Jack Scatter, the son of a country gentleman, who* 
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having no other care than to leave hira rich, con- 
sidered that literature could not be had without 
expence ; masters would not teach for nothing ; 
and when a book was bought and read, it would 
sell for little. Jack was, dierefore, taught to ttecf 
and write by the butler ; and when this acquisitionf 
was made, was left to pass his days in the kitchen 
and the stable, where he heard no crime censured but 
covetousness and distmst of poor honest servants, 
and where all the praise was bestowed on good 
housekeeping and a free heart. At the death of 
his father, Jack set himself to retrieve tlie honour 
of his family : he abandoned his cellar to the bift^ 
ler, ordered his groom to provide hay and com atf 
discretion, t6ok lus housekeeper's word for the ex- 
pences of the kitchen, allowed all his servants to do 
their work, by deputies, permitted his domestics to 
keep his house open to their relations and acquaint- 
ance, and in ten years was conveyed hither, without 
having purchased by the loss of his patrimony either 
honour or pleasure, or obtained any other gratification 
than that of having corrupted the neighbouring vil- 
bgers by luxury and idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Comliill, and passed 
ei]^t years in prospero-js diligence, without any 
care but to keq^ his books, or any ambition but to 
be in time an alderman ; but then, by some unac- 
countable revolution in his understanding, he be- 
came enamoiffed of wit and humour, despisC-d the 
conversation of pedlars and stockjobbers, and 
rambled every ni^t to the regions of gaiety, i^ 
ouest of company suited to his taste. The wits at 
nrst flocked about him for sport, and afterwards 
for interest; some found their way into his books, 
and some into his pockets ; the man of adventure 
iif2» equipped from his shop for the pursuit of a 
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fortune ; and he had sometimes the honour to ha,ve 
his security accepted when his friends were in dis- 
tress. Elated with these associations, he soon 
learned to neglect his shop; and having drawn his 
jpanej out of the funds, to avoid thp necessity of 
teazing men of honour for trifling debts, he hat 
been forced at last to retire hither, till his friend* 
can procure him a post at court. 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob Cor* 
mce, whose life has been spent in fitting up a house. 
About ten years ago Bob purchased the country 
habitation oi a bankrupt : the mere shell of a baild- 
ing. Bob holds no great matter, the inside is the test 
ofelegance. Of this house he was no sooner master 
than he summoned twenty workmen to his assdst* 
ance, tore up the floors and laid them anew, sti:^)ped 
off the wamscot, drew the windows from their 
frames, altered the disposition of doors and fire- 
places, and cast the whole fabric into a new form : 
bis next care was to have his cielings painted, his 
pannels gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved: every 
thing was executed by the ablest hands : Bob's bu- 
siness was to follow the workmen with a micro- 
scope, and call them to retouch their performances, 
and hei^ten excellence to perfection. The repu- 
tation of his house now brings round him a daily 
confluence of visitants, and every one tells him of 
some elegance which he has hitherto overlooked, 
some convenience not yet procured, or some new 
mode in ornament or nimiture. Bob, who had no 
wish but to be admired, nor any guide but the 
fishion, thought every thing beautiful in propor- 
tion as it was new, and considered his work as un- 
finished, while any observer could suggest an addi- 
tion ; some alteration was therefore every day 
made, without any other motive than the charms 



of novelty. A traveller at last suggested to him 
the convenience of a grotto : Bob immediately or- 
dered the mount of his garden to be excavated ; 
and biying laid out a large sum in shells and mi- 
neralty was busy in reflating the disposition of the 
colours and histres, wnen two gentlemen, who had 
asked permission to see^ his gardens, presented 
him a writ, and led him off to less elegant apart- 
ments. 

I know not, Sir, whether among this fraternity of 
sorfbw you will -think any much to be pitied; nor 
indeed do many of them appear to solicit compassion^ 
for they generally applaud their own conduct, and 
despise those whom want of taste or spirit suffers to 
grow rich. It were happy .if the prisons of the 
kingdom were filled only with characters like these* 
men whom prosperity could oot make useful, and 
whom ruin cannot make wise : but there are among, 
us many who raise dif&rent sensations, many that 
owe their present misery to the seductions of trea- ^^ 
chery, the strokes of casualty, or the tenderness of 
pity ; inany whose sufferings disgrace soqety, and 
whose virtues would adorn it : of^these, when &mi<% 
liarity shall have enabled me to recount their storiea 
without horror, you may expect another narrative 
irom» 

'{^ Vour most humble servant, 

MiSARGYRUS* 



vbt. xxit. 
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Sensim lahefacta cadthaf 



RHligio •*— 



His confidence in heav if ' 



Sunk by degrees 



tp a recluse moralist, who speculates in a cioyster. 
Should suppose every practice to bef infemous in 
proportion as it is allowed to be criftiinal, no man 
would wonder;' but every man -w^o is accpuunted 
with life, and is able to substitute the discoTeries of 
'H experience for the deductions of reason, knows diat 
fte would be mistaken. 

Lying is generally allowed to be less criminal 
than adultery ; and yet it is known to render a man 
ttiuch more infamous and contemptible; for he who 
would modestly acquiesce in an imputatioii of 
adultery as a compliment; would resent that* of a 
lie as an 4nsult for which life only could atone. 
Thus are men tamely led hoodwinked by custom, 
the creature of their own folly ; and while imaginary 
light flashes under the bandage which excludes the 
reality, they fondly believe that they behold the 
sun. 

Lying, however, does not incur more infamy 
than it deserves, though other vices incur less. I 
have before remarked, that there are some prac- 
tices, which, though they degrade a man to the 
lowest class of moral characters, do yet imply some 
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natural superiority; but lying is, on the contraryv 
always an implication of weakness and defects 
Slander is the revenge of a coward, and diesimulatioa 
his defence ; lying boasta are the stigma of impotent 
ambition^ of obscurity without merit, and pride tor 
tally destitute of intellectual dignity : and even lies of 
apology imply indiscretion or rusticity, ignorance^ 
teUy, or indecorum. 

But there is equal turpitude, and yet greater 
meanness, in those forms of speech which deceive 
without direct falsehood. The crime is conmiitted 
with greater deliberation,, as it requires more contri^ 
yance ; and by the offenders the use of language is 
totally perverted : they conceal a meaning opposite 
to that which they express ; their speech is a kind 
ef riddle propounded for an, evil purpose ; and as they 
may, therefore, be properly distinguished by the name 
of Sfdiinxes, there would not perhaps be much cause 
£>r regret, if, like the first monster of the name, they 
should break their necks upon the solution of their 
oigmao. 

Indirect lies more effectually than others destroy 
that mutual confidence, which is said to be the 
band of society : they are more frequendy repeated^ 
because they are not prevented by the dread of de- 
tection : and he who has obtained a virtuous cha^ 
racter is not always believed, because we know not 
but that he- may have been persuaded by .the soh 
phistry of folly, that to deceive is. not to Ue, and 
that there is a certain manner in which trutk 
may be violated without incuning either guilt or 
shaane. 

But lying, however practised, does, like every 
4>ther vice, ultimately disappoint its own purpose: 
* A lying tongue is but for a moment.* Detrao 
tion, when it is discovered to be false, confers ho^ 
#our^ and dissimulation . provokes resentment;... the 
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failse boast mctlrs contempt^ and{ the false apology 
aggravates the offence. 

Is it not, therefore, astonishing, that a practice^ 
for whatever reason, so universaUy infamous and 
tinsuccessfttl, should not be more generally and sera- 
pulously avoided ^ To think, is to renounce it : and 
that I may fix the attention of my readers a little 
longer upon the subject, I shall relate a story, which, 
perhaps, by those who have much sensibility^ will not 
»oon be forgotten. ^ 

Charlotte and Maria were educated together at 
•an- eminent boarding school near London : diere 
xvas little difference in their age, and their personal 
accomplishments • were equal : but thou^ their 
femilies were of the same rank, vet, as Charlotte 
Vas an only child, she was considerably superior in 
fortune. 

* Soon after they were taken home^ Charlotte was 
addressed by Captain Freeman, who, besides his -com- 
tnissi(Hi in the guards, had a small paternal estate : 
but as her friends hoped for a more advantageoof 
match, the Captain was desired to forbear his visits, 
-and the lady to think of him no more» After some 
fruitless struggles they acquiesced ; but the discontent 
of both was so apparent, that it was thought expedient 
to remove Miss mto the country. She was sent to 
her aunt, the Lady Meadows, who, with her 
daughter, lived retired at the family seat, more' than 
one hundred miles distant from the metropolis. After 
•he had repined in this dreary solitude irom April to 
August, she was surprised with x visit from her 
^ther, who brought with him Sir James Forrest, a 
young gendeman who had just succeeded to a ba- 
ronet's title, and a very large estate in the same coun* 
•ty. Sir James had good-nature and good-sense, ail 
-agreeable person, and an easy address : . Miss . was 
imensihly pleated with his company | her vanityt if 



not her lore, had a new object; a desire to hm 
delivered from a state of dependence and obscurity, 
bad ahnost absorbed all the rest ; and it is no won* 
der that this desire was gratified, when scarce any 
other was felt ; or that in compliance with the 
united solicitations of her friends, and her lover* 
ihe suffeFed herself within a few weeks to become 
lady and a wife. They continued in the country 
till the beginning of October, and then came up to 
Xiondon, having prevailed iq>on her aunt to accom* 
pany then;, that Miss Meadows, with whom the 
bride had contracted an intimate friendship, might 
be gratified with the diversions of the town during 
the winter. 

Captain Freeman, when he heard that Misf 
Charlotte was married, immediately made proposaU 
of marriage to Maria, with whom he became ac<» 
quainted during his visits to her friend, and 80(») 
after married her. . 

The friendship of |he two young .ladies seemed .tQ 
be rather increased than diminished by their marriage ; 
they were always of the sam^ party both in th« 
private and public diversions of the season, and visited 
each ,other without the formalities of messages and 
dress. ^ . . 

.. But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Freeman could 
reflect without uneasiness upon the frequent inter- 
views which thi& familiarity, and confidence pro- 
duced between a lover and his mistress, whom force 
£|pLy had divided ; and though of these interviews 
they Were themsebres witnesses, yet Sir James insen* 
sibly became jealous of his lady, and Mrs. freemaQ 
of her husband., 

It happened in the May follawbg, that Sir Jamef 
.went about ten miles out of town to be present at 
the election of a member of parliament for the 
fouatyi and was no^ e^^^cii^^ tQ retwn ti)l tb^ 
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next'da^T* Iii the eveiaing his lady took a chair 
and visited Mrs." Freeman : the rest of the company 
went away early, the Captain was upon guard. Sir 
James was out of town, and the two ladies after 
supper sat down to piquet, and continued the game 
without once reflecting upon the hour till three in the 
morning. Lady Forrest would then have gone 
Borne; but Mrs. Freeman, perhaps chiefly to conceal 
a contrary desire, importuned her to stay till the 
Captain came in, and at length with some reluctance 
she consented. 

About five the Captain came home, and Lady 
Forrest immediately sent out for a chair: a chair^ 
as it happened, could not be procured : but a 
hackney-coach being brought in its stead, the* Captain 
insisted upon waiting on her ladyship home. This 
she refused with some emotion ; it is probable that 
she still regarded the Captain with less incMfference 
than she wished, and was therefore more sensible of 
the impropriety of his offer : but her reasons for re- 
jecting it, however forcible, being such as she could 
not aUege, he persisted, and her resolution was over« 
borne. By this importunate complaisance the Cap- 
tain had not only thrown Lady Forrest into confu- 
sion, but displeased his wife : she could not, however, 
' without unpoliteness, oppose it ; • and lest her uneasi- 
ness should be discovered,' she affected a negligence 
which in some degree revenged • it : she desired that 
when he came back he would not disturb her, for 
that she should go directly to bed ; ^nd added, with 
a kind of drowsy insensibility, *' I am more than half 
asleep already.' 

Lady Forrest and the Captain were to go from 
the Hay-market to Grosveno'r Square. ^ It was 
about half an hour after five when they got into 
the coach; the morning was remarkably fine^ the 
titb -cc^ptest had' shakm' off all -disposition to sleep. 



and Lady Forrest could not hdp savings that she had 
much rather take a walk in the Park than go home to 
bed« The Captain zealously expressed the same 
sentiment, and proposed that the coach should set 
them down at St. James's Gate. The ' lady, "how- 
ever, had nearly the same objections against being 
seen in the Mall without any other company than 
the Captain, that she had against its being known 
that they were alone together, in a hackney coach : 
the, therefore, to extricate herself from this second 
difficulty, proposed that they should call at hei* 
(athefr's in Bond-street, and take her cousin Mea- 
dows, whom she knew to be an early riser, with 
them. This prefect was immediately put in execo- 
tioir ; but Lady Forrest found her cousin indisposed 
with a cold. When she had commusicated the de^ 
sign of this early visit. Miss Meadows intreated her 
to give up her walk in the Park, to stay till the £unily 
rose, and go home after breakfast ; * No,' replied 
Lady Forrest, * I am determined upon a walk $ but 
as I must first get rid of Captain Freeman, I will 
tend ^own word that I wul take your advice.* 
A servant was accordin^y dispatched to acquaint thr 
Captain, who was waiting below, that Nuss Mea« 
dows was indisposed and had engaged Lady For* 
rest to breakfast* 
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K* 55, TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1753. 



^uid fuhfue vlteti nunquam bomifu 4^tU 

Cautum est in bona, HOR* 

While dangers hourly round us rise. 

Kg caution guards us from surprise. FRANCIS^ 

The Captain discharged the coach ; but being^ pi"* 

Sued at the behaviour of his wife, and feeling tha^ 
ow of spirits which usually rettuns with the mom-* 
ing, even to • those who have not slept in the Dight« 
be had no desire to go home, and therefore re80ive4 
to enjoy the fine morning in the Park alone. 

Lady Forrest, not doubting but that the Cap* 
tain would immediately return home, congratulated 
herself upon her deliverance ; but at the same timo 
to indulge her desire of a walk^ followed him intti 
the Park. / 

The Ca^ytain had reached the top of tlie MaU^ 
and turning back met her before she had advanced 
two hundred yards beyond the palace. The mo* 
ment she perceived him, the remembrance of her 
inessage, the motives that produced it, the detec- 
tion of its falsehood, and discovery of its design, 
her disappointment and consciousness of that very 
situation which she had so much reason to avoid, all 
concurred to cover her with confusion which it was 
impossible to hide : pride and good breeding were, 
however, still predominant over truth and pru^ 
dence; she was still zealous to remove from the 
Captain'9 mind any suspicion of a design to shya 
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hiin» and -tfaerefbre, wkh an effort periiapt equal to 
that of. a hero who smiles upon the rack, sne af> 
fected an air of gaiety, said she was glad to see 
him, and as an excuse for her message and her con- 
duct, prattled something about the fickleness of 
woman's mind, and concluded with observing, that 
the changed her's too often ever to be mad. By 
this conduct a retreat was rendered impossible, and 
they walked together till between eight and nine : 
but the clouds having insensibly gathered, and a 
sodden shower fidling just as they reached Spring- 
Gardens, they went oat instead of going back : and 
the Cs^tain having put the lady into a chair, took 
his leave. 

. It happened -that Sir James, contrary to his first 
purpose, had returned from his joumev, at night* 
He learnt from the servants, that his lady^ was gone 
to Captain Freeman's, and was secredy displeased 
that ■ she had made this visit when he was absent | 
an incident, which, however trifling in its^, was by 
the magic of. jealousy swelled into importance: vet 
upon recollection he reproved himself for this (lis* 
pleasure, since the presence of the Captain's lady 
would sufHcienely secure the honour of his own. 
While he was struggling with these suspicionsy they 
increased both in nunu>er and 8tren|;th in propor- 
tion as the ni^t wore away. At one he went to 
bed ; but he passed the night in agonies of terror 
and resentment, doubting whether the absence of 
his lady was the effect ot accident or design, listen- 
ing to every noise, and bewilderinjg himself in a 
multitude of extravagant suppositions. He rose 
again at hxtak of day; and uter several hours of 
suspence and irresolution, whether to wait the issue, 
or ^ out for intelligence, the restlessness of cu^ 
riostty prevailed^ and about eight he set out for 
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Captain Freeman's ; but left word with his ser* 
vants, that he was gone to a neighbouring coffee- 
house. 

Mrs. Freeman, whose affected indifference and 
dissimulation of a design to go immediately to bed» 
contributed to prevent the Captain's return, had 
during his absence suffered inexpressible disquiet § 
she had, indeed, neither intention to go to bed, nop 
inclination to sleep ; she walked backward and for- 
ward in her chamber, distracted with jealousy and 
suspence, till she was informed that Sir James was 
below, and desired to see her. When she cam^ 
down, he discovered that she had been in. tears ; his 
fear was now more alarmed than his jealousy, and 
he concluded that some fatal! accident had bc^en 
his wife ; but he soon learnt that 6he and the Cap* 
tain had gone from thence at five in the morning*, 
and that he was not yet returned^ Mrs. Freemao^ 
by Sir James's inquiry, knew that his lady had not 
bcfen at home : her suspicions, therefore^ were con* 
firmed ; and in her jealousy, which to ppsvent a 
duel she laboured to conceal, Sir James found new 
cause for his own. He determined, hQwe?«r> to 
wait with as much decency as possible, till the Cap» 
tain came in; and perhaps two persons w^re nefior 
more embarrassed by the presence of each otheii 
While breakfest was getting ready, Dr. Tattle came 
to pay Mrs. Freeman a morning visit ; and to the 
unspeakable relief both of the lady and her goett 
was inmiediately admitted. Doctor Tattle is one of 
those male gossips who in the common opinion are 
the most diverting company in the world. The 
Doctor saw that Mrs. Freeman was low-spirited^ 
ud made several efforts to divert her, but without 
success : at last he declared with an ^ir of ironical 
importance, that he could tell her such news at 
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would make her look grave for somedung ; * The 
Captain/. say9 he, f has- just huddled a lady into a, 
chair, at the door of a bagnio near Spring Gardens/ 
He aoon perceived, that this speech was received 
with emotions very different from those he intend- 
ed to produce ; and, theFefbne, added, * that she 
need not, however, be jealous ; for notwithstanding 
ibe manner in which he had related the incident, 
the lady was certainly a wcnnan of character, as he 
instantly discovered by her mien and appearance :' 
This particular confirmed the suspicion it was in- 
tended to remove ; and the Doctor finding that he 
was not 80 good company as usual, took his leave, 
but was met at the door by the Captain, who 
brou^ft him back. His presence, however insigni* 
ficant, imposed some restraint upon the rest of 
^e company; and Sir James, with as good an xp^ 
pearance of jocularity asf he could assume, asked 
the Captain, * Wiiat he had done with his wife/ 
The Captain, with some irresokttioD, replied, that 
* he had left her early in the morning at her father'^ | 
4nd that having made a point of waiting on her 
home, she sent word down that her cousin Mea* 
dows was indisposed, and had engaged her to break- 
hst,* The Captain, who knew nothing of the anec- 
^te that had been communicated by the Doctor^ 
judged by appearances that it was prudent thus in« 
directly to lie, by concealing the truth both from 
Sir James and his wife: he supposed, ipdeed, that 
Sir James would immediately inquire after his wife 
at her father's, and learn that she did not stay there 
to bred&fast ; but as it would not follow that they 
had been togeUier, he left her to account for her 
absence as- she thought fit, taking for. granted that 
what he had concealed she also would conceal, for 
tbe.same reasons ^ -or, if she did not^ as he had af* 
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firmed nothmg contrary to trath, he might pretend 
to have concealed it in Jest. Sir James, as soon as 
he had received this intelligence, took his leave with 
some appearance of satisfaction, and was followed 
by the Doctor. 

As soon as Mrs. Freeman and the Captain were 
alone, she questioned him with great earnestness 
about the lady whom he had been seen ta put into a 
chair. When he had heard that this incident had 
been related in the presence oT Sir James, he was 
greatly alarmed lest Lady Forrest should increase 
his suspicions, by attempting to conceal that which, 
by a series of inquiry to wmCh he was now stimu- 
lated, he would probably discover : he condemned 
this conduct in himself and, as the most eflfectual 
means at once to quiet the mind of his wife and ob- 
tain her assistance, he told her all that had hap- 
pened, and his apprehension of the consequences : 
he also urged her to go directly to Miss M^eadows, 
by whom his account would be confirmed, and of 
whom she might learn i^rther intelligence of Sir 
James ; and to find some way to acqusunt Lady 
Forrest with her danger, and admonish her to con- 
ceal nothing. ~ 

Mrs. Freeman was convinced of the Captain's 
sincerity, not only by the advice which he urged 
her to give to Lady Forrest, but by the consistency 
of the story and the manner ia which he was affect- 
ed. Her jealousy was changed into pity for her 
friend, and apprehension for her husband. She 
hasted to Miss Meadows, and kamt that Sir James 
had inquired of the iervant for his lady, and was 
told that she had been there early with Captain 
Freeman, but went away soon after him : she re- 
lated to KCss Meadows all that had happened, and 
dunking it at leadt possible thai Sir James might not 
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fifo directly hom^ she wrote the following letter to his 

* My dear Lady Forrest, 

' I am in the utmost distress for you. Sir James 
has suspicions which truth only can remove, and of 
which my indiscretion is the cause. If I had not 
concealed my desire of the Captain's return, your 
design to disengage yourself m>m him, whi^h I 
leara &om Miss Meadows, would have been effected. 
Sir James breakfasted with me in the Haymarket ; 
and has since called at your father's, from whence 
I write : he knows that your stay here was shorty 
and has reason to believe the Captain put you into 
a chair some hours afterwards at SpringoGardens/ 
I hope, therefore, my dear lady, that this uill reach 
your hands time enough to prevent your conceal- 
ing any thing. It would have been better if Sir 
James had luiown nothing, for then you would 
not have be^ suspected; but now he must know 
all, or you cannot be justified. Forgive the free- 
dom with which I write, and believe me most affec- 
tionately 

* Yours, 

* Maria Freeman.* 

' P. S. I hare ordered the bearer to say he came from 
Mrs. Fashion the milliner.' 



' ■ . * 

This letter was given to achairman^ and he was 
ordered to say he brought i^ from the milliner's ; 
because, if it should be known to come from Mrs. 
Freeman, and should fall by accident into Sir James's 
hands, his curiosity might prompt him to read it, and 
his jsaiousy to question the lady, without commuoicat* 
ing the content^. ,. . 

' vox., juuv* ^ 
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Muhos in s*imma p§rifulajmst$ 



F'a^uri timor ipse melt, JUOCAMUS^ 

How oft the fear of ill to ill betrays I 

iSiJ^ James betng convinced^ that his k% and iIm 
Captain had parsed the morning at a bagnio^ hf 
the answer which he received at her iathePs» went 
directly home. His Udy was just anwed befbrr 
him, and had not recovered firom the confusiooi 
and dread which seized her when she heard that 1^ 
James came to town the night before, 4nd afc the 
tame instant anticipated the consequences of her 
owii indiscretion. She was told he was dien at dio 
cofFee-house, and in a few minutes was t^owB imo 
an universal tremor upon hearing him knock at the 
door. He perceived her distress not with compas- 
sion but rage, because he believed it to proceed 
from the consciousness of giiik : ' he turned p^, 
and his lips quivered ; but he so far restrained his 
passion as to ask her, without invective, * Where, 
and how she had passed the night.' She replied^ 
< At Captain Freeman's ; that the Captain was upon 
guard, that she sat up with his lady till he cahie m^ 
and that then insisting to see her home she would* 
iuffer the coach to go no further than her father's, 
where he left her early in the morning;' she had 
not fortitude to relate the sequel, but stopped with 
irCHne appearance of irresolution aod terror. Sir 



Jameft thi!B iskedy < If she came dii^ctly fit)m her 
Other's hoBEie.* T)iis- question, and the manner in 
which it waS' asked, increased her confusion : to 
appear to ha^e st(^ped short in her narrative, she 
thought woukl be an implidition of guilt, as it would 
betray a desure of conceahaent : but the past could 
Bot be recalled, and she was impelled by equivoca- 
tion to fabehood, from which, however, she would 
have been kept back by fear, if Sir James had not 
deceived her into a belief that he had been no 
£uther than the neighbourhood. After these tumidtu- 
ous reflections, which passed m a moment, she veor-i 
tured to affirm, that * she stayed with Miss Meadows 
tin eight, and then came home :* but she uttered 
ihis ralsehood with such marks of guilt and shanef 
which she had indeed no otherwise than by this fidse^ 
kood incurred or deserved, that Sir James no moro 
doubted her infidelity than her existence. As hev 
stmy was the same with that of the Captain's, and at 
^le had concealed the truth and the other denied it» 
be concluded there was a confederacy between them | 
and detenrnning first to bring the Obtain to account^ 
lie turned firom her abruptly, and inmiediately left ther 
bouse* 

At the door he met the chairman who had been 
difl^ched by Mrs. Freeman to his lady; and 
fiercely interrogated him what was his business, 
the man,|Hrodttced the tetter, and saying, as he had 
been ordered, that he brought it from Mrs. Fashion, 
j^ James snatched it firom him, and mutteriag soma 
fSKpresBioss of contempt and resentment, thrust it into 
)pifj>ocketi. 

•; It happened that Sir James did not find the Cap^i 

lain at' home ; he^ therefore, left a billet, in which he 

riK^ested to see him at a nei^bouring tavern,, uid 

Ifddedthat he had put on his sword. 

. Jii the «eaii timei hia lady» dreading a discovery 
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of the falsehood which she had assoted, dispatched 
a billet to Captain Freeman ; in which she con* 
jured him as a man of honour, for particular rea- 
sons not to own to Sir James, or any other persoiv 
that he had seen her after he had left her at her 
Other's : she also wrote to her cousin MeadoWi, 
intreating, that if she was questioned by Sir James, he 
might be told that she stayed with her till eig^t 
o'clock, an hour at which onlyherself and the senranta 
were up. 

The billet to Miss Meadows came soon after 
the chairman had returned with dn account of what 
had happened to the letter ; and Mrs. Fre«nan was 
just gone in great haste to relate the accident to the 
Captain, as it was of importance that he should knbw 
it before his next interview with Sir* James: bfut 
the Captain had been at home before her, and had 
received both Sir James's billet and that of his lady* 
He went immediately to the tavern, and, inquiring 
for Sir James Forrest, was shewn into a back<4ooin 
one pair of stairs : Sir James received his sahitadOn 
without reply, and instantly bolted the door. Hif 
jealousy was complicated with that indignation and 
contempt, which a sense of injury from a person of 
inferior rank never fails to produce; he, therefi>ref 
demanded of the Captain in a haughty tone, * Whe* 
ther he had not that morning been in c6inpanT 
with his wife, after he had left her at her father's r 
The Captain, who was incensed at Sir James's ihan* 
ner, and deemed himself engaged in honour to keB|f 
the lady's secret, answered, that * after what he had 
said in the morning, no man had a right to sup po t 
fae had seen the lady aftervrards ; that to insiaote 
the contrary, was obliquely to charge him witb^ 
falsehood ; that he was bound to answer no sudi 
questions, till they were properly explained; and 
that as a-gentleman he was prepared to 



Ittt koiioar.* Sir James justly detemed this reply 
as e^mratioi^ and an mnut : and being no longer 
able to Festrain his rage» he cursed the Captain a» 
m liar abd st scoundrel^ and at the eame time strikinff 
lam a violent, blow wi^ his fi^ drew his sword and 
put himself in a posture of defence. Whatever de^ 
sign the Captain might have had to bring his friend 
to temper^ and reconcile him to his wii^, when he 
first entered; the room* he was now equally enr^ed» 
;lnd indeed had suffered equal indignity ; he, there^ 
Ibre, drew at the same instant, and after a few 
desperate passes on both sides^ he received a wound 
in his breast^ and reeling backward a^few paces felt 
down* 

The noise had brought many people to the dooir 
of the room, and it was forced open just as the Capt* 
tain received his wound : Sir James was secured^ 
and a messenger was dispatched for a surgeon. Jn 
the mean time, the Captain perceived himself tft 
be dying: and whatever might before have beett 
bis opinion of right and wrong, and honour and 
shame, he now thought all dissimulation criminal/ 
and that his murderer had a right to that truth whick 
he thought it meritorious to deny him when he wai 
his IHend : he, therefore, earnestly desired to spealb 
a few words to him in private. This request was 
immediately granted ; tl^ persons who had rushed 
in withdrew, contenting themselves to ke^ guard 
at the door ; and the Captain beckoning Sir Jamei 
4» kneel down by him, then told him, that * however 
hm'}$Af might have been surprisedf or betrayed bft 
fiidt ov f^ar into dissiihulation or falsehood, sho 
wtas^innoGent of the crime which he supposed hev 
solidtotts to conceal :' he then briefly related all th» 
ei^nts as they had happened ; and at last, grasping^ 
Kis hand; urged him to escape from the window, that 
hemigkt be a friend to^ his. widoiw and to his chiU^ 
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if its birth should not be prevented by the death of its 
Either. Sir James yielded to the force of diis tnottvet 
and escaped as the Captain had directed. In hit 
way to Dover he read the letter which he had taken, 
from the chairman, and the next post incloied it ifli 
the following to his lady : 

* My dear Charlotte, 

< I AM the most wretched of all men ihot I do 
Bot upbraid you as the cause : would to God that I 
were not more guilty than you ! We are the martjfrt 
of dissimulation. By dissimulation dear Capiam 
Freeman was induced to waste those hours with you, 
which he would otherwise have enjoyed with the 
poor unhappy dissembler his wife. Trusting in the 
success of dissimulation, you was tempted- to Venture 
into the Park, where you met him whom you wished 
to shun. By detecting dissimulation in the Captain, 
my suspicions were increased ; and by dissimuiatioa 
and ^sehood you • confirmed them^ But your dissi- 
mulation and falsehood were the effects of mine; 
yours were ineffectual, mine succeeded: for I left 
word that I was gone no further than the Cofiee- 
house, that you might not suspect I had learned too 
much to be deceivecL By the success of a . lie put 
into the mouth of a chairman, I was prevented mnm 
reading a letter which at last would have undeceived 
me ; and by persisting in dissimulation, the Captaia 
has made his friend a fugitive, and his wife a widow* 
Thus does insincerity terminate in misery and con- 
fWsion, whether in its inmiediate purpose it sncdeedi 
or is disappointed. O my dear Charlotte ! if ever we 
meet again, t o meet again in peace is impotable 
b ut if ever we meet again, let us resolve to be 
mncere : to be sincere is to be wise, innocent and 
tafe. We venture to commit faults which shame or 
^Enr would prevent, if wt did not hope to coocetl 



iktta by a lie. But in the labyrinth of fidsehood, 
men m«et those eyils which they seek to ayoid ; ^amd 
as in the strait path of truth alone they can see before 
theniy in the strait path, of truth alone they can 
pursue felicity with success. Adieu ! I am - . . 
dreadfulJ — ^I can subscribe nothing that does not 
l^oach and torment me^— Adieu \' -■ 

Within a few. weeks after the recent of this letter^ 
|li& unhappy lady heard that her husband was cast 
a^^y in hu passage to France. 
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more than htinuui voice ! . 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

■ .' , 

8IR, 

LoNOiNus proceeds^ to address his friend Terentianus 
in the following manner : 

It is the peculiar privilege of poetry, not only to 
jklace material objects in die most amiable attitudes, 
and to clothe them in the most graceful dress, but 
ilsd-to give life and motion to immaterial beings } 
gnd form, and colour, and action, ev|^ to abstract 
ideas ; to embody, the Virtues, the .Vices, and. the 
Passions ; and to bring before our eyes, as on a. stage, 
every faculty of the human mind* . 



Prasdpo^ii^ therefore^ or persottficaf^diS con* 
dttcted with .digiuty and prc^nety, may be justlf 
«8teemed one €£ the greatest efiorts of the ereatiTe 
Dower of a warm and Mvely iinagiiiatkm'. Of tlitti 
£gu]% many ilkstrious examples may be produced 
mm the Jewish writer? I have been sor earaestly 
recommending to yoor pemsal ; among ' whon^ 
every part and object o^ nature is animated, and 
fsodowed with sense,. iKrith passion, and with ha^ 
guage. ^ . • 

To say that the lightening obeyed the commands 
of God, would of itself be sufficiently sublime ; but 
a Hebrew bard expresses this idia^ with far greater 
energy and life : * Canst thou send lightnings, that 
they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are !' 
And ^[ain, f God seodeth forth %Lt, and it .goeth ; 
he calleth it again, and it obeyeth him with fear.* 
How animated, how empkatical, is this unexpected 
answer, * Here we are !' 

> PMo, with a divine boldness, rotiodtteev' in his 
Crito, the Laws of Athens pleading with Socrates, 
and dissuading him from an attempt to escapb from 
the prison in which he was confined ; and the Ro« 
man rival of Demosthenes has made his Country 
tenderly expostulate with Catiline, on the dreadful 
miseries which his rebellion would devolve on 
her head. But will a candid critic prefer either of 
these admired personifieations, to these passages iQ 
the Jewish poets, where Babylon, or -Jerusalem^ or 
Tjrre, are represented as sitting on the dust, covered 
with sackcloth, stretching out her hands m Tttn, 
and loudly lamenting their desolation ? Nay, fir* 
ther, will he reckon them even equal to die n>lfew» 
ing fictions ? Wisdom is introduced, saying of her- 
sett: <When God prepared the heavens, I was 
there ; when he set a circle upon the face of the 
deep, when be gave to the sea his decree that the 

6 
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wsatcft should not pass his oooinMmdmeiits, when 
he appointed die fbnndatians. of the eardi, then was 
Ilnrhim as one brought up with him ; and I was 
daajjE his delight^ playing always before him.* 
WkoKf Terentianust shall we find our Minenrv 
peaking with, snch dk;nitv and elevation ? The 
goddess of the Hebrew Dard* is not oi^y the patro- 
ness and inrentress of arts and learaihgy the parent 
of l^ctty .and &me, the guardian and conductress of. 

- human life ; but she is painted as immortal and etflfc. 
nal, the constant companion of the great CRSATiai 

? himself, and die partaker of his couosds and design^' 
Still bolder. is the other Prosopopoeia: <.Destrac* 
tion and Deatksay (of \Wisdom) we have heard the 
fame- thereof ¥rith our ears** If pretenders to taste 
and'^pdgment. censure such a fiction as - extravagant 
and wild, I despise their frigidity, and gross insen*. 
tibiltty. 

When Jehovah is represented. as descending to- 
punish:, the earth in his just anger^.^it^ is addodf 

' * Before him went the Pestilence.' When the Baby** 
Ionian, tyrant is destroyed, * the fir-trees rejoice at hii 
•fidl,^ and the cedars of Lebanon, sayine, Since thou 
art laid down, no feller is come up against us.' And 
at the captivity of Jerusalem die very ramparu 
and the walls lament, < they langmsh together.' 
jRead likewise the followmg address, and tell me 
what emotion you feel at the time of perussd : *.0 

^ thiHi sword of the Lord^ how long will it be ere thou 

' be quiet? Put up thyself into. thy. scabbard, rest and 
be silent.' Art thou not amazed and delighted, my 
friend, to behold joy and angui^^.and revenge as* 
cribed to the trees oi the fiorest^ to walls, and wtrlikt 
instruments. • . - ^iM 

. Before I conclude these observattcm, I cannot 
Ibfbear taking. notice .of two. remarkable passages 
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io the Hebrew wnters, because thef bear a close m* 
semblance with two in otir own tragedians. 

Sophocles, by a noble Prosopopoeia, thus aggva* 
i^srtes the misery of the Thebans, visited fa^* a 
dreadful plague ■ ■ * Hell- is enriched ^th groaiMi 
and lamentations.' This image is heightened byn 
Jewish author, \^m describes Hell or Hadetr asy 
* an enormous monster, who hath extended and ttu. 
iaarged lumself, and opened his insatiable mouth witb^ 
0Qt measure.' 

'^^^ Cassandra, in Eschylus, struck with the treachery 
a&d barbarity of Clytemnestra, who is murdering hor 
husband Agamemnon, suddenly exclaims in a pro* 
phetic fury, < shall I call her the . direful mother of 
HeD !' To- represent the most terrible species of des« 
truction, the Jewish poet says, < the fir8t4x>m of 
Death shall derour his strength.' , 

Besides the attribution of person and action to 
objects immaterial or inanimate, there is still ano- 
ther n)ecies of the Prosopopoeia no less^ fively ami 
beautiful than ' the fi^rmeir, when a real person is 
introduced speaking with propriety and dtecorcmu 
The speeches which the Jewish poets have put iiMdi 
the mOuth of their Jbrqvah, are woithy tht 
greatness and incomprehensible Majesty of tbt 
All-Perfect Being. Hear him asking one of his 
creatures, with a lofiy kind of irony, * Where wast 
thou, when I laid the foundations of the earth ? dc^ 
dare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath kid 
the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? or who hath 
stretched the fine apon it ? Whereon are the Saanm 
daitioaa thereof fastened, or who laid the coraer- 
stone? When the morning stars sang together and 
all the son^jj^ God shouted for joy ? Or who shut 
iq) the sea whh doors, when it brake forth as 'if it 
Md issued out of the womb^ When 1 brake tt«|i 
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|Ebr my deci^ place, and aet 1^8, aad door«» and 
said, Hidierto shall thou come, but no farther, and 
JMse ahsdl the pride of thy waves be stayed.' How 
i»a \f^ reply io these sublime inquiiies, but in the 
words that Ibllow ? ' Behold, I am vile, what, shaU 
J answer thee? I will lay mine hand upon my 
iooiuh*' 

I l^ye in a former treatise observed to you, that 
Jjcmier lias degraded his Gods into men 2 these 
writers alone have not violated the Divins Ma« 
^SSTY by inadequate and indecent representations, ^t 
have made the great Creator act, and speak in » 
JBanner suitable to the supreme dignity of his nature^ 
AS ^ as the grossness of mortal conceptions wiU 
|>ennit. From • the sublimity and spirituality of their 
notionsy so different in degree and kind from those of 
^e most exalted philosophers, one may, perhaps, be 
inclined to think their claim to a divine inspiration 
reasonable and just, since God alone can describe him- 
nelf to man. 

I had written thus far, when I received dispatchoB 
from the empress Zeoobia, with orders to attend her 
instantly at Palmyra ; but am resolved, befgre I set 
i)ut, to add to this letter a few remarks on the beautifid 
lx>n[^)ari8ons of the < Hebrew poets. 

The use of similes in general consists in the illus* 
tratioaa or amplification of any subject, or in present- 
ing pleasing pictures to the mind by the suggestion 
of new images. Homer and the Hebrew bardt 
disdain minute resemblances, and seek not an exact 
correspondence with every feature of the object they 
introduce. Provided a general likeness appear, they 
think it sufficient. Not solicitous for exactness, which 
in every work is the sure criterion of a cdjLaad creep- 
mg genius, they introduce many circui9|PH^pts that 
perhaps haye 00 direct affinity to the subjectiy hot takea 
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all together contribute to the variety and beaatyof 
the piece. ' • 

The pleasures of friendfihip and benevolence art 
compared to the perfumes that flow from the oint- 
inents usually poured on the priest's head, which 
run down to his beard and even to the skirts of hit • 
clothing. The sun rising and breaking in upon the 
shades of nig^t, is compared to a bridegroom issuins^ 
out of' his chamber; in allusion to the Jewisa 
custom of ushering the bridegroom from his cham- 
ber at midnight with great solemnity and splendor^ 
preceded by dw- light of innumerable lamps and 
torches. How amiably is the tenderness and soli- 
citude of God for his favourites expressed! ^ As 
the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did 
lead them !' On the other hand, how dreadfully it 
his indignation described ; * I will be unto them at. 
a lion, as a leopard bythe way will I observe thenik 
I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her 
whelps, and I will rent the caul of their heart;' A 
Httle afterwards the scene suddenly changes, and 
divine favour is painted by the following similir 
tudes : * I will be as the dew unto Judea ; he shaH 
grow as the lily ; his branches shall spread, and hit 
beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his smell likt 
Mount Libanus*' Menander himself, that just cha- 
racterizer of human life, has not given us a more, 
dpt and livdy comparison than the following': * At 
|he climbing a sandy way is to the feet of the aged^ 
|o is a wife full of words to a quiet man.' - Nor hat 
pne of'oar Grecian poets spoken so feelingly, so 
eloquenditer so elegantly of beauty, as the £m- 
"perdr SoOsbn of his mistress, or bride, in imaget^ 
perfectly original and new: < Thy hair,' says he^ 
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' is as a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilead ; 
thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, 
that come up from the washing :' by which umili- 
tude their exact equality, evenness and whiteness, are 
jusdy represented. * Tiiy neck is like the tower of 
jDavidy Duilded for an armoury, whereon there hang 
a ^ousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men :' that 
is, straight and tall, adorned with golden chains and 
the richest jewels of the East. <Thy two breasts 
are like two young roes that are twins, which feed 
among the lilies i* tKe exquisite elegance * and pro* 
fnety of which similitude need not be pointed out, 
and cannot be excelled. 

I hare purposely reserved one comparison for a con- 
clusion, not only for the sake of its beauty and just- 
ness, but because it describes a friendship so different 
from the constancy which I hope will ever be the 
character of yours and mine. * My brethren,' says 
the writer, * have dealt deceitfully with me. Thejr 
are like torrents which when sWoln and increased, with 
•winter showers and the meltings of ice, promise great 
and un£iiling plenty of waters ; but in the times of 
Tiolent heats, suddenly are parched up and disappear. 
The traveller in the deserts of Arabia seeks for them 
in vain ; the troops of Sheba looked, the caravans of 
Tema waited for them : they came to the accustomed 
^rings for relief; they were confounded, they pmshed 
withthirtL' 

In giving you these short specimens of Jewislv 
poesy, I think I may compare myself to those spiea 
which the above-mentioned Moses dispatched, to dis- 
cover the country he intended to conquer ; and who 
|>rought from thence, as evidences of ils fruitfulness, 
the most delicious flgs and pomegraciateM|ul a branch 
irith one cluster of grapes, * so hrge SKi weighty,' 
lays the historian^ < that they bare it between tvro 
jipon a suC FareweL Z. 
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^ Damnant guodaCn iiiUiligUift, ^^ CIC* 

They condemn what they do not understand. 

EuRiPiDss, having preseilted Socrates with ^ 
writings of HeraclitUiSy a philosopher famed for in- 
volution and obscurity, inquired afterwards hi^ 
i^nion of their mmu < What I understand,' aaid 
Socrates, • < I find to be excellent ; and, therefore^ 
4^1ieive that to be of equal, value which I cannot 
•understand.' 

The reflecticm pf every, man who reads this paasage 
-will suggest to him the difierence between the practice 
of Socrates, and that of modem critics : Socratetr wfap 
had, by long observ^ation upon himself and otheri> 
discovered the weakness of the strongest, and the dim^ 
jness of the most enlightened intellect, was afraid to 
decide hastily in his own i^vour, or to conclude that 
gn author hath written without meaning* bepause be 
could not immediately catch his ideas ; he knew that 
jthe faults of books are often more justly imputable ,tp 
the reader, who sometimes wants attention, iod uxam^ 
times penetration ; whose understanding ; is often ob^ 
atructed by prejudice, and often dissipated by remita* 
i>ess ; who comes sometimes to- a new study, unfiif'- 
nished with the knowledge previously necessary 4 and 
.finds difficulties insuperable, ^r want of . ardom' 
.aufHcient tt^encounter them. 

Obscur^ and clearness are relative terms x to 
jome readers scarce any book ..is easy,, to others 
Aot iaany are difficult; aod luraly theyi wbofla 
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neither any exuberant pnuse beto wed by others, nor 
any emineDt conquests oTer ttnbbom problems, haw 
entitled to exalt themselres aboire the common or« 
ders of mankind, might condescend to imitate the can* 
dour of Socrates ; and where they find incontestiblo 
proofs of superior genius, be content to think that 
there is justness in the connection which they cannot 
trace, and cogency in the reasoning which they cannot 
comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonaUe, than in 
die perusal of the authors of antiquity ; of those 
whose works have been the delight o£ ages, and 
transmitted as the great inheritance of mankind 
from one generation to another: sorely, no mail 
<an, without the utmost arrogance, imagine, that 
he brings any superiority of uncterstanding to tho 
perusal of these books which have been preserred io 
the devastation of cidetr, and snatched up fixMn th^ 
wreck of nations ; which those who fled before bar« 
barians have been careful to carry off in the hurry 
of migration, and of which barbarians have repenteq 
the destruction* If in books thus made veneFabb 
by the uniform attestation of successive ages, any 
passaged shall appear unworthy of that praise whicn 
tUey have formerly received ; let us not unmediatehp 
determine, that they owed their reputation to duL« 
Bess or bigotry; but suspect at least that our an* 
pestors had some reasons for their -opinions, and that 
our ignoFance of those re^ons makes us differ, from 
them. 

It often happeusy that an author's reputation is 
endangered in succeeding times, by that which rais- 
ed the loudest' applause toong his contemporaries : 
nothing is read with greater pleasure tJMin allusions 
to recent fects, reigning opinions, Or pesent con- 
^oversies ; but when facts are forgotten, and con- 
troversies extinguished, these fevourite touches lose 
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all their graces ; and the author in hit deseent* to 
posterity, must be left to the mercy of chance, with- 
out any power of ascertaining the memory of those 
things to which he owed his luckiest thoughts and 
his kindest reception. 

. On such occasions, every reader should remember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time ; he . should impute the seeming 
defects of his autbior to some chasm of intelligence, 
and suppose, that the sense, which is now weak was 
once forcible, and the expression which is now dubious 
formerly determinate. . ^ ... 

How much the mutilation of ancient history hat 
taken away from the beauty of poetical perform* 
ances, may be conjectured nrom the light which a 
lucky . commentator sometimes e^Rises, by the re- 
covery of an incident that had been long forgotten : 
thus, in the third book of Horace, Juno's denutici- 
ations against those that should presume to raise 
again the walls of Troy, could for many ages 
please only by splendid images and swelling lan- 
guage, of which no man discovered the use or pro- 
priety, till Le Feyre, by shewing on what occasion 
the Ode was written, changed wonder to rational 
delight. Many passages yet undoubtedly remain in 
the same, author, which ap exacter knowledge of the 
incidents of his time would clear from objections* 
Among these I have always numbered the following 
lines: 



Aurum per medics ire safellites^ 
St perrumpere amat saxa, potentiws 

Idufulmneo, Cwcidit Augitrit 
Argivi doMtu oh lucrum 
l^mersa exeidio. Dijfidit urbium 
Pertas vir Jlfacedo, et subruit amftlot 

Mege* muneribus, Munem ntviuia 

5aevot UUqucam duces. 



,* Strengtr than thunder's wulged ibro^ 

AU-powerful gold can spiead its couxsCf 
Hiro' watchful guatds its passage inake| 
And loves tlirough iofid walltto break : 
From gold the overwhelming woes^ 
That cnxshM the Grecian augur rose » 
Philip with gold thro* cities broke. 
And rival monarchs felt his yoke ; 
Captains ofsbhi tog§Id are slaves ^ 
The fierteat thtir tnlon tuitids and v/a^es. 

FRANCIS* 

The close of this passage, by which every reader is 
now disappointed and ofiFended, was probably the 
delight ot the Roman court: it cannot be imagine^ 
that Horace^ after having given to gold the force of 
thundeiv ^d told of its ^wer to storm cities and 
to conquer kin^ would have coadudsd his ac<i 
count of its efficacy with its influence over naval 
commanders, had he not alluded to some fact thea 
current* in the mouths of men, and therefore more 
interesting for a time than the conquests of Philip. 
Of the like kind may be reckoned another stanza m 
the siime book : 



yussa coram non sine conscif 



Surgit marito, seu vocat institor 
Sen navis Hispans magistcr 
Dedectrum pretiosmt emptor. 

The conscious hushandhids her as^ 
JVben some rich factor courts her charms^ 
"Who calls the wanton toiiis.anns, 
And| prodigal of weahh and fame, 
' Pr<^usely fa^» the costly shame. (RANCIS^ 

He has little knowledge, of Horace who imagiaet 
that the Factor, or the Spanish Merchant, are men- 
tioned by chance : there was undoabtediy some po- 
pular story of an. intrigue, which tboso oames recalled 
IP ib^ laemojy of hii wsd^'. • 

^9 



The flame of 4dr 'genius* in other {>trts,r; thta[^;h 
somewhat- dimmed by time, is not totally eclipsed, 
his address, and judgment yet appear, though much of 
the spirit and vigour of his sentiment is lost : this has 
happened to the twoitieth Ode of the first book. 

J^ile potahis models Sahlnum 

Cantbarh, Graca quod ego ipst testa ' 

Cwditupt levi ; datus in tbeairo 
Cum tihi plauius^ 

Chare MaccHtu ejues* Vtpaterm. 

fluminis ripa, simul etjoeosm 

Redder et Itnides tihi f^aticani 
Mofitii imago, * 

A poet's beverage .humbly cheap, 

(Should great Maecenas be my gUjBtt) 
The Vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet it) sober ciips, shall crown the feast i 
*Twa8 rack'd into a Grecian cask. 

Its rougher juice to melt away ; 
I seal*d it too- ■ a pleasing task ! 

With annpal joy to mark the glorious dayi 
When in applausive shouts thy name 

Spread frool the theatre around, 
i> Fktating on thy own Tiber's stream, ' 

And Echo, playful nymph, retum*d the sound. 

FRANOSL 

We here easily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation ; but cer- 
tainly are less delighted than those, to whom the 
mention of the applause bestowed upon Maecenas, 
gave occasion to recount the actions or words tha( 
produced it. . 

Two lines which have exercised the ingenuity of 
modem critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an easy supposition : Horace thus ad- 
clresses Agrippa : 

Seriheris Vario fottis, ethottium 
Victwty Maeonii carminis allte. 

. - Varius,a s'wan of Home/ s woing^ 

Shall bnve Agrippa's <OBquesu siflK* . 7|LANCIS^ 
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That Varius shoq&d be called * a bird of HcMaeric 
song/ appears so harsh to modern ears, that an emen- 
dation of the text has been proposed : but surely the 
learning of the antients had been long ago obliterated* 
had every man thought hirasdf at hberty to corrupt 
the lines which he did not understand. li we imagine 
that Varius had 'been by any of his cotemporaries cele- 
brated under the appellation pf Musarum AleSy the 
swan of the Muses, the. language of Horace becomei 
jgracetiil and familiar ; and that such a compliment 
was at least possible^ we know from the transforxiuk* 
tion feigned by Horace of himself 

The mgst elegant compliment that was paid to Ad* 
dison* is of this obscure and perishable kind. 

When panting Virtue her last efibrts made. 
You brought your Clio to the virgm*« aid. 

These lines must please as long as they are under- 
stood ; but can be understood only by those that have 
observed Addison's signatures in the Spectator. 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall exem- 
plify by another instance, which I take this occasion 
to mention, because* as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted lu Tibullus addresses Cynthia iq thii 
manner: 

Tespeeiem^ svprema mtil cum venerii b«ra^ 
Te teneam morient dij^wnte mamt* 

Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia, stand* 
Held weakly by my fainting trembling hand. 

To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on tht 

^ath of Tibullus : 

(Cynthia Jecedetts,felieius, imquH^ amaUt 
Sum tibi ; vixisti dum tuus ignis eramp 

Cut Ntmesis, fuidp ait, tiki stmi mea dawma doUfi f 
J\i^tttmtjMr$uuitfmf9kwtMnth 



• Blest wilt my rngAyTetbrMg Cynthia tfry*tf I 
Nor till he left my W^aat, TibuUus dyU . 

Forbear, $<nd Nemesis^ roy loss to moaQp 
fhe fainting trembling haad was miqe alone* 

fhe beauty of this passage, \(r!udi c6xisist8 in the ap- 
probation made by Keffi^fsis of the line origina&f 
directed to Cynthia, had been wholly imperceptible td 
succeeding ^ges, had chance, \\'hkh has destroyed 66 
jnahy greater VolumeSj deprived uS UkQtviSe. of th<? 
boems of T^Miflutf* 
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!■ i .M Si Fieria Qftairans tihi nuihts iti Area 
Qstendatury amcf ntmen vktumque JMachara 
J^t vendai ftoiitis, cowfnlssa quod Auctlo ve/idlt 
Stantibus, Oenopbirunty Trif>»des, Armaria, Cistas^ 
Maky^nm Sacchi^ UmAas, tS* Tisraa/auOi, ]V% 

If not a souse in thy lank purse appear, 
Go mount the rostrum and turn auctioneer; 
With china crack*d the greedy crowd trepan. 
With spurious pictures and with false japan ;, 
Sell the collected stores of misers dead, 
Or English peers fbr debts to Gallia fled. 

The indijjjence of authors, and particularly of poet^ 
has long been the object of lamentation and ridicule, 9f 
compassion and contempt. 

It has been observed, that not one favourite of 
the Muses has ever been able to build a house since 
the days of Aa^biQ% whose m k i«vuld be fivr- 
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•tun^rte for them irtthey possessed ; and^ that the 
grreatest punishment that can possibly be inflicted 
on them, is to oblige' them to sup in their own 
lodgings. 

AMUs mbi riddmmt ma ttltamki, 
■ Where pigeons lay their eggs. 

Boileau introduces Damon, whose writings enter<% 
tained and instructed the city and the court, as having 
passed the summer without a shirt, and the winter 
without a cloak; and - resolving at last to forsake 
Paris, 

■ I ou la veriu naplut mi Fat tu I Jem ; 
Where shtvVing worth da longer finds a home ; 

and to find out a retreat in some distant grotto, 

D* ni jamais mi VHuhsier, ni U Serjent n' approtht \ 

Safe, where no critics damn, no duns molest. POPS. 

< The rich Comedian,' says Bruyere, < lolling in hii| 
gilt chariot, bespatters the &ce oi Comeille walking, 
afoot :' and Juvenal remarks, that his coutemporary 
' bards generally qualified themselves by their diet, to 
make excellent bustos ; that they were compelled 
sometimes to hire lodgings at a baker's, in order to 
warm themselves^ for nothing ; and that it was th« 
common fate of the fraternity, 

faUert^ \St vuium /•/« mtcire DecemM* 

T o pine, 
I^ok pale, and all December taste no wine. 

DRYDEN. 

Virgil himself is strongly suspected to have lain Iq 
%fae streets, or on some Koma^ Bdkf when he speaks 
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8o feelingly of a hdny and tenpestuotts iiigiit in hif 
Weli4uiown epigram. 

. * There ought to be an hospital foundefl for dscxyti 
wits,' said a lively Frenchman, < and it might he caued 
an hospital of incurables.' 

Few, perhaps, wander amoilg' the laurels trf" Par^ 
nassus, but who have reason ardently to wish and to 
exclaim with ^neas, but without the hero's goo4 
fortune, 

Si nunc se fieih tile aureus arigre raktus 
O^tettdui nemore in tanh / 

O ! in thrs ample grove could I behold 

The^ree that blooms with vegetable gold. PITTf 

The patronage of Lelius and Sdpio did not; 
enable Terence to rent a house. Tasso, in a hu-* 
morous sonnet addressed to his favourite cat, ear? 
nestly entreats her to lend him the light of Her eyet^ 
during his midnight studies, not being himself able 
to purchase a candle to write by. Dante, the 
Homer of Italy, and Gamoens of Portugal, were 
both banished and imprisoned. Cervantes, per- 
haps the hiost original genius the world ever be- 
held, perished by want in the streets of Madrid, a^ 
4id our own Spenser at Dublin. And a writers 
little inferior to the Spaniard in the exquisitenesi 
of his humour and railtenr, I mean £ra8mus, after 
the tedious wanderings of many years, from city to 
eity, and from patron to patron, praised, and pro^ 
mised, and deceived by all, obtained no setdement 
J>ut with his printer. < At last,' says he, in one of 
his epistles, * I should have been advanced to a car- 
dinalship, if there had not been a decree in my 
yray, by whieh those are secluded from thi# ho- 
nour, whose income amounts not to three thousan4 
ducats.' 
- I remenalMr to have read a aatiit in Latin jsotm 
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intkledy < A Poet h^ bougbt a hoamJ The poet 
h2¥iog purchased a house, the natter was immedi- 
ately laid before the parliament of poets, assembled 
on that importsDt occasioiiy as a thing unheard o^ 
as a very bad precedent, and of most pemicioof 
-consequence; and accordingly, a very severe sen- 
-tence was pronounced against the buyer. When the 
members came to give their votes, it appeared there 
was. not a single person in the assembly, who througk 
the favour of powerful patrons, or their own happy 
genius, was worth so muck as to be proprietor cv 
a house, either by inheritance or purchase : all of 
them neglecting their private fortunes, confessed an^ 
boasted, that they lived in lodgings. The poet wal^ 
Uierefore, ordered to sell his house inmiediately, u> 
buy wine with the money for their entertainment, in 
4)raer to make some expiation for his enormous crime» 
^d to ^each him to lire unsettled and without cart 
jike a true poet. 

Such are the ridiculous and suph the pitiable 
atones related, to expose the poverty of poets ia 
different ages and nations ; but which^ I am in* 
clined to think, are rather the boundless exag^ers^ 
^ns of satire and fancy, than the sober result of 
experience, and the determination of truth and 
judgment : for the general position may be contra- 
dicted by numerous examples; and it may, per- 
haps, appear, on reflection and examination, that 
the art is not chargeable with the faults and i^l* 
in^ of- its peculiar professors, that it has no pe« 
cufiar tendency to make men either rakes or 
spendthrifts, and that those who are indigent 
poets would have been indigent merchants and 
mechanics. 

The neglect of oeconomy, in which great geniuses 
ore supposed to have indulged themselves, has un» 
f»r^Uiately giyeA'fO much authority, asid justijS^c»i 
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tion to csb^lessaess and extrayagancey that .many a 
minute rhimer has. fallen into dissipation and 
drunkenness^ because JButler and Otway lived and 
died in an alehouse. As a certain blockhead wore 
his gown on ope shoulder to mimic the negligence 
of Sir Thomas More, so these servile imitators fol- 
low their masters in all that disgraced them ; con- 
tract immoderate debts, because Dryden died in- 
solvent ; and neglect to change their linen, because 
Smith was a sloven. < If I should happen to look 
pale/ says Horace, . < all the hackney-writers in 
B.ojme would immediately drink cummin to gain the 
same complexion.' And I myself am acquainted 
,with a witling who uses a glass, only because P(^. 
was near*sighted. 

I can easily conceive, that a mind occupied and 
overwhelmed with the weight and immensity of its 
own. conceptions,, glancing with astonishing Mpidity 
from heaven to earth, and from earth to heayeiip 
cannot willingly submit to the dull drudgery of exa^ 
mining die justness and accuracy of a butcher's 
bill. To descend from the widest and most conip 
|>rehensive views of nature, and weigh out hops for 
A brewing, must be invincibly disgusting to a toie 
genius : to be able to build imaginary palaces of 
the most exquisite architecture, but yet not to pay a 
carpenter's bill, is a cutting mordiication and disgrace : 
to be ruined- by pursuing the precepts of Virgilian 
agriculture, and by plowing classically, without attend- 
ing to the wholesome monitions ot low British far* 
-niers, is a circumstance that aggravates the i^iure 
of a crop, to a man who wishes to have Jived in the. 
Augustan age, and despises the system of modem 
husbandry. 

Many poets, however, may be found, who have 
condescended to the cares of oeconomy, and who 
Jove conducted their families with ail the pam- 
7 
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mony and regularity of an alderman of the last cen- 
tury ; who have not superciliously disdained to enter 
kito the concerns of common life, and to subscribe to 
and study certain necessary dogmas of the vul^r, con- 
vinced of their utility and exigency, and well know« 
ug that because they are vulgar, they are, therefore, 
both important and true. 

If we look backwards on antiquity, or survey ages 
nearer our own, we shall find several of the greatest 
geniuses so hr from being sunk in indigence, that 
many of them enjoyed splendor and honours, or at 
least were secured against the anxieties of poverty, by 
a decent competence and plenty of the conveniences of 
life. 

Indeed, to pursue riches farther than to attain a 
decent competence, is too low and illiberal an occu- 
{Httion for a real genius to descend to ; and Horace 
wisely ascribes the manifest inferiority of the Roman 
literature to the Grecian, to an immoderate love of 
money, which necessarily contracts and rusts the mind^ 
and disqualifiM tt for noble and generous under- 
takings, 

- .£schylu8 was an oiHcer of no small rank in the 
Athenian army at the celebrated batde of Marathon ; 
and Sophocles was an accomplished general, who 
commanded his countrymen in several most important 
expeditions': Theocritus was caressed and enriched 
by Ptolemy ; and the gaiety of Anacreon was the 
result of ease and plenty : Pindar was better rewarded 
for many of his odes, than any other bard ancient or 
modem, except perhaps Boikau for his celebrated 
piece of flattery on the taking Namur : Viieil at last 
possessed a fine house at Rome, -and a Villa at Na- 
ples : * Horace,' says Swift in one of his lectures on 
ceconomy to Gay, * I am gure kept his coacli :* 
Lucan and Silius Itali:us dwelt in marble palaces, 
and had their gardens adorned with the most exqui*. 

VOL. XXIV. L 
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site capital statues of Greece : Milton was f»nd of a 
domestic life, and lived with exemplary frugality and 
Order : Comeille and Racine were both admirable 
masters of their families, ^thful husbands, and pm- 
dent (economists : Boileau, by the Itberalities of 
L<ewis, was enabled to purchase a delightful privacy 
at Auteuil, was eminently skilled in the management 
of his finances, and despised that aJectation which 
arrogantly aims to place itself above the necear. 
sary decorums and rules of civU life ; in all whidi 
particulars they were equalled by Addison, Swiftf 
and Pope. 

It ought not, therefore, to be concluded from a 
few examples to the contrary, that poetry and prudence 
are incompatible ; a conclusion that seems to have 
arisen in this kingdom, from the dissolute behaviour 
of the despicable debauchees, that disgracexl the muaef 
and the court of Charles the Second, by their fives 
and by their writings. Let those who are blest with 
frenius recollect, that ceconomy is the parent of inte* 
grity, of liberty, and of ease: and the beauteous sister 
of temperance, of cheerfulness, and health ; and thtt 
pofuseness is a cruel and crafty demon, that eradoally 
involves her followers in dependence and debcs^ 
that is, fetters them with * irons that enter into their 
souls.' 

Z- 
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N'Sa SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1753. 



yu* estet ah bosfe dtteri. 

Our foes may teacli, the wise bj foes are taught* 

To have delayed the publication of the follo^ 
ing letter would have been surely ioeKcusable ; as 
k IB subscribed by the name of a very great pei^ 
fonage; who has been long celebrated for his superi- 
ority of genius and knowledge : and whose abiutieti 
will not appear to have been exaggerated by servility 
or faction, when his genuine productions shall be 
better known. He has, indeec^ been suspected of 
•ome attempts against Revpaded Rel.-gion ; but the 
letter which I have the kononr to publish, will do 
Justice to his character, and set his principles in a nev(r 
light. 



fO THE ADVENTUREil. 

As your principal design is to revive the practice 
of virtue, by establishing the Christian Religion ; 
you will naturally conclude, that your views and 
mine are directly opposite: and my attempt to 
shew, that it is your interest to achnit my cor- 
respondence, Will, therefore, be considered as a 
proof of the contrary. You will, however, soon 
discover, that by promoting your interest, I seek 
my own ; and when you have read my letter, ydu 

L 2 
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will be far from suspecting, that under a roecious 
show of concurrence in your undertaking, I have 
concealed an attempt to render it inefFectual. 

Never to give up the present for the future, is a 
maxim which I have always taught both by pre- 
cept and example : I consider the now, as the whole 
of my existence; and therefore to improve it, is 
the whole of my study. And, indeed, happiness, like 
viitue, consists not in rest but in action ; it is found 
rather in the pursuit, than the attainment of ai> end : 
for though the death of the stag, is the purpose of 
the chace ; yet the moment this purpose is accbm- 
plished, the sport is at an end. Virtue and ReH- 

f'on alone can afford me employment : without them» 
must inevitably be idle; and to be idle is to be 
wretched. I should, therefore, instead of attempting 
to desti'oy the principles upon which I was resistei^ 
have been content to surmount them: for be who 
should hamstring . the game, lest any of them should 
escape, would be justly disappointed of the plea- 
sure of running them down. Such, indeed^ is my 
present condition : and as it will at once answer 
your purpose and mine, I shall exhibit an account of 
my conduct, and shew how my disappointment was 
produced. 

My principal business has alw^ been to coun- 
terwork the effects of Revealed Religion: I have» 
therefore, had little to do, except among Jews and 
Christians. In the early ages of the world, when 
Revelation was frequently repeated with sensible 
and miraculou$ circumstances, I was far from being 
idle ; and still think it an incontestible proof of my 
abilities, that even then my labour was not always 
unsuccessfiil. I applied not so much to the under- 
standing as to the senses, till after the promulration 
of Christianity ; but I soon discovered that Chris- 
tianity afforded motives to Virtue and Piety, which 
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were scarce to be overpowffl^ by tdrtiptation : I spag, \ 
therefbrey^Jjligiedjiow to>«a&elt.m^ not.Bpon 

thf. ji^nm but the understeBcyBg.^ As'I' coald not 
'mi8petid tEi^fbJrce of these mottves, I laboured to direct 
them towards other objects : aBd in the eighth cen- 
tury I had 80 far succeeded, as to produce a preyailing 
opinion^ that * the worship of images was of more 
moment than niOral rectitude :' it was decreed by a 
pope and couticil, that to speak of them with irr&- 
▼erence was a forfeit of salyation, and that the offender 
should, therefore, be excommunicated: those who 
t^jipbsed this decree, were persecuted with fire and 
tword ; and I had the satisfaction not only of Aijs 
planting virtue, but of propagating misery, by a z&A 
lor religion. I must hot, however, arrogate all the 
hoiibur of an event which so much exceeded my 
lk>pes ; for many arguments in' favour of images were 
drawn froin a book, intitled Pratum Spirituale : in 
which it is affirmed, that having long tempted a her- 
mit to incoritinenoe, I offered to desist if he would 
cease to worship an image of the Virgin ; and that the 
hennit having consulted an abbot, whether to accept or 
^refuse the condition, was told, that it was more eligi* 
ble to commit incontinence, than to neglect the wor- 
ship of images : and I declare upon my honour, that 
the facts, as far as they relate to me, did never happen, 
but are wholly invented by the ingenious aimiofi, 
That salvation had very litde connection with virtue, 
Was indeed an opinion which t propagated with great 
diligence ; and with such success, that Boniface, the 
apostle of Grermany, declared the benefit of Sacra- 
ments to depend upon the qualifications of those by 
whom they were administered; and that a Bavarian 
monlc. having ignorantly baptised in these words, 
* Baptizo te in nomine patriai filia, et spiritua sancta^* 
ail such baptisms were invalid. Agmnst knowledge, 
however, I never failed to oppose zeal; and when 
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Virgiliu8 asserted^ that the earth being a sphere^ tlieie 
were people upon it the sole« of whose feet were di- 
rectly opposite to each other ; the same father Booi- 
face represented him to the pope as a corrupter of the 
Christian Faith ; and the pope, concurring with Boni- 
face, soon after excommunicated a bishop for adoptiofir 
so dangerous an opinion, declaring him an heretic, and 
a blasphemer against God and his own soul. In these 
.instances my success was the more remarkaUe, as I 
verily believe Boniface himself intended well, because 
he died a martyr with great constancy. 

I found, however, that while the Gospels were pul>- 
licly read, the superstructure which I had built upop 
them was in perpetual danger : I, therefore, exerted 
all my influence to discontinue the practice^ and at 
length succeeded, though Aristotle's Ethics were 
substituted for them in some northern churches ; but 
against Aristotle's Ethics I had not equal ob^ectioiif. 

During this period, therefore, my powers were nei- 
ther dissipated by unsuccessful labour, nor rendered 
useless by necessary idleness : I had perplexed and 
confounded the most simple and salutary doctrines* 
with absurd subtilties and extravagant conceits : and I 
had armed with the weapons of superstition, and dis-*^ 
guised with the tinsel of ceremony, that Religion 
which comprehended every precept m Love to .Gxxly 
and to Man ; which gave no direction about divine 
worship, but that it should be performed in Spirit and 
in Truth ; or about Social Virtue, but that love of 
«elf should be the measure of bounty to others. But 
tliere was still personal sanctity though the doctrine 
and the discipline of the church was become corrupt 
and ridiculous : zeal was still animated by integrity, 
though it was no longer, directed by knowledge : the 
service and the honour of God were still intended, 
though the means were mistaken. Many indeed, 
gladly substituted gain for godliness ; and conunitted 
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every species of wickedness, because they hoped to 
stppropriate works of supererogation that were per- 
formed by others : but there were some who practiscMi 
all the severities of erroneous piety^ and suffered the 
mortification which they recommended : so that I 
had still something to do, and was still encouraged 
,*to diligence by success. 

But all these advantages depended upon ignorance $ 
for the security of ignorance, therefore, I afBrmed, 
that she was the mother of devotion ; a lie so suc- 
cessful, that it passed into a proverb. 

The period, however, airived, when knowledge 
could be no longer suppressed ; and I was under uie^ 
most dreadful apprehensions that all the absurdities, by 
which I had diminished the influence and the beauty 
of Chiistianity, would now be removed : I could not 
conceive that those motives which had produced absti- 
nence and solitude, vigils, scourgings, and the mor- 
tification of every appetite and every passion, would 
fail to produce a more reasonable service ; or become 
ineflfectual, when the paths of duty appeared to be not 
only peaceful but pleasant. I did not, however, sit 
down in despair ; but the knowledge which I could 
not repress, I laboured to pervert. As the human 
intellect is finite, and can cpmprehend^nly finite ob- 
jectsTTIiSew^tiiat if all was rejected as incredible 
which was not comprehended, I should have little to 
fear from a religion founded in Infinite Perfection, 
and connected with revelations which an Infinite 
Being had vouchsafed of himself. I, therefore, im- 
mediately opposed reason to faith : I threw out sub- 
jects of debate which I knew could never be discuss- 
ed; the assent of many was suspended, in expectation 
that impossibilities would be eftected ; and at last re- 
fused in the fretfulness of disappointment. Thus 
infidelity gradually succeeded to superstition : the 
hope, and fear^ the love, reyerencci and gratitude^ 
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Which had been excited by Chrisdanity^ and produced 
such astonishing effects, were now felt no more ; and 
as the most forcible motives to piety and virtue were 
agam wanting, piety was wholly neglected and virtue 
rendered more easy and commodious : the bounds of 
moral obligation included every day lest and less ; and 
crimes were committed without compunction, because 
they were not supposed to incur punishment. 

These evils, Mr. Adventurer, evils both in your 
estinlation and mine, I am afraid will continue if 
they cannot increase ; disputation and scepticimi flou- 
rish without my influence, and have left no principle 
for me to counteract : the number of my vassals is 
hideed greatly increased by the unsolicited wickedness 
of the present time ; but this increase is not equivalent 
to the pleasure of seduction. 

If me importance, therefore, of Christianity to 
mankind, shall appear from its having busied me 
to subvert it, and from the misery which I suffer in 
idleness, now my purpose is unhappily effected; I 
hope they are not yet so obdurate in ill, as to periast 
in rejecting it merely in spite to me ; and destroy 
themselves, only that I may not be amused by at* 
tempting their destruction. You see, that I have 
sufficient benevolence to request, that they would 
tegard their own interest, at least as far as it is con- 
sistent with mine ; and if they refiise me, I am con- 
fident you will think they treat me with more severity 
than I deserve. 

I have the honour to be, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient 

and very humble servant. 

Satan. 
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N^ei. TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1753. 



PUraver* ttds nom rtsponiere favrtm 

^uaiitum meritis HOR. 

Each inly munn'iiiig tt th' unequal meed. 
Repines that merit should reward exceed. 

Perhaps there is not any word in the language 
less understood than honour ; and but few that mi^ht 
not have been equally mistaken, without producmg 
equal mischief. 

Honour is both a motive and an end : as a prin- 
ciple of action it differs from virtue only in degreey 
and therefore, necessarily includes it, as generosity 
includes justice : and as a reward, it can be deserved 
only by those actions which no other principle can 

Soduce. To say of another that he is a Man of 
[onour, is at once to attribute the principle and to 
confer the reward. But in the common accepta^ 
tion of the word, Honour, as a principle, does not 
include virtue; and, therefore, as a reward, is ^* 
quently bestowed upon vice. Such, indeed, is the 
blindness and vassalage of human reason, that men 
are discouraged from virtue by the fear of shamc^ 
and incited to vice by the hope of honour. 

Honour, indeed, is always claimed in specious 
terms ; but the facts upon which the claim is £:>undp 
ed, are often flagitiously wicked. Lothario arro- 
gates the character of a man of honour, for having 
defended a lady, who bad put hersielf under his pro* 
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tection, from insult at the risque of life ; and Aleator 
for fulfilling an engagement, to which the law would 
not have obliged him, at the expence of liberty. 
But the champion of the lady had first seduced her 
to adultery ; and to perserve her from the resent- 
ment of her husband, had killed him in a duel : and 
the martyr to his promise had paid a sum, which 
should have discharged the biU of a necessitous 
tradesman, to a gamester of quality who had given 
film credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men of honour ; 
and he who in certain circumstances should abstain 
from murder, perfidy, or ingratitude, would be avoid- 
ed as reflecting infamy upon hisconapany. 

In these speculations I exhauefted my wakiiig powers 
It few nights ago ; and at length sinking into slumber, 
I was imme&tely transported into the regions of 
fancy. 

* As I was sitting pensive and alone at the loot of 
ft hill, a man, whose appearance was extremely re- 
cerable, advanced towards me with great speed ; 
end, beckoning me to fi^Uow him, began hastily t6 
climb the hill. My mind suddenly su^ested, thA 
this was the genius of Instruction : I, merefore, inf- 
«tant!y fose up, and obeyed the silent intimation of 
-his will: but not being able to ascei^d with equal 
rapidity, he caught hold of my hand, * Linger not,* 
said he^ <lest the hour of illumination be at an 
end.' We now ascended together, and when we 
had gained the sumniit he stood still. * Survey 
^e prospect,' said he, * and tell me what thou 
seest.' * To the right,' replied I, * is a long val- 
ley, and on the left a boundless plain : at the end 
or the valley is a mountain that reaches to the 
elouds; and on the summit a brightness which I 
cannot yet stedfastly behold.' In that valley, said 
he, the disciples of Vutue press forward ; and the 
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Totarie^ of Vice wander on the plain* In the path 
of Virtue are many a^rities: the foot is some- 
times wounded by thorns, and sometimes bruised 
against a stone ; but the sky over it is always se- 
rene ; the traveller is refreshed by the breezes of 
healthy and invigorated by the ray of cheerfulness. 
The plain is adorned with flowers, which gratify the 
lense with fragrance and beauty; but the beauty if 
transient, and the fragrsuice hurtfiil ; the ground i# 
foft and level; and the paths are so various, tha( 
the turf is no where worn away ; but above is perpe- 
tual gloom ; the sun is not seen, nor the breeze felt ) 
the air stagnates, and pestilential vapours dififusf 
drowsiness, lassitude and anxiety. At the loot of the 
mopntain are the bowers of Peace, and on the sunmiit 
is the temple of Honour. 

But all the disciples of Virtue do oat, ascend the 
mountain : her path, indeed, is continued beyond 
the bowers : and the last stage is the ascent of the 
precipice : to chmb, is the voluntary labour of thf 
vigorous and the bold ; to desist, is the irreproadv- 
aiMe repose of the timid and the weary. To those, 
however, who have surmounted the difliculties of 
the way, the gates of the temple have not always 
been opened; nor against those by whom it haf 
never been trodden, have tliey always been shut t 
the decli\ity of the mountain on the other side, is 
gradual and easy ; and by the appointment of fate, 
the entrance of the temple of Honour has been 
always kept by Opinion. Opinion, indeed, ought 
to have acted under the influence of Truth ; but 
was soon perverted by Prejudice and Custom : she 
admitted many who ascended the mountain with- 
out labour from the plain, and rejected some who 
had toiled up tlie precipice in the path of Virtue. 
These, however, were not clamorous for admit- 
tsif^ci but eidner repiped in mileage, or exu}ti|ig 
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with honest pride in the consciousness of their own 
dignity, turned from Opinion with contempt and dis^ 
dain ; and smiled upon the world which tbey had left 
beneath them, the witness of that labour of which they 
had been refused the reward. 

But the crowd within the temple became discon* 
tented and tumultuous : the disciples of Virtue; 
jealous of an eminence which they- had obtained 
by the utmost efforts of human power, made some 
attempts to expel those who had strolled negli« 
gently up the slope, and been admitted by C)|nnion 
to pollute the temple and disgrace the assembly : 
those whose right was dispute^ were, however, all 
ready to decide the controversy by the sword ; and 
as diey dreaded scarce any imputation but cowar* 
dice, they treated those with great insolence who de- 
clined this decision, and yet would not admit their 
claim. 

This confusion and uproar was beheld by the 
Goddess with indignation and regret : she flew to the 
throne of Jupiter, and casting herself at his feet, 
'Great ruler of the world,' said she, * if I have erect- 
ed a temple to fulfil the purposes of thy wisdom and 
thy love, to allure mortals up the steep of Virtue, and 
anunate them to communicate happiness at the ex- 
pence of life 5 let it not be perverted to render Vice 
presumptuous, nor possessed by those who dare to 
perish in the violation of thy laws, and the diffusion 
of calamity.' Jupiter graciously touched the God- 
dess with his sceptre, and replied, ^ that the appoint- 
ment of fate he could not reverse; that admission 
to her temple must still depend upon Opinion ; bat 
that he would depute Reason to examine her conduct, 
«nd, if possible, put her ag^n under the influence oJF 
Truth.* 

Reason, therefore, in obedience to the conomand 
of Jupiter, descended upon the mountain of H(N 
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nour, and entered the temple. At the first appear* 
aoce of Reason contention was suspended, and th« 
whole assembly became silent with expectation : but 
the moment she revealed her commission^ the tumult 
was renewed with yet Greater violence. All were 
equally confident, that Reason would establish the 
determination of Opinion in their favour; and he 
that spoke loudest hoped to be first heard. ReasoB 
knew, that those only had a right to enter the tern* 
pie, who ascended by the path of Virtue ; to detei^ 
mine, therefore, who should be expelled or received^ 
nothing more seemed necessary, than to discover by 
which avenue they had access: but Reason herself 
fouxxi this discovery, however easy in speculation* 
very difficult in effect. 

The most fla^tious affirmed, that if they had not 
.walked the whok length of the valley, they came into 
it at the foot of the mountain ; and that at least the 
,path by which thej had ascended it, was the path of 
.Virtue. This was eagerly contradicted by others ; 
and, to prevent the tedious labour of deducing truth 
£x>m a great variety of circumstances. Opinion was 
jcalled to decide the question. 

But it soon appeared, that Opinion scarce knew 
one path from the other ; and that she neither deter- 
mined to admit or refuse upon ceitain principles, or 
with discriminating knowledge. Reason, however, 
still continued to examine her ^ and, that she might 
judge of the credibility of her evidence by the account 
she would give of a known character, asked her, 
which side of the mountain was ascended by tlie 
.Macedonian who deluged the world with blood : she 
answered without hesitation, * The side of Virtue ; 
that she knew she was not mistaken, because she saw 
him in the path at a great distance, and remarked 
that no man had ever ascended with such impetuous 
^)eed.' As Reason knew this account to be falsei 
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the ordered 0|»nion to be dismissed^ and proceeded 
to a more parttcular examination of the parties them* 
•elves. 

Reason found the accounts of many to be m tJie 
highest degree extravagant and absurd : somCi M a 
proof of their having climbed the path of Virto^y 
described prospects that appeared from the oppo- 
site side of the mountain ; and others affirmed, that 
the path was smooth and level, and that many had 
'walked it without stumbling when they were scared 
awake, and others when they -were intoxicated with 
^ne. 

Upon the foreheads of all these Reason impressed 
a mark of reprobation : and as she could not expd 
them without the concurrence of Opinion, she deli- 
vered them over to Time, to whom she knew Opinion 
had always paid great deference, and who had gene- 
rally been a friend to Truth. 

Time was commanded to use his influence to pro- 
cure their expulsion, and to persuade Opinion to re-r 
gulate her determinations by the judgment of Truth* 
Justice also decreed, that if"^ she persisted to execute 
her office with negligence and caprice, under the in*» 
fluence of Prejudice, and in concurrence with the 
absurdities of Custom, she should be given up t6 
Ridicule, a remorseless being who rejoices in the an^ 
guish which he inflicts : by him alone Opinion can 
be punished ; at the sound of his scourge, she trem- 
bles with apprehension ; and whenever it has been 
applied by the direction of Justice, Opinion has always 
become obedient to Truth. 

Time, continued my instructor, still labours to 
fulfil the command of Reason : but though he has 
procured many to be expelled who had been 
admitted, yet he has gained admission for but few 
who had been rejected ; and Opinion still continues 
negligent and perverse ; for as she has often felt tba 
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scourge of Ridicule when it has not been desenrecU 
the dread of it has no otherwise influenced her 
conduct, than by throwing her into such confusion, 
that the purposes of Reason are sometimes involunta- 
rily de^t^« 

< How then/ said I, * shall Honour disting^sh 
those whom she wishes to reward \* * They shall be 
distinguished,' replied the visionary sage, * m the re« 
gions of Immortality ; to which they will at length be 
qofiducted by Time, who will not suffer them to be 
finally disappointed.' 

While I was listenmg to this reply, with my eyes 
fixed stedfastly upon the temple, it suddenly dis- 
appeared : the black clouds that hovered over the 
plain of Vice burst in thunder ; the hill on which I 
stood began to sink under me ; and the start of sudden 
terror as I descended awaked me» 



iii 
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fmrtuna viru imvidafortikut^ 

^am Hon ^tqua bonis prtemia divitS*, SEN£CA» 

Capricious Fortune ever joys ^ 

W.th partial hand to deal tht pr'ze, > 
To crush the brave and cheat the wise, j 



TO THE ADVENTURKR. 

•IK. Fleet, June $• 

To the account of such of my companions as are im* 
prisoned without being miserable, or are miserable 
without any claim to compassion ; I promised to add 
the histories of those, whose virtue has made them 
unhappy, or whose misfortunes are at least without a 
crime. That this catalogue should be very numeixniiy 
neither you nor your readers ought to expect ; * nri 
quippe boni ;' * The good are few.* Virtue if un- 
common in all the classes of humanity ; and I suppoae 
it will scarcely be imagined more frequent in a pnaoQ 
than in other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the 
tenderness, the generosity, the philanthropy of 
Serenus, who might have lived in competence 
and ease, if he could have looked without emotion 
on the miseries of another. Serenus was one of 
those exalted minds, whom knowledge and sagacity 
could not make suspicious; who poured out htt 
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foul in boundkes intiiiiacyy and thoagfat community 
of possessions the law of fnendthip. The friend of 
8erenu8 was arrested for debt, and after many endea- 
Tows to soften his creditor, sent his wife to solicit 
that assistance which never was refiised. The tears 
ailKi importunity of female distress were more than 
Was necessary to move the heart of Serenus ; he 
^ted immediately away, and conferring a long time 
with his friend, found him confident that if the present 
pressure was taken off, he should soon be able to re- 
establish his affairs. Serenus, accustomed to believe, 
and afraid to aggravate distress, did not attempt to 
detect the ^acies of hope, nor reflect that every 
man overwhelmed with calamity believes, that if 
that was removed he shall immediately be happy : he, 
therefore, with little hesitation offered huniself as 
surety. 

In the first raptures of escape all was joy, grati- 
tude and confidence ; the friend of Serenus display- 
ed his prospects, and counted over the sums of 
which he should infallibly be master before the day 
of payment. Serenus in a short time began to 
find his danger, but could not prevail with nimself 
to repent of beneficence ; ana therefore suffered 
himself still to be amused with projects which he 
dur^ not consider, for fear of finding them imprac- 
ticable. The debtor, after he had tried every me- 
thod of raising money which art or indigence could 
firompt, wanted either fidelity or resolution to sur- 
lender himself to prison, and left Serenus to take his 
place. 

' Serenus has often proposed to the creditor, to pay 
him whatever he shall appear to have lost by the flight 
of his friend ; but however reasonable this proposal 
may be" thought, avarice and brutality have been hi- 
dierto inexorable, and Serenus still continues to Ian* 
guish' in prison. 

M 3 
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In this place^ however, where want makes at 
most every man selfish, or desperation gloomy, it 
is the good fortune of Serenus not to live without 
a friend : he passes most of his hours in the c6iw 
versation of Candidus, a man whom the same vir- 
tuous ductility has with sonie difference of circunoh 
stances made equally unhappy. Candidus, when 
he was young, helpless, and ignorant, found a pa^ 
tron that educated, protected, and supported him: 
his patron being more vigilant &r others than him* 
self, left at his death an only son, destitute and 
friendless. Candidus was eager to repay the bene- 
fits he had received ; and having maintained the 
youth for a few years at his own house, afterwardi 
placed him with a merchant of eminence, and gave 
bonds to a great value as a security for his cottf 
duct. 

The young man, removed too early from the 
only eye of which he dreaded the observation^ and 
deprived of the only instruction which he heard 
with reverence, soon learned to consider virtue at 
restraint, and restraint as oppression ; and to kx>k 
with a longing eye at every expence to which be 
could not reach, and every pleasure which he could 
not partake : by degrees he deviated from his first re* 
gularity, and unhappily mingled among young men 
busy in dissipating the gains of their fathera' indus* 
try, he forgot the precepts of Candidus, spent the 
evening in parties of pleasure, and the morning in 
expedients to support his riots. He was, however^ 
dextrous and active in business; and his maater, 
being secured against any consequences of di»> 
honesty, was veiy little solicitous to inspect hii' 
manners, or to inquire how he passed those honrs*. 
which were not immediately devoted to the fausi* 
ness of his profession: when he was informed of 
the young man's extravagance or debauchery, ^Let 
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his bond t ma i look to diM,' aid he^ * I htft takeo 
care Ok iiiyad£' 

Thus the johmj ^xndthrift pfoceeded from 
folly to foUy* and m>m vice to rice, with the oooid- 
▼ance if not the enconraeement of his master : till 
in tbe hot of a nommTrnd he committed such 
Tiolences in the street as drew upon him a criminal 
prosecution. Gaiky and unexperienced, he knew 
not what course .to take ; to confess hk crime to 
Candidus, and sofidt his interposition, was little lest 
dreadfid than to stand before the frown of a conrt 
of justice. Having, therefore, passed the day with 
anguish in his heart and distraction in his looks, he 
se^ed at night a Tery large sum of money in the compt- 
ing-hoiise, and setting out he knew not whither, wat 
heard of no more. 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin of Can- 
didus : ruin surely undesenred and irreproachaUe, 
and such as the laws of a just govemment ought 
cither to prevent or repair : nothing is more inequi- 
table than that one man should su^ for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent. When we consider the weakness of human 
resolutions, and the inconsistency of human conductt 
it must appear absurd that one man should engage 
for another, that he will not change his opinions or 
alter his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of consideration, whether, 
since no wager is binding without a possibility of loss 
On each side, it is not equally reasonable, that no con- 
tract AoM be valid without reciprocal stipulations : 
but in this case, and others of the same kind, what 
is stipulated on his side to whom the bond is ffiven i 
he takes advantage of the security, neglects his af- 
^s, omits his duty, suffers timorous wickedness to 
grow^daring by decrees, permits appetite to call for 
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new gratifications^ and, perfaapft, secretly fengs (ait 
the time in which he shall have power to seice tiie 
forfeiture: and if virtue or gratitude should provt 
too strong for temptation, and a young man persist 
in honesty, however instigated by his passions, wliat 
can secure him at last against a false accusatioQ ? I 
for my part always shall suspect, that he who cafl 
by such methods secure his property, will gO one 
ete-p farther to increase it ; nor can I think tluit man 
safely trusted with the means of mischief, who, bf 
his desire to have them in his hands, gives an en* 
dent proof how much less he values his nei^bonr's 
happmess than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by hitf 
fortune. As some of the first ofHees in the ihijg- 
dom were filled by his relations, he was early in« 
vited to court, and encouraged by caresses and 
promises to attendance and solicitation : a coiH 
stant appearance in splendid company necessarily 
required magnificence of dress; and a frequent psbr* 
dcipation of fashionable amusements forced him into 
expence : but these measures were requisite to hif 
success ; since every body knows, that to be lost to 
sight is to be lost to remembrance, and that he who 
desires to fill a vacancy, must be always at hand, iesC 
some man of greater vigilance should step in before 
him. 

By tliis course of life his little fortune was every 
day made less ; but he received so many distinc- 
tions in public, and was known to resort so hmU 
lisrly to the houses of the great, that eveiy man 
looked on his preferment as certain, and believed 
that its value would compensate for its slowness s 
he, therefore, found bo diiHculty in obtaining ere* 
dit for all that his rank or his vanity made neces* 
sary ; and as ready payment was not expected^ the 
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bills weit proportioiiably enlarged, and the Tahie 
of the hazard or delay were adjusted solely by the 
equity of the creditor. At length death depriyed Lenr 
tvutts of one of his patrons» and a revolimon in the 
ministryy of another ; so that all his prospects vanished 
at once, and those that had before encouraged hit 
expences, began to perceive that their money was io 
danger: there was now no other contention but who 
should first sieze upon his person, and, by forcing 
immediate payment, deliver him up naked to the ven« 
geance of the rest. In pursuance of this scheme, one 
of them invited him to a tavern, and procured him 
to be arrested at the door; but Lentulus, instead of 
endeavouring secretly to pacify him by payment, gave 
notice to the rest, and offered to divide amongst tnem 
the remnant of his fortune : they feasted six hours 
at his expence, to deliberate on his proposal ; and 
at last determined, that, as he could not offer more 
than five shillings in the pound, it would be more j>ra« 
dent to keep him in prison, till he could procure from 
his relations the payment of his debts. ' 

L.entulu8 is not the only man confined within these 
walls, on the same account : the like procedure, upon 
the like motives, is common among men whom yet the 
Jaw allows to partake the use of fire and water with the 
compassionate and the just : who fi'equent the assem- 
blies of commerce in open day, and talk with detesta« 
tion and contempt of highwaymen or housebreakers : 
but, surely, that man must be confessedly Tobbed, who 
is' compelled, by whatever means, to pay the debts 
which he does not owe ; nor can I look with equal 
hatred upon him, who, at the haxard of his life, holds 
out his pistol and demands my purse, as on him who 
plunders under shelter of the law, and, by detaining 
my son or my friend in prison, extorts firom me the 
pnce of their liberty. No man can be more an enemy 
to society than he* by whose machinations our virtuet 
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are turned to our disadvantage ; he is less des t r u ct i ffe 
to mankind that plunders cowardice, than he that preyft 
upon compassion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily con* 
fesB, that though not one of these, if tried before a 
commercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from 
imprudence or temerity ; yet that in the eye of all who 
can consider virtue as distinct from wealth, th6 ^inlt of 
two of them, at least, is outweighed by the merit ; 
and that of the third is so much extenuated by tliec»- 
cumstances of his life, as not to deserve aperpetoal 
prison : yet must these, with multitudes equally blame- 
less, languish in confinement, till malevolence shall re- 
lent, or die law be ch^ged. 

T lam. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

MISARGYRUS. 



N'eS. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 17SS. 



fanant^ qui amte Mt noifra Hxerw^! 

DONATUS, ^rad JSROliC 

Perish those! iiHwhavc nid our good things befbit nt. 

The number of original writers, of writers ^^rh^ 
discover any traces of native thought, or veins of 
new expression, is found to be extremely small in 
every branch of literature. Few possets ability or 
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amngs to iiaok for themaeifOy to tmst to their own 
p0ven» to rdj on their own stock ; and, therefore^ 
the genendkj creep tamely and cautiously in the track 
of their predecessors. The quintessence of the largest 
libraries might be reduced to the compass of a few vo« 
himes, if ali useless repetitions and acknowledged 
tjuths were to be omitted in this process of critical 
cjiemistry. A learned Frenchman informs us, that 
he intended to compile a treatise, «i^ rtt aw^- 
tkfuiAtHnf * concerning things that had been said but 
ooce»' which certain^ would hare been contained ia 
a very small pamphlet. 

It happens unibrtunately in poetry,, which princi* 
jKiUy clauns the merit of noyel^ and invention, that 
this want of originality arises frequendy, not from a 
h^rrenness and timidity of genius, but mm invincible 
necessity and the nature of things. The works of' 
tbose who profess an 'art whose essence is imitation, 
must needs be stamped with a close resemblance, to 
each other ; since the objects material or animate, ex- 
traneous or internal, which they all imitate, lie equally 
open to the observation of all, and are perfectly simi-. 
iar. Descriptions, therefore, that are faithful and 
j\«8t, must be uniform and alike : the first copier may 
be, perhaps, entitled to the praise of priority ; but 
a succeeding one ought not certainly to be condemned 
for plagiarism. 

I am inclined to think, that notwithstanding the 
manifold alterations diffused in modem times over- 
the face of nature, by the invention of arts and 
manufactures, by the extent of commerce, by thei 
improvements in philosophy and mathematics, by 
the manner of fortifying and fighting, by the im- 
portant discovery of both the Indies, and above 
all by the total change of religion ; yet an epic or 
dramatic writer, though surrounded with such at 

7 
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multitude of novelties, would find it difBcnk or im- 
possible to be totally original, and essentially dii& 
xerent from Homer and Sophocles. The causes thitt 
excite and the operations that exemplify the greater 
passions, will always have an exact coinadence» 
though perhaps a little diversified by climate or cos* 
tom : every exasperated hero must rage like Achilles, 
and every afflicted widow mourn like Andromache : 
an abandoned Armida will, make use of Dido's exe* 
cradons ; and a Jew will nearly resemble a Grecian^ 
when placed almost in the same situation ; that is, the 
loas of Racine in his incomparable Athafia, ^i^ be 
very like the Ion of Ennpides. 

Boileau observes, that a new and extraordinary 
thought is by no means a thought which no persoo 
ever conceived before, or could possibly conceive ; 
on the contrary, it is such a thought as most have 
occurred to every man in the like case, and have been 
one of the first in any person's mind upon the same oc- 
casion : and it is a maxim of Pope that whatever it 
very good sense must have been conmion sense at all 
times. 

But if from the foregoing reflections it may ^mear 
difficult to distinguish imitation and plagiarism n^m 
necessary resemblance and unavoidable analogry, yet 
the following passages of Pope, which, because they 
have never been taken notice of, may possibly enter- 
tain curious and critical readers, seem evidently to be 
borrowed, though they are improved. 

The dying Christian addresses his soul with a fine 
spirit of poedcal enthusiasm. 

Vital spark of h avenly flame! 
Quit, O quit this mort;<l frame! 
Trembling, ho • n ,1 ng*ii *, f'yin'. 



O ! the pa n, the bl ss of dyin 

Hark ; they \vh sper Angels sa, , 

Sister Sp rit, come awa. ! 
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1 was surpiised to find this animated passage closely 
ct^ied from one of the yile Pindaric writers in tht 
^e of Charles the second : 

When on my sick bed I languish. 
Full of sorrow, fiiU of anguish. 
Fainting, gasping, trembling,' cxyiiig, 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying!" 



Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say. 

Be not fearful, come away! FJLATMAN. 

Palingenius and Charron furnished him with the two . 
iblloMring thoughts in the Essay on Man : 

Superior bdngs, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold i^ nature's law ; 

Admir'd such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And shewed a Newton, as we shew an ape. POPS. 



f: 



Utque m9vet moiu hmiiatriK simia rinem^ 
Ste H9S ealicotitf fMoiies etrvic* tuftP^A 

Andagain» 

Simia cmUcMm^ rismi^Jottapii demmm tsi 
Tunc homo, qtaum tewitre iugenh tmfidiif tSt tmiUi 
Abdita matura uruiariy areanofue divum, 

PAUNOENItrS. 

While man exclaims * see all things for my use !* 

■ See man for mine 1* replies a pamperM goose. PQP£. 

"^ Man scruples not to say, that he ei^yeth the heavens and tfa« 
^^lements; as if all had been macle, and still mo?e only for him. In 
%his srnse a gosling may say as much, and perhaps with more 
^ruth and justness.' CHARR^^N. 

That he hath borrowed not only sentiments but even 
Expressions from WoUaston and Pascal cannot be 
"^ubted, if we consider two more passages : 

'^hen the loofe mountain trembles from on high. 

Shall gravitation cea se if you go by ? 

Or some old temple nodding to idifall 

For Chartres* bead reserve the hanging wsUi POPEv 

IrOL. XXIV. l« 
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' If a good man be ptsring by aa infirm bulling, just in the aiti-' 
ck of filling; can it be expected that God should suspend tile. 
force of gravitation till he is gone by, in order to his deliYerance?* 

WOLLASTdlf. 

Chaos of thought and passion all cont'd. 

Still by hims^ abused, or duabu8*d; 

Created half to rise, and half te &11 ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth> in endless error hurl'd. 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. POPE. 

* What a chimera then is man ! what a confused chaos! what ^ 
subject of contradiction ! a professed judge of all things, yet a* 
feeble worm of the earth! the great depositary and guardian of 
truth, and yet a mere huddle of uncertainty! the glory and the 
scandal of the universe !* PASCAL. 

The witty allusion to the punishment of avaricei in 
the Epistle on Riches. 

DamnM to the mines, an equal ^e betides 

The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides ; ' ^ 

is plainly taken from, ^ The causes of the decay of 
Cnristian piety,' where that excellent and neglected 
writer says, * It has allviys been held the' < severest 
treatment of slaves and malefactors,' damnare ad me- 
talla, < to force them to dig in the mines : now this is 
the cbvetous man's lot, * from which he is never to ex- 
pect a release.' Cowley has also used the same allu- 
sion. The celebrated reflection with which Chartres's - 
epitaph, in the same epistle, concludes, is the property 
of Bruyere. 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

is a tender and elegant imaffe of filial piety, for. 
which Pope is indebted to Montagne, who wishes, 
in one of his essays, to find a son-in-law that may 
* kindly cherish his old age, and rock it asleep.' 
And the character of Helluo the glutton, introdMced 
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lo exen^lify the force and contiQuance of the rufing 
ptumonf who in the agonies of death exdaimedf 

■ ■ T hen bfing the Jowl! 
18 taken from that tale in Fontaine, which ends, 

Puis quHfaut qut je meurt 
Ssmtfaire Umt defmetn^ 
^*m m* app^rU twt m tbemrt 
Le teste de smom poissoM* 

The conclusion of the epitaph on Gay, where he 
observes that his honour consists not in being eo* 
tombed among kings fed heroes. 

But that the worthy and the good may lay, 
Strikuig their pensive bosoms— Here lies Gay. 

b adopted frotn an old Latin degy on the death of 
|nrince Henry. 

In several parts of his writm^, Pope seems to hav^ 
formed himsdf on die model of Boileau ; as might ap- 
{>ear from a large deduction of partiailar passages, 
afaiiost literally translated &om that nervous and sensule 
satirist. 



-Happily to steer 



From grave to gay, frofu lively to severe. POPE. 



'Ifwse voix legere 



Passer dm grave am daux, dm plaisant am severe f 

BOILEAU. 

Pride, madness, foDy, i^ainst Dryden rott^ 

Ita, various shafies of parsons, critics, beaus. POPS. 

VigMramee^ \^ Verremr a ses maissasdes pieces^ 
Bn bahits de martfmss^ em rMes de evmrtesses^ 
Femeientpomr dijamer S9m chef d'mmvre mwveam. 

BOILEAU. 
«2 
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While I am transcribing these similarities^ I fed 
great uneasiness, lest I should be accused of v^nly and 
impotently endeavouring to cast clouds over the reputa«^ 
tion of this exalted and truly original geniuS) < whose 
memory^' to use an expression of Ben Jonsony < I do 
honour, on this side idolatry, as much as any;* and 
lest the reader should be cloyed and disgusted with 
a cluster of quotations: it happens however, fortunatdy, 
that each passaire I have proauced. contains some im- 
poru^jtmoTalt^th. or Jnvey. «.«e plea«„g unage «, 
the mind. . 

Critics seem agreed in ^ving mater latitude to the 
imitation of the ancients than of later writers. To en- 
rich a composition with the sentiments and imam of 
Greece and Rome, is ever esteemed, not only lawful^ 
but meritorious. We adorn our writings with their 
ideas, with as little scruple as our houses with their 
Btatues. And Poussin is not accused of plagiarismt 
for having painted Agrippina covering her face with 
both her hands at the death of Germanicus; tboQ^ 
Timanthes had represented Agamemnon doidy 
veiled at the sacrifice of his daughter, judiciously lesr- 
ing the spectator to guess at a sorrow inexpressible^ and 
th^ mocked the power of the peociL 
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i^^ttam priMiSfue graJiu vicinla fecH% 

Tem^re erevk am»r, OVULx. 

Acquaintance grew, th* acquaintance tbey improve 

To Iriendshipt friendship ripeii'd into love. £USD£N. 



TO THE ABVENTUREIU 
SIR, 

YouA paper of last Tuesday se'nnight, which I did 
Dot read till to-day, determined me to send you an 
account of my friend Eugenio, by whose distress my 
mind has been long kept in perpetual agitation: and« 
perhapS) my narrative may not only illustrate your die- 
gory, but contribute to recover Opinion from her de^ 
Section. 

As Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, had no prin- 
ciples but those of a man of honour, he avoided 
alike both the virtues and the vices which are in- 
compatible with that character : religion he suppos- 
ed to be a contrivance of priests and politicians, to 
keep the vulvar in awe; and used by those in the 
ranktof gentlemen who pretend to acknowledge its 
obligations, only as an expedient to conceal their 
want of spirit. By a conduct regulated upon these 
principles he gradually reduced a paternal estate of 
two thousand pounds per annum to five hundred^ 
Besides Eugenio, he had only one child, a daugh- 
ter,: his w9e died while they were infants. His 
younger brother^ who- had acquired a very consider- 
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able fbrtnne in trade, retired unmarried into the coun- 
try : he knew that the paternal estate was great^ 
reduced : and, therefore, took the . expence of hii 
nephew's education upon himself: after some years 
had been spent at Westminster school, he sent him to 
the university, and supported him by a very genteel 
annuity. 

Eugenio, though his temi>er was remarkaUy warm 
and sprightly, had yet a high relish of literature, 
and insensibly acquired a strong attachment to a col- 
lege life. His apartment adjoined to mine, and. our 
acquaintance was soon improved into ^endship. I 
found in him great ardour of benevolence, and a 
sense of generosity and honour which I had con* 
ceived to exist only in romance. With respect to 
Christianity, indeed, he was as yet a sceptic : but 
I found it easy to obviate general objections ; and, 
as he had great penetration and sagacity, was tope- 
rior to prejudice, and habituated to no vice which 
he wished to countenance by infidelity, he began to 
believe as soon as he had began to inquire : the evi* ' 
dence for Revelation at length appearecl incontesdble; 
and without busying himself with the cavils of sub- 
tilty against particular doctrines, he determined to 
adhere inviolably to the precepts as a rule of life, and 
to trust in the promises as the foundation of hope* 
The same ardour and firmness, the same generosity 
and honour, were now exercised with more exalted 
views, and upon a more perfect plan. He consider- 
ed me as his preceptor, and I considered him as my 
example : our friendship increased every day ; and I 
believe he had conceived a design to follow me into 
orders. But when he had continued at college about 
two years, he received a command from his fether 
to come immediately to town : for that his earnest 
desire to place him in the army was now accom- 
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pKshedy and he had procured him a captain's com* 
mission* By the same post he received a letter fironk 
his uncle, in which he was strongly urged to con- 
tinue at college, with promises of succeeding to hil 
whole estate ; his father's project was zealously con* 
demned, and his neglect of a brother's concurrence 
resented. Eugenio, though it was greatly his de« 
sire to continue at college, and his interest to oblige 
his uncle, yet obeyed his father without the least hesi* 
tation. 

When he came to town, he discovered that a warm 
altercation had been carried on between his und^ 
and his father upon this subject : his uncle, not bein^ 
able to produce any effect upon the &ther, as a last 
effort had written to the son ; and being equally of« 
fended with both, when his application to both' had 
been equally ineffectual, he reproached him with £olhf 
and ingratitude ; and dying soon after by a £dl frons 
his horse, it appeared, that in the height of his r^^* 
tentment he had left his whole fortune to a- distant 
relation in Ireland whom he had nevet seen. 

Under this misfortune £ugenio> comforted himsdf 
by reflecting, that he had incurred it by obedience 
to his father ; and though it precluded hopes that were*' 
dearer than life, yet he never expressed hii dispteasurt* 
either by invective or complaint. * 

Orgilio had very early in life contracted an Inti-' 
macy with Agrestis, a gentleman whose character- 
and principles were very different from his oWb.^ 
Agrestis had very just notions of right and' wrong, [, 
by which he regulatl^ his conduct without any re- 
gard to the opinion « of others : his integrity was uni- 
versal and inflexible, and his temper Ardent and open | 
he abhorred whatever had the appearance of dis* 
mgenuity, he was extremely jealous of his autho- - 
rity, aoid there was a rough simplicity in bit man- 
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jDer which many circumstances of his li&had con-' 
trihuted to produce. His father left him a fbrtaae 
.of two hundred thousand pounds ; hut as the parst- 
mony which ensd^ed him to amass it, exteaded to the 
.education of his son by whom it was to be possessed* 
he had been taught neither politeness nor literature. 
He married a lady, whose influence would have po- 
lished the rough diamond by degrees ; but she die4 
within the first year of her marriages leaving kim a 
daughter to whom he eave her name Ameha» arn^ 
iransferred all his affection : he, therefore^ condnned 
to live in great privacy ; and being used to have oi^ 
servants and dependants about hmiy he indulged the 
peculiarities of his humour without that complakance 
yhich becomes insensibly habitual to those^ who mii^ 
in the company of persons whom it is their apparent 
^itercst to please, and whose presence is a perpetual 
restraint upon such irregular starts of temper as woold 
incur contempt, by arrogating a superiority which 
none would acknowledge. To this disposition his 
daughter accoinmodated herself as she grew up, fiom 
motives both of affection and duty : aa he knew and 
segretted the defect of his own education, he spared 
no cost to complete hers ; and she is indeed the most 
a^omplished ch^acter I ever knew : her obedience 
is cheerful and implicit, her affection tender and with- 
out parade : her looks express the utmoslr sweetness 
and sensibility, and yet there is a dignity in her msumer 
which commands respect. 

The intimacy between the father of Eugeaio and 
Agi'^tis produced a tender friendship betweea his 
sister and Amelia,^ which began in their in&Dcy* and 
increased, with their years. 

* Such characters as Amelia and Eugenio could 
Tipt; be long familiarly known to each other, with- 
oyt axciting mutual esteem: the transition ^ from 
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esteem to love, between persons of different sexety 
is often imperceptible even to themselves ; and, per- 
haps, was not discovered till long after it had hap- 
pened, either by Eugenio or Amelia. When he re- 
turned from the university, she was about eighteen s 
as her stature and her beauts were greatly increased 
during this interval, their nrst effect upon Eugenio 
was proportionably greater, and he perceived, from 
whatever cause, a more sensible emotion in her. He 
had too much discernment not to discover that she 
loved him ; and too much generosity not to conce^ 
his love of her, because he was so much her inferior 
in fortune : sometimes he reflected upon her partiality 
with pleasure, and sometimes with regret ; but while 
they were thus mutually conscious to desires which 
they mutually suppressed, the late rebellion broke outf 
and Eugenio was commanded into Scotland. In 
this expedition he distinguished himself equally by 
his courage and humanity: and though he had not 
much money, and therefore could but seldom dis- 
play his bounty; yet his concern for the real in- 
terest of his men was so apparent, as well in such 
acts of kindness as were in his power, as in the 
strict discipline which he maintamed among them, 
that his personal influence was very pov^rful and 
extensive. During this absence, though he felt hi» 
passion for Amelia increase, notwithsutiding aM his 
attempts to suppress it ; yet he never wrote to her, 
but contented himself with mentioning her in ge- 
neral teiins, and including her in his remembrance 
of other friends, when he wrote to his father and 
his sister. 

When he returned, is his sister's intimacy witk 
Amelia still continued, his opportunities to see her 
were equally frequent: but the pleasure of those 
interviews was become yet more tumultuous and con- 
fused i and the lovers were both consciousy that thdr 
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isentimeots "mre every momeat iovolontanly dtscorered 
Xo each other. 

Amelia had dismissed many suitors^ who were not 
less distinguished by their merit than their rank, h» 
cause she still hoped to enrich Eugenio with her for* 
tune ; and Eugenio persisted in a conduct by which 
this hope was disappointed, because he would not de* 
grade Amelia by an alliance with dependence and 
poverty. The objections of duty might, indeed, have 
been removed by obtaining the consent of Agrestist 
but those of honour would still have remained ^ he 
was not, however, absolutely without hope $ for thougk 
he had lost his uncle's fortune by obedience to Gif 
father, yet as he had greatly reconmiended hinudf 
to his commanding ofHcer, who was of the higfaett 
rank, he believed it possible that he mi^t be advanced 
to a post in the army, which would justify his preten* 
9ions to Amelia, and remove all his (fifHcukies at oncew 

Agrestis wondered at the conduct of his daiurhtert 
but neither asked nor suspected her mottves : tor he 
had always declared, that as he believed she would 
never marry against his consent, he would never urge 
her to marry against her own indinatioB. 

Amelia, therefore, continued to decline every ofieff 
and Eugenio to see her almost every day, without the 
least intimation of his love, till the beginning of the 
last winter, when he lost his sister by the small^iojc. 
His interviews with Amelia were now lesS: firequent» 
and, therefore, more interesting : he feared, that as he 
would be seldom in her sight, the assiduities of some 
fortunate rival might at length exclude him from 
her remembrance : he did not, however, faulter in hif 
jresolution, nor did Amelia change her conducts 
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Sffarns agitafuT amor , ■ ■ VIRO. 

Lof c, which the furies irritxte to rage. 

It happened that about this time she was addressed by 
Ventosus, the eldest son of a noble family ; who^ be* 
sides a large estate, had great expectations from his 
father's influence at court. Ventosus, though he was ■ 
strongly pecommended by Agrestis, and was remark- 
aide tor personal accomplishments, was yet received 
with great coldness by Amelia: he was surprised, mor- * 
tified, and disappointed ; yet he continued his visits, 
and was very diligent to discover what had prevented 
his success. One evening, just as he was about to take 
his leave, after much inefrcctual entreaty and complaint, 
Eugenio unexpectedly entered the room. Ventosus 
instantly remarked the embarrassment both of his 
mistress and the stranger, whom he, therefore, sup- 
posed to be a rival, and no longer wondered at his own 
disappointment: these suspicions were every moment 
coniirmed and increased: for his presence produced 
emotions which could neither be concealed nor mis-^ 
taken; though by a less penetrating eye than that 
of jealousy, uiey might have been overlooked. 

He was now fired with resentment and indigna- 
tion ; and having left the room somewhat abruptly, 
he was met upon the stairs by Agrestis, with whom 

de^ed to sp^ a few words in private. Agres* ' 
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ds turned back into another apartmenty andVentosut 
told him with some waimth, that he did not expect to 
have found, his daughter pre-engaged; and that he 
could not help thinking himself iU-treated. Agrestis, 
with equal warmth, required him to explain his m«an<r 
ing; and after some time had been spent in eager alter- 
cation, they parted in better temper; Agrestis per- 
suaded that a clandestine love had been carried on be- 
tween his daughter and Eugenio, and Ventosus con- 
vinced that Agrestis had never encouraged the pre- 
tensions of his rival* 

Agrestis immediately sent for Amelia, and sternly 
urged her with many questions, which she could 
omy answer with blusl^d and tears ; her ulence 
and confusion convinced him that Ventosus w&t 
not mistaken ; and, therefore, desisting from in- 
quiiy, he severely reprehended her for the past, and 
enjoined her never . to converse with Eugenio again | 
to whom he also signified his displeasure^ and re^ 
quested. that to prevent farther uneasiness. lie would 
come no more to his house till Amelia ^should be 
niarried. 

Eugenio, though his love was almost hopefeii 
before, was yet greatly afBicted by this message ; 
because he feared, that Amelia had fallen imder her 
father's displeasvu'e, and that now he was become 
jealous of his authority he might be tempted to 
abuse iu As to secure her peace was the principal 
object of his wish, he concealed what had happened 
from his father, lest a quarrel should be produced, 
between him and Agrestis, in wliich Amelia's deli- 
cacy and tenderness would be yet more deeply 
wounded. When a visit was intended to Agrestis^ 
he always took care to have some engagements at 
another place : Agrestis, however, as he had no 
conception of tlie principles upon which Eugenio 
acted, did not doubt but that he had communicatedL 
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the reason of his absence to his father, and that his 
father was secretly offended ; but as he expressed no 
resentment, he believed that his ambition had for 
once restrained the petidance of his pride, that he 
dissembled to prevent an open rupture, and had still 
hopes of effecting the purpose which he had con- 
certed with his son. 

A suspicion of ill-will always produces it ; but 
besides this cause of alienation, Agrestis had un- 
justly imputed a conduct to his friend, which ren- 
dered him the object of his contempt and aversion ; 
he, therefore, treated him with coldness and re- 
serve, supposing that he well knew the cause, and 
neglected to return his visits without thinking it ne- 
cessary to assign any reason. This conduct was at 
length remarked by Orgilio, who considered it as 
the caprice of a character which he always despised ; 
he, therefore retorted the neglect ^dthout expostula- 
tion: and thus all intercourse between the families 
Was at an end. 

Eugenio in the mean time was inflexible in his 
purpose : and Amelia, in her next interview with 
Ventosus, acquainted him that she would s^ him no 
more. Ventosus again appealed to her father: but 
the old gentleman was steady in his principles, not- 
withstanding his resentment ; and told him, that he 
had exeited all the authority which God and nature 
had given him in his favour ; and that, however pro- 
voked, he would never prostitute his child, by com- 
pelling her to marry a person who was not the object 
of her choice. 

Ventosus, who was extremely mortified at this 
disappointment, was very inquisitive about Eugenio, 
for whom he still supposed he had been rejected: 
he ^on learned his situation and circumstances* 
and his long intimacy with Amelia; he reflected 
upon the conmsion which both had expressed m the 

VOL. XXIV, O 
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accidental ioterview 4it whieh he was present ; and 
was willing to believe, that his rival, however con- 
temptible, had been too successful to be supplant- 
ed with honour by a husband : this, however^ if he 
4id not believe, he was veiy diligent to propagate | 
and to remove the disgrace of a refusal, hinged. tha;t 
for this reason he had abruptly discontinued his 
addresses, and congratulated himself Upon Jiit 
escape. 

It happened that about six weeks ago, VentQtu9y 
as he was walking in the Mall, with a youi^ officer 
of distinction, met Amelia in company with eeveral 
ladies and a gendeman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a sq>erciliou8 respect, which had 
greatly the air of an insult : of this complioaeni 
Amelia, though she looked him in the &ce» took 
po notice ; by this calm disdain he was at once dii« 
appointed and confounded; he was stung l^ an 
enort of his own malignity, and his In^ast symied 
with passion which he could not vent. In thi9 agi* 
tation of mind he hastily turned back, and deter- 
mined, for whatever reason, to follow her. After 
he had advanced about fifty paces, he saw Eugenio 
coming forward, who, the moment he perceived 
Amelia, turned into another walk. This was ob* 
served by Ventosus, whose contempt and indignatioo 
had now another object, upon which they might 
without violence to the laws of honour be gratified : 
he communicated his purpose to his companion, and 
hastily followed Eu^cnio. When they had over- 
taken him, they burst into a horse-laugh, and pushed 
«o rudely by him, that he could scarce recover his 
step : they did not, however, go on ; but stopping 
suddenly, tumod about as if to apologize for tbc 
accident, and rifFected great surprise at discovering 
to whom it had happened. Ventosus bowed very 
laWy and with much contemptuous ceremony begged. 
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his pardon ; telling him at ths same time> that there 
wan a lady in the next walk who would be very glad 
of his company. To this insult Eugenio answered, 
< That he was not willing to suppose that an affront 
was intended, and that if the lady he meant was ft 
woman of honour, she ought always to be mentioned 
with respect.' Ventosus replied, * That whether thfc 
lady he meant was a woman of honour, he would not 
determine; but he believed she h^d been very very 
kind ; and was pleased to see that her favours were 
not forgotten, tliough they were no longer accepted.* 
Eugenio was not now master of his temper, but turn- 
ing suddenly upon Ventosus, sthick him with such 
violence that he fell at his feet : he rose, however, 
ifi an instant, and laid his hand upon his sword,- but 
was prevented from drawing it by his companion; 
and th* crowd beginning to gather about them, they 
parted with mutual expressions of contempt and 
rage. 

' In the morning the officef who had been in con*- 
partf with Ventosus at the quarrel, delivered a 
chdiienge to Eugt^nio^ which he answered by the 
folfowing billet. 

*Sir, 
« Your behaviour last- night has^ con^iiced me 
that you are a scoundrel ; and your letter this morning 
that you are a fool. If I should accept your chal- 
lenge, I should myself be both. I owe a duty to 
God and to my country, which I deem it infamous 
to violate ; and I am intrusted with a life, which I 
think cannot without folly be staked against yours. I 
believe you have ruined, but you cannot degrade me. 
You may possibly, while you sneer over fliis letter, 
secretly exult in your own safety ; but remember that 
to prevent assassination I have a sword, and to chas- 
Ubc insolence ^ c^ne.' 

o 8 
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With this letter, the captain retiirned to Ventosus, 
who read it with all the extravagancies of rage and 
disdain : the captain, however, endeavoured to soothe 
and encourage him; he represented Eugenio as a 
poltroon and a beggar, whom he ought no otherwise 
to punish than by removing him from the rank into 
which he had intruded ; and this, he said, would be 
very easily accomplished. Ventosus at length ac- 
quiesced in the sentiments of his friend ; and it was 
soon industriously reported, that Eugenio had struck 
a person of high rank, and refused him the satisBic- 
tion of a gentleman which he had condescended to 
ask. For not accepting a challenge^ Eugenio could 
not be legally punished, becau^ it was made his 
duty as a soldier by the articles of war ; but it drew 
upon him the contempt of his superior officers, and 
made them very solicitous to find some pretence to 
dismiss him. The ^ends of Ventosus immediatdv 
intimated, that the act of violence to whiph Eugeoip 
had been provoked, was committed within the verge 
of the court, and was, therefore, a sufficient cauae to 
break him ; as for that offence he was liaUe to be 
punished 'with the loss of his hand, by a law ii^bick 
though disused was still in force. This expedient 
was eagerly adopted, and Eugenio was accordii^y 
deprived of his commission. 
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Jfiloh vlrum^facHi redimit qui sanguine famam : 

Hunc volof iaudarif qui tine morte fttest, MART* 

Not him I pr*:c who poorly gains 
Front death the palm which Mood dist^ins ; 
But h m who wins with nobler strife 
An unpolluted wreath from life. 

He had concealed his quarrel with Ventosus from 
liis father, wha was then at the family-seat ahoui 
twenty miles from London, because he was not wiK 
Hng to acquaint him with the cause : but the effect 
was such as could not be hidden ; and it was ilo# 
become necessary that he should anticipate the re^ 
port of others. He, therefore, set out immediately 
for the country; but his father about the same time 
arrited in London : some imperfect account had been 
sent him of the proceedings against Eugenio ; and 
though he concluded from his silence that he had been 
guilty of some indiscretion, yet he did not suspect aa 
imputation of <:owardice ; and hoped by his interest 
to support him against private resentment. When he 
found that he had missed Eugenio in some of the 
avenues to town, he went immediately to the gentkb 
man who had procured his commission, from whom hte 
learned all the circumstances of the affair. Th* 
moment he had heard that his son had refused ^ 
challenge, he was seized with rage so violent, that it 
had the q>pe^adce of distraction : be uttered ioott* 

o a 
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merable oaths and execrations in a voice that was 
scarce human, declared his son to be unworthy of his 
name, and solemnly renounced him for ever. 

Eugenio returned to London the same day, but it 
was late before he arrived ; the servant that opened 
the door told him with tears in his eyes, that his 
father was gone to bed much disordered, and had 
commanded that he should no more be admitted into 
that house. He stood motionless a few moments; 
and then departing without reply, came directly to 
me ; his looks were wild, his countenance pale, and 
his eyes swimming in tears : the moment he saw me, 
he threw himself into a chair, and putting a copy of 
his answer to Ventosus's challenge into my hand, 
anticipated my inquiries by relating all tliat h^ hsqp- 
pened. 

After having administered such consolation as I 
could, I preva3ed upon him with much difficulty 
go to bed. I sat up the rest of the nighty derisiDg 
various arguments to convince Orgilio, that his son 
had added new dignity to his character. In the 
morning I went to his house ; and after much soli- 
citation was admitted to his character. I fbund him 
in bed, where he had lain awake all the night ; and it 
was easy to see that his mind was in great agitation* 
I hoped that this tumult was produced by the 8tnig>» 
gles of parental tenderness ; but the moment I 
mentioned his son, he fell into an agony of rage that 
rendered him speechless ; and I came away, convinced 
that the eloquence of an angel upon the same subject 
would have been without effect. I did not, however, 
relate these discouraging circumstances to Eugenio 2 
I told him that it would be proper to wait a few days 
before any faither application was made ; not only 

t cause his father's resentment would probably nobcidey 
t because he was now indisposed. 
Eugenio, when he heard that his father was iU^ 
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changed colour and burst into tears. He went 
every evening, and knocking sofdy at the servant's- 
window, inquired how he did ; and when he found 
that his fever was become dangerous, he ^intreated 
me to go yet once more and intercede for him, that 
he might at least be permitted to see his father, if 
he might not hope to be forgiven. I went ; but* 
when Orgilio heard my name, he fell into a fresh 
transport of rage, which ended in a delirium. The 
effect which ^ this incident produced upon Eugenio, 
who waited at the end of the street for my return, 
cannot be described : I prevailed upon him to go 
back to my house,' where he sometimes hastily tra- 
versed the room, and sometimes sat fixed in a kind 
of stupid insensibility upon the floor. While he 
was in one of these fits, news was brought that his 
father was dead, aAd had tlic morning after he was 
taken ill disinherited him, declaring that by the in- 
famy of his conduct he had broken his heart. 

Eugenio heard this account without any apparent 
surprize or emotion, but could not be persuaded to 
change his posture or receive any food ; till his 
spirits being quite exhausted, sleep relieved him a few 
hours from the agony of his mind. 

The night on which his father was buried, he 
wrapped himself up in a horseman's coat that be- 
longed to my servant, and followed the procession 
at a distance on foot. When the ceremony was 
over, and the company departed, he threw himself 
on the grave ; and hiding his fac^ in the dust, wept 
over it in silence that was interrupted only by 
groans. I, who had followed him unperceived, did 
not think it prudent to intrude ilipon the solenmity 
of his sorrow, till the morning dawned : he was sui^ 
prised, and I thought somewhat confounded to see 
me ; h$ suffered me, however^ to lead him away^ 
but neither of us uttered a word* 



He told me the next day, that he would troubled 
me a few flights longer for a lodging, and in the mean 
time think of some means by which he might obtaiii 
a subsistence ; he was, indeed, totally^ destitute, with- 
out money and without a profession ; but he made no* 
complaint, and obstinately refused all pecuniary assist- 
ance. 

In less than a week afterwards, having converted 
his watch, his sword, a snuff-box, and ring» into 
money, he engaged as a common sailor in a private 
undertaking tO discover the north-west passage to 
India. 

When he communicated this desperate enterprizCf 
hi6 appeared perfectly composed : * My dear fnend,* 
^aid he, * it has been always my point of honour tor 
obi^y the commands of GtOD, the prime author of m^ 
being and the ultimate object of my hope, at what- 
ever risque ; and I do not repent that I nave steadily 
adhered to this principle at the expence of all that 
Is valuable upon earth : I have suffered the loss of 
fortune, of love and of feme ; but I have preserved mf 
integrity, and I know that I shall not lose my re^ 
ward. To these I would, indeed, add the esteem^ 
though not the lo\'e of Amelia. She will hear of me 
as degraded and chsinherited, a coward, a vagabond, 
and ahigitive ; ^nd her esteem, I think, I have sufHoi* 
^nt reason to give up ; grief will wound her deeper 
tl^an contempt ; it is, therefore, best that she f^oukl 
despise me. Some of those, by whom she is ad-' 
dressed, deserve her : and I ought not to withhold 
a felicity which I cannot ei^oy. I shall embark to- 
morrow ; and your friendly embrace is all the good 
ihit I expect to receive from this conntry, when I 
depart in search of others which are unknown.' 

To this address I was not in a condition to reply f 
$nd perceiving that I was oyerwhebned with griefy 
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he left me, perhaps, lest his purpose should be 
shakeiiy and my weakness should prove contagious. 

On the morrow I attended him to the ship. He 
talked to me of indifferent things ; and when we 
parted, wrung my hand, and tamed from me ab- 
ruptly without speaking. I hasted into the boat which 
waited to bring me on shore, and would not again 
feel the pangs of yesterday for all the kingdoms of 
the world. 

Such is the friend I have lost ! such is the man 
whom the world has disgraced for refusing a chal- 
lenge; but none who are touched with pity at his 
misfortunes, wish that he had avoided them by ano« 
ther conduct ; and not to pity Eugenio, is surely to 
be a monster rather than a man. 

It may, perhaps, be questioned, whether I ought 
thus to have exhibited his story under feigned 
names ; or have a right to attempt that which he for*> 
bore. My love to him is, indeed, my motive : but 
I think my conduct is just, when I consider, tliat 
though it is possible that Amelia may, by the perusal 
of these papers, suffer the most tender, and therefore 
the most exquisite distress, by the re-establishment 
of her esteem for him who most deserves it ; yet 
the world may deserve new virtue, from the dignity 
which the cl)^racter of Eugenio reflects upon hi9 
conduct : his example is truly illustrious ; and as it 
can scarce hdl to excite emulation, it ought not to be 
concealed. 

. I am. Sir, 
Your humble Senraht, 

BENEVOLUSt 
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, Jttventas viiam exctlufre ^r artes, VI 

They pol sh life by useful arts. 

That familiarity produces neglect, has been long 
served. The effect of all external objects, how 
great or splendid, ceases with then- novelty ; 
courtier stands without emotion in the royal preset 
the rustic tramples under his foot the beautiet 
the f|pring with little attention to their col i 
their iragrance ; and the inhabitant of the coast 
his eye upon the immense difRisioil of waters, wic 
awe, wonder, or terror. 

Those who have past much of their li^s' in 
great city, look upon its opulence and its ihuitttti 
Its extent and variety, with cold indif&reiice ;- 
an inhabitant of the remoter parts of the king 
18 immediately distinguished by a kind of dxss^ 
curiosity, a busy endeavour to divide his atto 
amongst a thousand objects, and a wild conft 
of astotiishment and alarm*. 

The attention of a new-comer is gencfally 
struck by the multiplicity of cries that stun hi 
the streets, and the variety of merchandise and 
Dufectnres which the shopkeepers expose on c 
hand ; and he is apt by unwary bursts of admira 
to excite the merriment and contempt of those 
mistake the use of their eyes for effects of their m 
sunding, and confound accidental knowledge witt 
reasoning. 



But, surely, these are sul^ects oo which any man 
m^ay udthout rq>roach employ his meditations : the 
innumerable occupations, among which the thou- 
sands that swarm in the streets of London, are dis* 
tributed, may fiirnish employment to minds of every 
cast, and capacities of every degree. He that con* 
templates the extent of this wonderful city, finds it 
difficult to conceive, by what method plenty is main- 
tained in our markets, and how the inhabitants are 
regularly suj^ed with the necessaries of life ; but 
when he examines the shops and warehouses, sc^ 
the immense stores of every kind of merchandise 
piled up for sale, and runs over all the manafac» 
tures of art and jproducts of nature, which are every 
wh^e attracting nis eye and soliciting his purse, he 
will be inclineato conclude, that such quantities can* 
jiot easily be exhausted, and that part of mankind 
must soon stand still for want of employment, till the 
wares already provided shall be worn out and de» 
stroved. 

As Socrates was passing through the har at 
Athens, and casting his eyes over the shops audi 
customers, < how many things are here,' says h^ 
< that I do not want !' The same sentiment is every 
moment rising in the mind of him that walks the 
streets of London, however inferior in philosophy 
to Socrates : he beholds a thousand shops crowded 
with goods, of which he can scarcdy tell the use^ 
and which, therefore, he is apt to consider as of no 
value ; and, indeed many of the arts by which fk- 
milies are supported, and wealth is heaped together^ 
are of that minute and superfluous kind, which no- 
thing but experience coiud .evince possible to be 
prosecuted with advantage, and which, as the worlijl 
might easily want, it could scarcely be expected ^ 
encoui age.. . . , 

But ^o it hf that custpmy curiosityt or waotosH 
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ness, supplies every art with patrons, and finds 
purchasers for every manufacture; the world is ao 
iacljusted, that not only bread, but riches may be ob- 
tamed without great abilities, or arduous perform- 
ances : the most upskilful hand and unenlightened 
mind have sufficient incitements to industry ; for he 
that is resolutely busy, can scarcely be in want. 
There is, indeed, no employment, however despi- 
cable, from which a man may not promise himself 
more than competence, when he sees thousands 
and myriads raised to dignity, by no other merit 
than that of contributing to supply their neigh- 
bours with the means of sucking smoke through a 
tube of clay ; and others raising contributions upon 
those^ whose elegance disdains the grossness of 
smoky luxury, by grinding the same materials into 
a powder that may at once gratify and impair the 
smell. 

Not only by these popular and- modish trifle^, 
but by a thousand unheeded and evanescent kinds 
of business, are the multitudes of this city preserved 
from idleness, and consequently from want. In 
the endless variety of tastes and circumstances that 
diversify mankind, nothing is so superfluous, but 
that some one desires it ; or so common, but that 
some one is compelled to buy it. As nothing is 
useless but because it is in improper hands, what is 
throvm away by one is gathered up by another; 
and the refuse of part of mankind furnishes a sub- 
ordinate class with the materials necessary to their 
support. 

When I look round upon those who are thus 
variously exerting their qualifications, I cannot but 
admire the secret concatenation of society that 
links together the great and the mean, the illustri- 
ous and the obscure ; and consider with benevo- 
ient satisfaction, that no man, unless his body or 
7 
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mind be totally disaUed, has need to suffer the mor- 
iification of seeing himself useless or burihensome to 
the community : he that will diligently labour, in what- 
•ever occupation^ will deserve the sustenance which 
he obtains, and the protection which he enjoys ; 
and may lie down every night with the pleasing con- 
•sdousness, of having contributed something to the 
•hs^piness of life. 

Contempt and admiration are equally incident to 
narrow minds : he whose comprehension can take in 
the whole subordination of mankind, and whose per- 
spicactty can pierce to the real state of thiners throu^ 
.the thin veils of fortune or of fashion, wiU discover 
meanness in the highest stations, and dignity in the 
ineanest ; and find that no man can become Tenerable 
but by virtue, or contemptible but by wickedness. 

In the midst of this universal hurry, no man ought 
to be so little influenced by^ example, or so void of 
honest emulation, as to stand a lazy spectator of in- 
cessant-labour ; or please himself with the mean hap- 
piness of a drone, while the active swarms are buz- 
•zing about him : no roan is without some quality, by 
.the due application of which he might desei*ve well oif 
the world ; and whoever he be that has but little in 
his power, should be in haste to do that little, lest 
he be confounded with him that can do nothing. 
J By this general concurrence of endeavours, arts of 
levery kind have been so long cultivated, that all the 
wants of man may be immediately supplied ; idleness 
can scarcely form a wish which she may not gratify 
by the toil of others, or cu?iosity dream of a toy, . 
which the shops are not ready to afford her. 

Happiness is enjoyed only in proportion as it is 
known : and such is the state or folly of man, that 
it is known only by experience of its contrary 5 we 
who have long hved amidst the conveniences of a 
town immensely populous, have- scarce an idea of a 

VOL, 2JUY* P 
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place ^ere desire cannot he gratified t^ money. 
In order to have a just sense or thia artificial plentyv 
it is necessary to have passed some time in a distant 
colony, or those parts of our island which are thiidy 
inhabited : he that has once known how many trades 
every roan in such situations is compelled to eater- 
jcise, with how much labour the products of nature 
must be accommodated to human use, how long the 
loss or defect of any conmion utensil most be endored, 
^or by what aukward expedients it must be supplitdy 
.how far men may wander with money in their hands 
before any can sell them what they wisb to buy, wiM 
Jbiow how to rate at its proper wue the pleirty and 
.ease of a great city. 

But that the happmess-of man may still remam 
imperfect, as wants in tlus place are easily si^laod, 
•new wants likewise are easily created : every man, in 
surveying the shops of London, sees numberless in« 
struments and conveniences, of which, while he did 
not know them, he never felt the need; and yet» 
when use has made them familiar, wonders how lite 
could be supported without them. Thus it comes ta 
pass, that our desires always increase with our poa- 
jessions ; the knowledge that something remaiiis yet 
unenjoyed, impairs our enjoyment of the good be* 
fore i(s. 

They who haye been accustomed to die refinements 
of science, and multiplications of contritance, soon 
lose their confidence in the unassisted powers of na^ 
ture, forget the paucity of our real necessities, and 
overlook the easy methods by which they may be 
supplied. It were a speculation worthy of a philo- 
sophical mind, to examine how much is taken away 
from our native abilities, as woll as added to them, 
by artificial expedients. We are so accustomed to 
give and receive assistance, that each of us singly 
cao do little for himself; and there is scarce any oat' 
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among u«, however contracted may be his form of 
life, who does not enjoy the labour of a thousand 
artists. ' 

But a survey bf the vanous nations that inhabit 
die earth ^ill inform us, that life may be supported 
with letfs assistance; and that the dexteiity, which 
J^actice enforced by necessity produces, is able to^ 
effect much by very scanty means. The nations of 
Mexico and Peru erected cities and temples without 
the use of iron ; and at this day the rude Indian 
supplies himself with all tli^ necessaries of life : sent 
Kke the rest of mankind naked into the world, av 
soon as his parents have nursed him up to strength* 
he is to provide by his own labour for his own sup- 
port. His first care is to find a sharp flint amon^ 
the rocks ; with this he undertakes to fell the treei 
of the forest ; he shapes his bow, heads his arrows* 
builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe, and frord 
that time lives m a state of plenty and prosperity; 
he is sheltered from the storms, he is fbrtined against 
beasts of prey, he is enabled to pursue the fish of the 
sea, and the deer of the mountains ; and as he does 
ilot know, doe» not envy the happiness of polished 
nations, where gold can supply the want ofiortitude 
and skill, and he whose laborious ancestors have 
made him rich, may lie stretched upon a couch, and 
see all the treasures of all the elements poured down 
before him. 

This picture of a savage life, if it shews how much 
individuals may perform, shews likewise how much 
society is to be desired. Though the perseverance 
and address of the Indian excite our admiration, 
they nevertheless cannot procure him the conveniences 
which are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of a civi- 
lized country : he hunts like a wild beast to satisfy 
his hunger : and when he lies down tO' rest after a 
iuccessful chace, cannot pronounce himself secure 
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against the clanger of perishing in a few days; he 
is, perhaps, content with his condition, because he. 
knows not that a better is attainable by man ; aa he: 
that is born blind does not long foi\ the perception of 
light, because he cannot conceive the advantaget 
which light would afford him , but hunger, wounds^ 
and weariness are real evils, though he beheves them 
equally incident to all his fellow-creatures ; and when 
a tempest compels him to lie starvbg in his hut, h^ 
cannot justly be concluded equally happy with those 
whom art has exempted from the power of chance^ 
and who make the foregoing year provide for the. 
following. 

To receive and to communicate assistance, constU 
tutes the happiness of human life : man may, indeed* 
preserve his existence in solitude, but can enjoy it 
only in society ; the greatest understanding of an in- 
/iividual, doomed to procure food and clothing for 
himself, will barely supply him with expedients to 
keep off death from day to day; but as one of « 
large community performing only his share of the 
common business, he gains leisure for intellectual ple»r 
iures, and enjoys the happiness of reason and reflecticHU 
T 
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Kccft e*pia ioUre vtlvfttau OVID. 

Ho« TUB the joy far which our pain most pay. 

It has b^n remarked, that the play of brutes \n 
always a it^ock fight; and, perhaps, this is equally 
true of all the sports that have been invented by res-; 
son for the amuseitaent of mankind. Th6 celebratect 
^ames of antiquity were something m6re ; the con« 
iict was often fatal, and the pleasure of the specUN 
tors seems to have been proportioned to the danger 
ef the combatants : nor does it appear, that any sport 
has been since contrived, which can gratify pure be* 
nevolence, or entertain without producing an 6pp(W 
sidon of interest. There are, indeed, many tkt<»^, 
Aal advantages which it has never been thought im- 
moral to acquire, though an opposition of interest i^ 
necessarily implied; advantages, which, like a stake 
at cards, one party can only gain by the loss of 
the other: for wealth and poverty, obscurity and 
distinction, command and servitude, are ibutuaily re^ 
btive, and the existence of each is by each reapro* 
caMy derived and given. 

Play, therefore, is not unlawfiil, merely a^ a con- 
lest ; nor can the pleasure of them that win, be im<^ 
puted to a criminal want of benevolence, lA thitf 
state of imperfection, merely because it is enjoyed 
at the expente of tho«e who lose. But as in busi« 
lies8» it hae ilever been held \k^i(A to drcumveiit 

?3 
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those whom we desue to excel; to b play, the 
chance of loss and gain ought to be always equal; 
at least, each party should be apprised of the force 
employed agabst him ; and if then he plays against 
odds, no man has a right to inquire his motive^ 
though a good man would decline to engage hinu 

There is, however, one species of diversion which 
has not been generally condemned, though it is pro- 
duced by an attack upon those who have not volcm« 
tarily entered the lists ; who find themselves buf- 
feted in the dark, and have neither meaps of defence 
nor possibility of advantage. 

These feats are achieved by the knights-errant of 
mirth, and known by the name of Frolics: under. 
this name, indeed, many species of wanton cxvdtf 
have been practised, without incurring the infamy» 
or raising the indignation which they deserve; and 
it is extremely dimcult to fix upon any certain av 
terion, by which frolics may be distinguished into 
criminal and innocent. If we could discern effixts 
while they are involved in their causes, and atcer* 
tain every remote consequence of our own action^ 
perhaps these sallies might be allowed under the 
same restrictions as raillery : the false alarms and 
ridiculous distress into which others are betrayed 
to make us sport, should be such only as will be 
subjects of merriment even to the 'sufferer when the^ 
ate past, and remembered neither with resentment 
nor regret : but as every action may produce efiecta 
over which huniun power has no influence* and 
^'hich human sagacity cannot foresee : we should not 
lightly venture to the verge of evil, nor strike at 
others though with a reed, lest like the rod of Moset 
it become a serpent in our hands. 

During the iiard frost in the year 174-01 fbof 
young gentlemen of considerable rank, rode into an 
inn* near one of the jprincipal ayenuet to this cttj* 
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at eleven o'clock at night, without any attendant ; 
and having expressed uncommon concern abDut their 
horses, and overlooked the provision that was made 
for them, called for a room ; ordering wine and to- 
bacco to be brought b, and declaring, that as they 
were to set out very early in the morning, 'it wat 
not worth while to go to bed. Before the waiter 
returned, each of them had laid a pocket pistol upon 
the table, which when he entered they appeared t9 
be very solicitous to conceal, and shewed some con- 
fusion at the surprise. They perceived with great 
satisfaetion, that the fellow was alarmed at his dis- 
covery ; and having upon various princes called him 
often into the room, one of them contrived to pull 
out a mask with his handkerchief from the pocket 
of a horseman's coat. They discoursed in dark and 
ambiguous terms, affected a busy and anxious cir- 
cumspection, urged the man often to drink, and 
seemed desirous to render him subservient to some 
purpose which they were unwilling to discover. 
They endeavoured to conciliate his good-will, by ex- 
travagant commendations of his dexterity, and dili- 
gence, and encouraged him to ^imiliarity, by asking 
him many questions : he was, however, still cautious 
and reserved ; one of them, therefore, pretending to 
have known his mother, put a crown into his hand, 
and soon after took an opportunity to ask him at 
what hour a stage-coach, the passengers of which 
they intended to humbug, set out in the mornings 
whether it was full, and if it was attended with a 
'guard* 

The man was now confirmed in his suspicion! ; 
and though he had accepted the bribe, resolved to 
discover the secret. Having evaded the questions 
with -as much art as he could, he went to his mas* 
ter, Mr* Spiggot, who was then in bed, and acquaint* 
od.hiiii with what he had. observed. 



Mr. Spiggot immediately got up, and held « ooiH 
soluition wiUi his wife what was to be done. She 
advised him immediately to send for the constdjkT 
with proper assistants, and secure them : but he coin' 
stdered, that as this would probably prevent a rob* 
bery, it would deprive him of an opportunity to gsast 
a very considerable sum, which he would become en* 
titled to upon their conviction if he could appre* 
liend them after the fact; he, therefore/ very pru- 
dently called up four or five of the ostlers that be^ 
longed to the yard, and having communicated hii 
suspicions and design, engaged them to enlist uhder 
his command as an escort to the coach, and to watcb 
t!he motions of the highwaymen as he should direct* 
But mine host also wisely considering, that this ex- 
pedition would be attended with certain expense^ 
and that the profit which he hoped was contingentf* 
ac<|uainted the passengers with their danger, and pro^ 
posed that a guard should be hired by a voluntary 
contribution; a proposal, to which, upon a sight of 
the robbers through the window, they readily agreed* 
Spiggot was now secured against pecuniary losr at 
all events, and about three o'clock the kni^its (^the 
jfrolic with infinite satisfaction beheld five passengenif 
among whom there was but one gentleman, step ilitxr 
the coach with the aspect of criminals ^xog to ex*' 
ecution ; and enjoyed the significant signs which- 
passed between diem and the landlord} conc^ming 
the precautions taken for their defence. 
. As soon as the coach was gone, the supposed hi^^- 
waymen paid their reckoning in great hasten and" 
caJkd for their horses : care had already been- taliieii 
to saddle them ; for it was not Mr. Spiggot't detfiie 
that the adventurers should go far before they eae^ 
cuted dieir purpose; and as soon as they departed 
ke prepared to follow them with his posse* He wasy 
indeedj greatly surprised to see, that they tvntod tte 



* 
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cootraiy way when they went oat or the tira-yard ; 
but he supposed they might chuse to take a small 
circuit to prevent suspicion^ as they might easily 
overtake the coach whenever they would ; he deter- 
mined, however, to keep bdiind them ; and, there* 
fcfe, instead of going after the coach, followed them 
at a distance, till, to his utter disappointment, he saw 
them persist in a different rout, and at length turn 
into an inn in Piccadilly, where several servants in li- 
very appeared to have been waiting for them, and 
where his curiosity was soon gratified with their dift* 
racters and their names. 

In the mean time the coach proceeded in its jour* 
ney. The panic of the passengers increased upon 
perceiving that the guard which they had hired did 
not come up ; and they began to accuse Spiggot, of 
having betrayed them to the robbers for a share o£ 
the booty: they could not help looking every mo- 
ment from the window, though it was so dark thiat 
a waggon could not have been seen at the distance 
of twenty yards : every tree was mistaken for a man 
and horse, the noise of the vehicle in which they, 
rode was believed to be the trampling of pursuers^ 
and they expected every moment to hear the coach- 
man commanded to stop, and to see a pistol thrust 
in among them with the dreadfal injunction. • De- 
liver your money.' 

Thus for the distress, however great and unmc* 
rited, will be deemed ridiculous ; me sufferers will 
appear to have ingeniously tormented themselves by 
the sagacity with which they reasoned firom appear- 
ances intended to deceive them, and their solicitude 
to prevent mischiefs which none would attempt* 

But it happened that when the coach had got about 
two miles out of town, it was overtaken by a horse* 
man who rode very hard, and called out with great 
eagerness to the driTer to ttof : this iiicident» among 
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persons who had suffered perpetud prehension and 
alarm from the moment they set out, pix)duced a pro" 
portionate effect. The wife of the gendeman waar 
ao terrified, that she sunk dawn from her seat ; and" 
he was so much confvinced of his danger, so toach^ 
ed at her distress, and so incensed ^instthe ro&n^ 
who liad produced it, that without uttering a word 
he drew a pistol from his pocket, and seeing thitf 
man parley with the coachman, who had now stopped 
His horses, he shot him dead upon the spot. 

■ . The man, however, who had thus fallen the to* 
tim of a frolic, was soon known to be the servant of 
a lady who had paid earnest for the vacant phce in 
the stage : and having by some accident been delay-' 
cfd till it was set out, had followed it in a hackney 
coach, and sent him before her to detain it till sIhs 
came up. 

■ Here the ridicule is at an end ; and we are suiw 
prised that we did not sooner reflect, that the com« 
pony had suflicient cause for their fear and their pre- 
caution, and that the frolic was nothing more than t 
fie, which it would have been folly not to believey and 
presumption to disrcgard. 

The next day, wbiif* the bucks were entertaining^ 
ar polite circle ap White's with an account of the farce 
they had plny^^d the night before, news arrived of the- 
cataG*^ropiie. A sudden confiision covered every coun- 
tenance ; apd they remained some time silent, looking 
upon each other, mutually accused, reproached and 
condemned. 

This favourable moment was improved by a gen- 
tleman, who, though sometimes seen in that assem- 
bly, is yet eminent for his humanity and his wiadom. 
* A man,' said he, * who found mmself bewildered 
in the intricacies of a labyrinth, when the sun wat 
jroing down, would think himself happy, if a doe 
^oidd be put into his hand by which be 
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Jed out in si&ty : he would not, mfLVfily, qi^t it for 
aiDoment, because it ini^ht possibly be r/eoov^red; 
jtod, if he did« would be ip perpetual danger of stum- 
■faling upon some other wanderer, and bringing a comt- 
mon £^aaiity upon both. In the maze of liie we aiip 
aften bewildered, and darkness and danger surrouod 
jis ; but every one may at least secure conscieQcp 
against the power of accident, by adlierin^ inviolably 
to that rule, by which we are enjoined to ab^tfUQ ^v^p 
•£%>m the Appearances of £yil.' 
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/V# t libenttr Imfmltia id fupfl voluffi ertd^ia, QJBSASi* 
Men wilUn|ly believe whit they wish to l« true» 

TuLLY has long ago observed, that no man, however 
weakened by long life, is so conscious of his own de* 
crepitude, as not to imagine that he may yet holi \m 
station in the world for another year* 

Of the truth of this remaik every day fumishet 
new confirmation : there is no time of life, in which 
aie&f<^ the most part teeoi ks» to-cxpeathettrake 
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of death, than when every other eye fees it impend- 
ing ; or are more busy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but themselves^ that at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every £a^ 
nerai that passes before their eyes evinces the deceiu 
fulness of such expectations, since every man who is 
borne to the grave thought himself equally certain of 
living at least to the next year ; the survivor still con- 
tinues to Batter himself, and is never at a loss for tome 
reason why his life should be protracted, and the vo- 
racity of death continue to be pacified with some other 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
practised in the universal conspiracy of mankind 
against themselves; eveiy age and every condition 
indulges some darling rallacy; every man amuses 
himself with projects which he knows to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, ke resolves to pursue 
without . daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently desires he very readily believes that 
he shall some time attain : he whose intemperance 
has overwhelmed him with diseases, while he lan- 
guishes in the spring, expects vigour and recovery 
from the summer sun ; and while he melts away in 
the summer, transfers his hopes to the frosts of win- 
ter : he that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, which 
want of money hinders him from imitatinflr or par- 
taking, comforts himself that the time of distress 
will soon be at an end ; and that every day brings 
him nearer to a state of happiness ; though he knows 
it has passed not only without acquisition of advan- 
tage, but perhaps without endeavours after it, in the 
Ibrmation of schemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the contemplation of prospects which cannot be 
'approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all slum- 
ber out our time: erery man thinks the day oaah 
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ing, in which he shall be gratified with all his wishes^ 
ID which he shall leave all those competitors behind, 
whp are now rejoicing like himself in the expectation 
of victory ; the day is always coming to the servile 
in which they shall be powerful, to the obscure in 
which they shall be eminent, and to the deformed in 
which tliey shall be beautiiiil. 

If any of my readers has looked with so little at- 
tention on the world about him, as to imagine this 
representation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
reflect a little upon his own life; let him consider 
what were his hopes and prospects ten years ago, 
and what additions he tlien expected to be made by 
ten yeardp his happiness: those years aw now 
elapsed ; otfe they made good the promise that was 
extorted from them, have they advanced his fortune^ 
enlarged his knowledge, or reformed his conduct, to 
the degree that was once expected ? I am afraid, 
every man that recollects his hopes must confess his 
disappointment; and own that day has glided un- 
proiitably after day, and that he^is still at the same 
distance ^m the point of happiness. 

With what consolations can those, who have thus 
miscarried in their chief design, elude the memory 
of their ill success ? with what amusements can they 
pacify their discontent, after the loss of so large a 
portion of life ? they can g^ve themselves up agiain to 
the same delusions, they can form new schemes of 
airy gratifications, and ux another period of felicity ; 
they can again resolve to trust the promise which 
they know will be broken, they can walk in a circle 
witli their eyes shut, and persuade themselves to 
think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part depends 

•upon causes but of our power, and part' must be 

effected by vigour and perseverance. With regard 

to that which is stiled in common language tbe work 
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of chance/ meti will always find reasiMlB &r coo& 
dence or distrust, according to their diffe»o£ tem^ 
pers or inclinations ; and he that has been looff 
accustomed to please himself with possijUlitirt m 
fortuitous happiness, will not easily or willingly he 
reclaimed from liis mistake. But tlie effects of fiiunao 
industry and skill are more easily subjected to £al- 
culatioh : whatever can be completed in a year, it 
divisible into parts, of which each may.be performed 
in the compass of a day ; he, therefore, that has pasacd 
the day without attention to the task assigned hiiii» 
iDAy be certain that the lapse of life has brought him 
no nearer to his object ; for whatever jdjeness may 
expect from time, its produce will be ojfkin jnropor- 
tion to the diligence with which it hi^Deen uaed. 
He that floats lazily down the stream, in pursuit of 
something borne along by the same current, will fbd 
himself indeed move forward $ but unless he lays hti 
hand to the oar, and increases his speed by his own 
labour, must be always at the same distance firom 
that which he is following. 

There have happened in every age some oondii- 
gencies of unexpected and undeserved snccess, by 
which those who are determined to believe whaterar 
^vours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themselves with future advantages ; they nm* 
port confidence by considerations, of which the only 
proper use is to chase away despair: it is equally 
absurd to sit down in idleness because some have 
been enriched without labour, as to leap a predq[»oe 
because some have fallen and escaped with life, or to 
put to sea in a storm because some have been driven 
from a wreck upon the coast to which they aie 
bound. 

We are all ready to confess, that belief ought to 
be proportioned to evidence or probability : let any 
man» therefore! compare the number of those who ba«t 
6 
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been thu« firvoared by fortune, and of those who hare 
Culed of their expectations, and he will easily deter- 
mine with whst justness he has registered himself in 
the hxcky catalogue. 

Bat there is no need on these occasions for deep 
mquiries or laborious calculations; there is a far 
easier method of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
ffom those of reason, of iinding the diflermce be- 
tfireen prospects that exist before the eyes, and tho$e 
^lat are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
]>rowsy had accustomed himself to compute the profit 
of a darling project, till he had no longer any aoubt 
4f its success ; it was at last matured by close consi- 
deration, all the measures were accurately adjusted, 
itod he wanted only five hundred pounds to become 
master of a fortune that ni^t be envied by a direc* 
tor of a trading company. Tom was generous and' 
^teful, and was resolved to rccompence this small 
^sistance with an ample fortune : he, therefore, deK« 
berated for a time, to whom amongSt his friends he 
should d(?clmc his necessities ; not that he suspected 
a refusal, but because he could not suddenly determine 
which of them would make the best use of richest 
and was, therefore, most worthy of his favour. At' 
last his choice was settled ; and knowing that in order 
to borrow he must shew the probability of repayment, 
he prepared for a minute and copious explanation of 
his project. But here the golden dream Was at an* 
end : he soon discovered the impossibility of imposing 
upon others the notions by which he had so long 
imposed upon himself ; which way soever he turned 
his thoughts, impossibility and absurdity afoie in op« 
position on every side ; even credulity and prejudice 
were at last forced to give way, and he grciijr ashamed' 
of crediting himself what sn^cme womd not suiFef 
him to communicate to another. 

. 7^ this ^ft tef eveiy man hAng t^ iinnglqMionf 
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before they have been too long predominant in hit 
mind. Whatever is true wiU bear to be related^ 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained : but 
when 've delight to brood in secret over fiiture happi* 
ness, and silently to employ our meditations upon 
schemes of which we are conscious that the bare men- 
tion would expose us to derision and contempt ; we 
should then remember, that we are cheating oursdvet 
by voluntary delusions ; and giving up to the unreal 
mockeries of fancy, those hours in which solid advan- 
tages might be attained by sober thought and rational 
assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human a£Eiirt 
that the most cautious and severe examiner may he 
allowed to indulge some hopes, which he cannot 
prove to be much favoured by probability ; since after 
his utmost endeavours to ascertain events, he mutt 
often leave tlie issue in the hands of chance. And 
ao scanty is our present allowance of happiness^ that 
in many situations life could scarcely be supported, if 
hope were not allowed to relieve the present hour by 
pleasures borrowed from futurity ; and re-animate the 
languor of dejection to new efforts, by pointing to 
distant regions of felicity which yet no resolution or 
perseverance shall ever reach. 

But these, like all other cordials, though they may 
invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate in a greater ; 
these pleasures, hke the rest, are lawful only in cer-> 
tain circumstances, and to certain degrees ; they may 
he useful in a due subserviency to nobler purposes, 
but become dangerous and destructive, when once 
they gain the ascendant in the heart : to soothe the 
mind to tranquillity by hope, even when that hope 
16 likely to deceive us, may be sometimes useful ; but 
to lull our faculties in a lethargy, is poor and des- 
picable. 

Vices and errors are differently nxxiiiied, according 
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to the state of the minds to which they sire incident ; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reason, is the 
failure alike of mean and elevated understandings | 
but its foundation and its effects are totally di^Ferent : 
the man of high courage and g^-eat abilities is a^t to 

!>lace too much confidence in himself, and tS expect 
rom a vigorous exertion of his powers more than 
spirit or diligence can attain ; between him and hi^ 
wish he sees obstacles indeed, but he expects to pver« 
leap or break them r his ihistaken ardoi^r hurnet him 
(brward ; and though perhaps he misses his end, he 
pevertheless obtains some collateral good, and performg 
sometliing useful to mankind and honourable to him- 
self. 

The drone of tirtiidity presiimes likewise to hopCi 
t)ut without ground and >Vithout cojisequentes ; th© 
bliss with which he solaces his hours, he always ex- 
pects from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom ; he folds his arms about hiiti, and sits in 
expectation of sbttte revolution in the state that Shall 
raise him to greatness, or some golden shower that 
shall load him with wtakh ; he dozes away the day ii| 
nlusing upon the morrow ; and at the end of life i^i 
rOuzed from his dream oiily to discover that the tiling 
of action is past, and that ht can now sl^ew his w^sd^txf 
tftii by repentance. 
- T 
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N° 70. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1753. 



V1RTU8, repulsa nettia swilis^ 
tntamlnatts fulget honorihus ; 
i^ee tvmtt aut ponit seeura^ 

Arlitrio populates aunt* HOR« 

Stranger to folly and to fear, 

• With pure untainted honour bright* 
Virtue disdains to lend an ear 

To the mad people's sense of right. 



MR.ADVCNTURFR, 

I AM the person whom your correspondent Benevdui 
has thought tit to mention by the name of Agrestu. 
There are some particulars in my character, whichy 
perhaps, he has mistaken : but I love plain-dealing \ 
and as he did not intend to flatter me, I ^forgive him : 
perhaps my heart is as warm as another'^, and I am 
no stranger to any principles that would lead a man 
to do a handsome thing. But to the point. I ap- 
prove jrour publishing the story of Eugenio ; and I 
am determined the world shall not lose the sequel of 
it, in which you are more concerned than perhaps yea 
may imagine. 

You must know, Sir, that I had observed my 
girl to go moping about of late more than common ; 
though in truth she has been somewhat grave ever 
since she dismissed Ventosus. I was determined to 
keep an eye upon her ; and so watching her pretty 
closely, I catched her last Saturday was le'miight 
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almost drowned in tears with your paper in her hand* 
I laid hold of it in an instant, and putting on my 
spectacles began to read, with a shrewd suspicion th^ 
I should find out a secret. Her passion of cryinf 
still increased ; and when I had looked here ana 
there in the paper, I was convinced that she was by 
some means deeply interested in the story, which» 
indeed, appeared to me to be fiiU of misfortune. In 
short, I pressed her so home upon the subject, that 
she put the other two papers into my hand, and telling 
me who ^ere meant by the names, I be^gan to re^a 
with great eagerness ; though to confess a truth, I 
could scarce see the three last pages. Odds my life» 
thinks I, what an honest ^ow this Eugenic is! 
and leering up at my giri, I thought I never saw 
her look so like her mother before. I took her about 
the neck and kissed her : but I did not tell her what 
I had in my head : however, to encourage her, I bid 
her be a good child ; and instantly ordering my coach* 
I went directly to Benevolus, of whom I inquired the 
ship's name on board of which Eugenio was embarked* 
and when she sailed. The doctor, whether he 
guessed at my intention or not, looked as if he would 
have leaped out of his skin, and told me with a kind 
of wild eagerness, that the vessel having met with aa 
accident in going out was put back, and then lay ia 
the river near Gravesend. 

With this intelligence I returned to my daughter*, 
and told her my mind. <Emmy,' says I, *the. 
Captain was always in my ojmiion a worthy man ; 
and when I had reason to believe you liked him, I did 
not resolve to part you because he was without a tide 
or an estate, but because I could not be reconciled to 
his profession. I was determined you should never 
many a cockade, and carry a knapsack ; knd if he 
had been a general officer, 1 would have preferred an 
honest citizen, who eAcCurage^ trade and oavigatioxia. 
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before hini. Besides, I una fbigry that yoa should 
hold a piwate correspondence, and think to cairy 
yotlr point \dthout me : but you were ffreatly mis- 
represented ; so was the Captaiti : he has gallantly 
reihoved all my objections at ohce, he is not now in 
the army, nor has he ever attempted to subvert my 
authority ; he is a true heart, and I fe^l diat I love 
Jpsm as' my son; He is still within reach, and you 
shall this moment write tx> him with yovir own hand, 
and tell him, that I say *he shall be your hudnndp 
I have money enough ror ye both ; and if I please, 
I can make him a Ibrd.* The popr child sat wW^ 
her handkerchief up to her eyes v^YaUx 1 ^^sls speakihg*^ 
and Idid not iminediatety perc^v^, that, upon hearing 
tfie Captain was npt gone, she had faxhted. We 
cbuld scarce keep life in her fbr above two hours ; but 
at last she a little recovered her spirits, and brought 
nie the following billet : 

TO ECdSNIO. 

* My dear p^ Commands ifie to ihtreat, that yoq 
^uld immediately come oti shot?, and frota thiv hour 
frohsider his house as yOur own. He is jMatly 
aifl^cted with die story of your generosity and duuvis» 
which he has just learnt by an accident which I eadiMK 
now communicate; and he is determined to maka 
you his heiri Witliout prejudice to, 

fSir, 

Ypur htifttble sdr^anty 
AnKLiA.^ 

When I Had perused this epistle, * Pshaw,' say^ 
1^ * put affectionate at the eiid of it, or else he won't 
come now.' This made her smile. I was glad tof 
96q }ker look cheerful} and hsfbg widi 9ofnt 4Hfi? 
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cidty procured the proper addition^ I dispatched the 
letter instantly by my own servant on horseback, and 
ordered a light ehariot and four to follow him, and 
take up Eugenio's friend the doctor by the way. l 
will not tell you» Sir, how Engenioy as he is called, 
behaved upon the receipt of this letter ; it is enoueh^ 
that in about eight hours he arrived with his friend at 
my house; neither will I tell you how the lovert 
behaved when they met ; it is enough, that they are 
to be married next Thursday. I add some paiticulart 
for your private inspection in the postscript, that you 
may give us your company at the wedding. I dare 
say you will share the happiness of which you have 
been the instrument ; and I assure you that you will 
be ext] emely welcome to the company^ but to none 
nore than to 

Your's heartily, 

Agrestis. 

I am extremely obliged to Agrestis for his post* 
script, but yet more for his letter ; which, if I may 
be allowed to judge by its effect, is the most eloquent 
performance I ever read : its excellence, I am per* 
suaded, will be universaUy acknowledged, because it 
will be felt. I shall, however, add some remarks, 
which, perhaps, may not occur to every mind, as every 
mind has not acquired a habit of speculation. 

Eugenio's heroic perseverance in virtue, though it . 
appeared to preclude all his hopes of temporal advan* 
tage, yet eventually fulfilled them. If he had with 
less generosity engaged in a clandestine love, either 
he would have forfeited the esteem of Amelia, or she 
would have incurred the resentment of her father ; 
if he had succeeded to the remains of his paternal 
estate, he might still have been suspected by Agrestis { 
and if he had continued in the army, however pr«« 
ferredf he would still have been disapproTed. 



ThUft^ periutp^^ if remote conieqQtiices 6&alA h€ 
ascoYerei by nimUHi foresight, we akould see thc^ 
wisdom and the kindness t>£ Divine Presciiption ; 
we should see, that the precepts which "V^ af^ ttoW 
urged to neglect by our desire of happiness/ wfeft givttf 
to prevent our being precipitated by error iQtt> misery | 
at least, it would appear, that if some iininedkttf 
Hdvantage is gained by the individual, an equivaldnC 
toss is sustained by society ; and as society is only 
in aggi'f gation of individuals, he who seeks his ownr 
advantage at the expence of society, cannot long bd 
Exempted from the general calamity which he contrh 
butes to produce. 

Such is the necessary imperfection of human lawy^ 
Aat many private injuries are perpetrated of whidhf 
they take no cognizance : but ii these >vere allowed 
to be punished by the individual against whom they 
are- committed, every man would be judge and exe- 
cutioner in his own cause, and universal anarchy 
would immediately follow. The laws, therefore, by 
which this practice is prohibited, ought to be faelA 
l^ore sacred than any other : and the violation of theitf 
is so far from being necessary to prevent an impata^ 
f!ion of cowardice, ^t they are enforced, even anoong 
those in whom cowardice is punished with deathi 
by the following clause in the nineteenth Artide of 
war: 

< Nor shall any officer or soldier upbraid another 
for refusing a challenge ; since, according to these ouf 
6rder8, they do but the Duty of Soldiers, who ought 
to subject themselves to discipline ; and we do acqjoit 
and discharge all men who have quarrels o^red, of 
challenges sent to them, of all disgrace or opinion of 
disadvantafge in their obedience hereunto : and who* 
^ver shall upbraid them, or offend in this caffCi ibA 
bii punished as a Cl^^n^J^f «' 



It if to be pijesuRiedy tii«t jof tlus cl«ate no gently 
^gn io she «nny is ifporant; imd those, who by U^ 
^urrog^pc of their fcjuy labour to i^encier it ioefi^tual, 
fboujdy ^8 enemies to d^Hr Countryj be drir en out of 
it wi^i detestatiQii d^ oontempt. 

N° 71. TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1753^ 



■■ ' ' Homi»tmpagiM mttrm ttfit, M^T> 

We strive to paint the mtimtri and the mfaid. 

Lettbrs written froni the heart and on real occasions, 
though not always decorated with the flowers of 
eloquence, must be far more useful and interesting 
than the studied paragraphs of Hiny, or the pomp« 
ous declamations of Baisac ; as they contain just 
pictures of life and manners, and are the genuine 
emanations of nature. Of this ''kind I shall select a 
few from the heap I have received from my corres- 
pondents, each of which exhibits a diflferent character^ 
not exaggerated and heightened by eircumstaneei 
that pass die bounds of reality. 

TO THE AbVENTTTR^BIU 
tiR, Sombre-Hall, June x3* 

I am arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melancholy 
moated mansion. Would I could be annihilated 
during the insupportable tediousneps of sunmier ! We 
are to sup this evening, after having fished the whole 
afternoon, by day-light, think of that, in the new 
arbour. My uncle, poor man, imagines he has a 
finer and richer pospect from thej^ce^ than the ilbi« 
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-minated vistas at Vauxhall afibrd, only'becaase he 
sees a parcel of woods and meadows, and blue hills, 
and coraficlds. We have been visited by our only 
neighbour, Mrs. Thrifty, who entertained us with a 
dull history of the children she has educated at a 
liiile sclioul of her own founding, and who values 
herself for not having been- in town these ten years, 
and for not knowing what a drum means. My sister 
and I have laid a scheme' to plague her, for we lunrt 
sent her a card, entreating her to make one at Brag 
next Sunday. For heaven's sake send us your paper 
weekly, but do not give us so many grave ones ; for 
we want to be diverted after studying Hoylfti which 
we do for three hours every afternoon with greftt atten« 
tion, that the time may not pass away totally useless, 
and that we may be a match for Lady Shuffle next 
winter. Let us know what is done at the next 
Jubilee Masquerade. How shall I fiave patierice to 
support my absence from it! And if Madame dm 
Pompadour comes over, as was reported when I left 
town, impart to us a minute account of the compleidoD 
she now wears, and of every article of her dress ; any 
milliner will explain the terms to you. I don^ see 
that you have yet published the little novel I sent 
you ; I assure you it was written by a right honour- 
able : but you, I suppose, think the style colloouial as 
you call it, and the moral trite or trifling. Colonel 
Caper's pindaric ode on the £ O table, must abso- 
lutely be inserted in your very next paper, or else 
never expect to hear again from 

L.ETXTIA. 
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TO THB ADVESTTURER. 

I appk to yoa at a jenoia q£ pradence and knon^ 
ledge of the world* ter directioiw how to extricate 
myielf out of a great and uncomnioQ difficuhv. T<^ 
enable myself to breed up a numerous famifjf oa t 
tmall preferment, I have been advised to iildulge my 
natural propensity for poetry, and to write a tra* 
gedy : my de^gn is to amireiltice my eldest son to 
a reputable tradesman, with the profits I shall acquire 
by the representation of my pl;^, bein^ deterred by 
the inordinate expences oi an University eduKtation 
from making him a scholar. An old gentlewoman 
in my parish, a great teader of religious controversy^ 
whom celibacy and the reduction of interest have 
nuule morosely devout, accidentally hearing of my 
per&rmance, undertook to censure me in all com* 
paoiet ^inth acrimony and zeal, as acting incontisu 
ently with the dignky of my public character, and 
as a promoter of debauchery and lewdness. She hat 
informed my churchwardens, that the playhouse is the 
temple of Satan, and that the first Quittiant were 
strictly forbidden to enter the theatres, as places im« 
pure and contagious. My conera^ations grow thin ; 
my deik shakes his head, ana tears his master is 
not to sound at he ought to be. I was latelv di8« 
coursing on the beaudfiu paraUe of the prodigal son, 
and most un&rtunately auoted Erasmus's observa- 
tion on it, < ex quo quidem argumento posset nofi 
iiielegans texi comedia'---on which subject a most 
diegant comedy might be composed $ which has ni« 
ined me for ever^ and destroy^ all the litde respect 
leqiaining f<K me i^ the mindt of oiy paritbionni* 
VOL. xxiv. ' R 
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What ! cried they, would the parson put the Bible 
into verse I would he make stage-plays out of the 
Scriptuies? How, Sir, am I to act? Assist me 
with your advice. Am I for ever to bear unreason- 
able obloquy, and undeserved reproach ? or must I» 
to regain the good opinion of my people, reHnquish 
all hopes of the five hundred' pounds I was to gain 
by my piece, and generously bom my tragedy in 
my church-yard, in the face of my whole congre^ 
gation ? 

Your*s, &c. 

Jacob TROuaoH^ - 



TO THE ADVENTDBER. 

sTm, 
I had almost finished a view of the inside of St. 
Peter's at Rome in butterfly-work, when my cnid 
parroquec accidentally trod upon the purple emperafy 
of which the high altar was to have been made. Thb 
is the first letter I have written after my dretdfij 
loss ; and it is to desire you to put an Mveithe* 
ment at the end of your next paper, signifyingy- that 
whoever has any ' purple emperors or swaUo^ taSi* 
to dispose of, may hear of a purchaser at Lady Whim's 
in New Bond««treet. 

Yours, &c. • 



TO THB ADVENTURER. 
fXR, 

If you will pay off my milk-score and lo<^iagft, 
stop my taylor from arresting me, and put twen^ 
pieces m my pocket, I will immediately set oiit m 
Lyons on foot, and stay there till I have translated 
into English the manuscript of Longinus whidi you 
•tplk of in your fifty-fiist paper. Favour -tnewiiii 
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a speedy answer, directed to Mr. Quillity at the cork- 
cutter's in Wych-street, Dniry-lane. 

P. S. Seven booksellers have already applied to 
me, and offer to pay me very generously tor my trana- 
]ation, especially as there is no French one for me ta 
consult. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

You aflfect great tenderness and sensibility when- 
ever you speak of the ladies. I have always de- 
spised them as trifling and expensive animals; and 
have, therefore, enjoyed the delicious liberty of what 
they idly and opprobriously call an old bachelor. I 
consider love in no other light, than as the parent 
of misery and folly, and the son of idleness and 
ease. I am, therefore, inexpressibly delimited with 
a passage of uncommon sense and penetration, which 
i lately met with in the works of the celebrated 
Huet; and which, because no English writer has 
taken notice of it, I beg you will puUish ibr the 
Use of my countrymen, as it will impart to them a 
method of escaping the despicable lot of living under 
female tyranny. 

< Love,' says this judicious- prelate, * is not only 
a passion of the soul like hatred and envy, but is 
also a malady of the body like a fever. It is situ« 
ated in the blood and the animal spiiits, which are 
extraordinarily inflamed and agitated ; and it ought 
to be treated methodically by the rules of medicine, 
in order to effect a cure. I am of opinion, that this 
disorder may easily be subdued by plentifiil sweats 
and copious bleedings, which would carry off the 
peccant humours and these violent inflammations, 
would purge the blood, calm its emotion, and re- 
establish it in its former natural state. This is not 
merely groundless conjecture, it is an opinion.founded 

r2 
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on experieoce* A great prioce* with whom I wa|^ 
intimately acquainted, having conceived a violent pa** 
•ion for a young lady of ^;^ted merit, was oUige^ 
to leave her, and tQ '^ke Uie field with the armjt 
Xhiring this absence, hi? ]ove was cherished and 
kept afive by a very frequent »nd regular iptercourse 
of letters to the end of the campaign, when a danti 
gerous sickness reduced him to extremity. £y ap- 
plying to the most powerful and efficacious dmgi 
£ysic could boast o£f he 'recovered his health, but 
It his passion, which the great evacuations he had 
used had entirely carried on unknown to him. Fqr 
imagbing that he was as much in love as ever, tijt 
found hiipself une^pect^y cold and indififerent, the 
first tiip^ he beheld sigam t)ie lady of whom he had 
been so passionately fond. The li^p accident befief 
one of my most intimate friends, wlio recovering 
from a ]ong and stubbora fever fay felling into co- 
pious sweats, perceived at the same time tl^ he 
was cured of a passion, that for some time befbrs 
had continually tei^ed and grieypusly tormented him^ 
He had no longer any taste for tl^e object m fonxutij 
adored, attempted in vain to renew his gallantriei» 
and found that insensibility and dislike had banishc^ 
fend^rness and respect*' 

I aip yours, 

Akaios. 



TO THE AOy^TURER. 

tIK, 

In one of your late sermons I am informed. Son 
I neyer read myself, that you have presumed tq 
speak wit{i ridicu}e and contempt of the noble order. 
of Bucks. Seven of us agreed last night at ' the 
Kin^s Arms, tha^ if you (bred to be guthy of dki 
like mipudeoce » socond time, we would fome i^ 
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a body and untile your garret, bom your pockeu 
book of hints, throw your papen ready uritten for 
the press ii)to a jakes, and dGive you out into the 
Strand in your tattered night-gown and slippers: 
and you may guess what a fine spectacle the mob 
will think an animal that so seldom sees the sun as 
you do. I assure you, that next to a day at Broug)^ 
ton's, or the damnation of a new play, the truest 
joy of our fraternity is, < to hunt an author.* 

Your's, 
Z Bob Whipclian. 
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PROV. GR. . 

Many thinps happen between the cup and the lip. 

The following narrative is by an eastern tradition at* 
tributed to one Heli ben Hamet, a moralist of Arabia, 
who is said to have delivered his precepts in public 
and periodical orations. This tradition corresponds 
with the manner in which the narrative is intro- 
duced ; and, indeed, it may possibly have no oihcr 
foundation: but the tradition itself, however found .d, 
is sufficient authority to consider Heli as the lite: ;*ry 
Adventurer of a remote age and nation ; and a8 only 
one number of his work is extant, I shall not scru- 
ple to incorporate it with my own. 
. Dos$ thou ask a torch to discover the brightocss 

r3. 
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of tlie morning ? dost thou lyipeai to arguneiit fiv 
proofs of Divine Perfection ? Look down to tfatt 
earth on whidi thou ^tandest, an^ lift vtp thiac efe 
to the worlds that roll abore thee. Thou behoJdeit 
^lendoofy abundance, and beauty \ it not He who 
produced them Mighty? Thou conaiderett; ia noc 
He who formed thy understanding, Wise? Thou 
ttijoyest I 16 not He who gratifies thy senses^ Good t 
Can aught have limited his bounty but his wisdom i 
or can defects in his sagacity be discovered biy thine ^ 
To Heliy the preacher of humility and resignationi 
let thine ear be again attentive, thou whose heart has 
rebelled in secret, and whose wish has silently accused 
thy Maker. 

I ros^ early in the morning to meditate, that I 
might without presumption hope to be heard, I 
left my habitation, and* turning from the btoten 
path, I wandered vrithout remarking my way, or 
regarding any object that I passed, till the extreme 
heat of the sun, which now approached the meri- 
dian, compelled my attention. The weariness which 
I had insensibly contracted by the length of my 
walk, became in a moment insupportable ; and 
looking round for shelter, I ^ddenly perceived that 
I was not far from the wood, in which Rhedi the 
hermit investigates the secrets of nature, and asr 
cribes glory to God. The hope of improving my 
meditation by his wisdom, gave me ncW vigour : I 
soon reached the wood* I was refreshed by tlie 
shade, and I walked forward till I reached the cdi« 
I entered, but Rhedi was at)8ent. I had not, how- 
ever waited long, before I discovered him through 
the trees at some distance, advancing towards me 
with a person whose appearance was, if possiUe, 
yet more venerable, and whom before I had ncyef 

Wh<*n they came near I ro9e up, and l^ng my 

6 
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hand upon mjr lips* I bowed mysdf with Tevcrence 
(lefore them. Rhedi saluted me by my name, and 
presented me to hi^ compaDion, before whom I 
^pdn bowed myself to tl^e ground. Havine looked 
ttcdiaatly in my countenance, he laid his hand 
upon my head, and blessed me : * Heli/ said he^ 
* those who desire knowledge that /tliey may teadi 
rirtoe, shall not be disappointed: sit down, I wilt 
relate events which yet diou knowest but ip part, 
end disclose secret* of Providence from which thoa 
fnayest derive instrucdon.' We sat down, and I 
listened aS to the counsel of ai^ Angef^ or the music 
of Paradise. 

Amana, d^e daughter of Sanbad ^e shephetdf 
was drawing water at t|)e weik of Adail, when a 
caravan which had passed the desart arrived, and 
the driver of the camels tligfaied tQ give them 
drink : those which came &nt to the weUs* belonged 
to Nouraddin the merchant, wto had brought fine 
linen and other merchandtp of great yalue frcmi 
Egypt. Amaoa, when the caravan drew near, had 
covered herie|f with her v^il, which the servant pf 
Nouraddin, tp gratify a \fi9tal curiosity^ attempted 
to withdraw. 

Amana, prQvoked by the indignity, and encou- 
rsged by the presence of otners, struck hj^i with th« 
ftaff of the buckef ; and he was t^bont to retaliatt 
the violence, when Nouraddin, who ifas himself 
jsnth the carsvan, c^d pot to Urn to foihear, and 
immediately nasted to the wdl. Tlie veU of Amana 
had fallen of in ^ struggle, aad Noaraddm was 
captivated with her beauty: the lofdy coofusioa 
of o^nded modesty that glowed upon her cheek, 
the disdain that sweUed her botom» and the re* 
sentment that spvkled in her eyes, expressed a 
consciousness of her sex, ^hioh warmed and ani- 
mated her beauty: they vfffc gno^ v^H^ ^^o«* 
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raddin had never seen^ and produced a tmnnktia 
his breast which he had oerer felt^ for Noaraddio 
though he had uow great possessionsy was yet a 
youthy and a stranger to woman: the merchandise 
which he was transporting, had been purchased by 
his ^ther; whom the angel of death had intercepted 
in the journey, and the sudden accession of inde» 
pendence and wealth did not dispose him to restrain 
the impetuosity of desire : he, therefbre» demanded 
Amana of her parents ; his message was received 
with gratitude and joy ; and Nouraddin, after t 
shoit time, carried her back to Egypt* having first 
punished the servant, by whom she had been insulted 
at the well, with his own hancL 

But he delayed the solemnities of marriage, till 
the time of mourning for his iather should expire ; 
and the gratification of a passion which he could 
not suppress, was without much difficulty suspended 
now its object was in his power. He anticipitted the 
happiness which he believed to be secured ; , and 
supposed that it would increase by .expectation, like 
a treasure by usury, of which more is still possessed^ 
as possession is longer delayed. 

During this interval Amana recovered from the 
tumultous joy of sudden elevation ; her ambition 
was at an end, and she became susceptible of lavew 
Nouraddin, who regretted the obscurity of her birtb 
only because it had prevented the cultivation of her 
mind, laboured- incessantly, to supply the defect: 
jshe received his instruction not only with gratitude, 
but delight; while. he spoke she gazed upon him 
with esteem and reverence, and had no wish but to 
return the happiness which he was impatient to 
bestow. 

At this time Osmin the Caliph was upon the 
throne of Egypt. . The passions of Osmin, thoo 
knowest, were^ impetuous, as the torrents of Aiared^ 
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and fat^ as the whirlwind of the dnart : to excite 
and to gratify^ was the whole purpose .*pf his mind } 
b|it his wish was still unsatisfied, and his life was 
wretched. His seraglio waa filled with beauty ; bu^ 
the power of beauty he had exhausted : he oecame 
outrageous to reviye denre br a new object* which 
he donanded of Nardic the eunuch* whom he had 
not only set over his womei| but hi> kingdom* with 
menaces and execration. Nardic* therefore* cause4 
a proclamation to be made* d^t whoeyer should 
produce the piost beautiful rimn ¥athin two dayst 
should stand in the presence of the Caliph* and be 
^leemcd the third ii^ his kingdoq[i. 

Caled* the servant who had been beaten by Nou* 
raddtn* returned with hiin to Egypt : the suUen fero* 
pity of his temper was inp-eased by the desire of re« 
venge* and the gloom of discontent was deepened by 
deq>air : but when Reheard the proclamation of Nar* 
die* joy kindled in jiis aspect like lightning m the 
darkness of a storm i; the bifence whii$ he had com* 
mitted against Amapa* enabled him tp revenge the 
punishment which it produced. He knew tl^t die 
was yet a virgin* and that her marriage was near : 
he* therefore* hastened to the palace* a^ demanded 
to be brought before Nardic* who in the aiidst of 
fnagnificence and servility* the flattery of dependent 
ambkion* an4 the zeal of qplimitcd obedience* wai 
sitting pale and sijent* his brow contncted with aoxiety» 
fmd his breast throbbing with appidiensk)ii. 

When Calcd was brought into )^ prefence* he feU 
prostrate before him: <By the imifc qfrnrLordy' 
said he* ^ let another be distinguished bcm toe slavey 
frho mingle in ot)sairity9 and let hit finrpur ekvtte 
another from the dust ; oik let my aervice be accepted|| 
and let the desire of Oimin be satisfied wi^ hf^axtj^^ 
Amana will shortly be e^used by Nouraddin ; but 
1^ Anjapa the tovcrei^ of figypl oolv is wwtby;* 



Haste, therefore^ to demand her; she it now with 
him in the house, to which I will conduct the mes- 
senger of thy wilL' 

Nardic received this intelligence with transports of 
joy; a mandate was instantly written to Nouraddin ; 
it was sealed with the royal signet, and deUyered to 
Caled, who returned with a force sufficient to compd 
obedience. 

On this day the mourning- of Nouraddin expred : 
he had changed his apparel, and perfumed his person ; 
his features were bn^tened with the gladness of hit 
heart ; he had invited his friends to the festival of his 
marriage, and the evening was to accomplish his wishes: 
the evening also was expected by Amana, with a- joy 
which she did not labour to suppress ; and she was 
hiding her blushes in the breast of Nouraddin, when 
Caled arrived with the mandate and the guard. 

The domestics were alarmed and terrified | and 
Nouraddin, being instantly acauainted with the eventy 
rushed out of the apartment oi Amana with disord^ 
and trepidation. When he saw Caled, he was moved 
with anger and disdain ; but he was intimidated by the 
appearance of the guard. Caled immediately advanced, 
and, with looks of insolence and triumph, presented the 
mandate. Nouraddin seeing the royal signet, kneeled 
to receive it ; and having gazed a moment at the super- 
scription, pressed it upon his forehead in an agony of 
suspense and terror. The wretch who had betrvyed 
him enjoyed the anguish which he suffered ; and per- 
ceiving that he was rainting, and had not fortitude to 
read the paper, acquainted him with the, contents : at 
the name of Amana he started, as if he had felt the 
«ting of a scorpbn, and immediately fell to the g^round* 

Cded proceeded to execute his commission without 
remorse ; he was not to be moved by swoonine, ei&> 
postulation, entreaty, or tears : but having conducted 
■Ammo, to ^ seniglioi presented her to NardiCf 
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exultation and hope. Nardic, whose wish was flat- 
tered by her stature and her shape, lifted up her veil 
with impatience, timidity, and solicitude : but the mo- 
ment he beheld her face, his doubts were at an end : 
he prostrated himself before her, as a person on 
whose pleasure his life would from that moment de- 
pend. She was conducted to the chamber of the 
women, and Caled was the same hour invested with 
his new dignity ; an apartment was assigned him in 
the palace, and he was made captain of the guard 
that kept the gates. 

Nouraddin, when he recovered his sensibility, and 
found that Amana had been conducted to the se- 
r^lio, was seized by turns with distraction and stu- 
pidity: he passed the night in agitations, by which 
the pOMrers of nature were exhausted, and in the 
morning he locked himself into the chamber of 
Amana, and threw himself on a sofa, determined to 
admit no comforter, and to receive no sustenance. 
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prayers made and granted in a luckiest hsiir. 

DRTBEN. 

WiiiLB Nouraddin wai thus abandoiwd to deqiair^ 
Nordic's description of Amana had rouzed Oamui 
from his apathy. He commanded that she jhonld 
be prepared to receive him, and soon after, went 
alone into her apartment* Familiar as he was with 
beauty, and satiated with enjoymenty he conhl not 
behold Amana without emotion: he perceiredt in« 
deed) that she was in tears, and that his preselice 
covered her with confusion : yet he believed that 
her terrors would be easily removed, that by kind- 
ness she might be soothed to &niliarity, and by 
caresses excited to dalliance: but the moment hie 
approached her, she threw herself at his feet* and 
entreated to be heard With an importunity which he 
chose rather to indulge than resist: he, there&MVt 
raised her from the ground, and supporting her in 
his arms, encouraged her to proceed, ^ Let my Lord»^ 
said she, * dismiss a wretch who is not worthy of his 
presence, and compassionate the distress which ]f 
joot susceptible of delight. I am the dau^ter of a 
shepherd, betrothed to the merchant ]Nottraddin» 
from whom my body has been forced by the perfidy 
of a slave, and to whom my soul is united by indis- 
aohiUe bonds* O ! kt not the terrors of thy frowa 



be upon me ! ShaH the tofenign of Egypt ttoop to 
a tepdle of the dust? ihali the judge of natioiit. retaia 
the wonhkts theft of troachciy and revenge ^ or thsA 
he, for whom ten thooiand knguith with detirc^ 
rejoice in the tnfieranoe of one alienated wind^ 
Oama, whoae breast had by turns been inflamed with 
desire and indignation, vdiile he gazed iqion the 
beantiet of Amana and listened to her TQice, now soct 
denly threw her from him, and deputed withoot 
lepty. 

When he was aloae^ he remained a fi-w moments 
in Mspence: but the passions which eloquence had 
icpressedt soon became agan predominant; and he 
commanded Amana to be toldy that if within three 
hours she did not come prepared to gratify his 
wishes, he wonld cast the head oif the shve for idiom 
be was rejected at her feet. 

The ennnch by whom this message was driivered# 
and the women who had returned to Amana when 
Ae Caliph retired, were touched with |»ty at her 
distress, and trembled at her danger : the evils which 
they could scarce hope to prevent, they were yet solt- 
dtons to delay ; and, thermre, advised her to request 
diree days of preparation, that she might sufficiently 
recover the tranquillity of her mind, to make a just 
estimate of her own h^ipiness ; and with this request 
to send, as a pledge of her obedience, a bowl of sher- 
bet, in which a pearl had been dissolved, and of which 
she had first drank hersel£ 

To this advice, after tome throes of desperatioQ, 
die at length conse n ted, and prepared to pot it is 
execution. 

At the time when this resohttion was taken, Nov* 
raddin suddenly started from a restless slumber } he 
was :^gain stung by an instantaneous reflection mm 
his own misery : and indulged the discontent ot his 
fiind in thb exclamation : ^IfwiidomMKl goodness 

VOL* XXIV. < 
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do indeed preside over the works of Omnipotencey . 
whence is oppression, injustice, and cruelty? At 
Nouraddin alone has a right to Amana, why is Anuma 
in the power of Osmin ? O that now the justice of 
Heaven would a}>pear in my behalf! O that from 
this hour I was Osmin, and Osmin Nouraddin !' The 
moment he had uttered this wish, his chamber was 
darkened as with a thick cloud, which was at length 
dissipated by a burst of thunder ; and a being, whose 
appearance was more than human, stood before hinu 
* Nouraddin,' said the vision, ^ I am of the region 
above thee ; but my business is with tlie children of 
the earth. Thou hast wished to be Osmin, and as 
far as this wish is possible it shall be accomplished ; 
thou shalt be enabled to assume his aj^earance, and 
to exercise hia power. I know not yet whether I am 
pennitted to conceal Osmin under the appearance of 
Nouraddin, but till to-morrow he shall not interrupt 
thee.' 

Nouraddin, who had been held motionless by 
astonishment and terroi', now recovered his fortitude 
as in the presence of a friend ; and was about to ex- 
press his gratitude and joy, when the Genius bounda 
talisman on his left arm, and acquainted him with hi 
power : * As often as this bracelet,' said he, * shall 
be applied to the region of thy heart, thou shalt be 
alternately changed in appearance from Nouiaddin to 
Osmin, and from Osmin to Nouraddin.' The Genius 
then suddenly disappeared, and Nouraddin, impatient 
to recover the possession of Amana, instantly applied 
the stud of the bracelet to his breast, and the next 
moment found himself alone in an apartment of the 
seraglio. 

. During this interval, the Caliph, who was expecting 

:thc issue of his message to Amana, became rjsdess 

and impatient : he quitted liis apaitment, and went 

into the gardens, where he walked backwai'd and 
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forward with a violent but intemi{yted pace; and at 
length stood still, fiogB^ing and pensive, with his 
eyes fixed on the clear surface of a fountain in the 
middle of the walk. The agitation of his mind 
continued, and at length broke out into this soliloquy : 
* What is my felicity, and what is my power ? I am 
wretched, by the want of that \^ch the caprice of 
woman has bestowed upon my slave. I can gi atify 
•revenge, but not desire ; I can withhold felicity from 
him, but I cannot procure it to myself. Why have I 
not power to assume the form in which I might enjoy 
my wishes ? I will at least enjoy them in thought. 
If I was Nouraddin, I should be clasped with trans- 
port to the bosom of Amana.* He then resigned 
nimself to the power of imagination, and was s^n 
silent ; but the moment his wish was uttered, he 
became subject to the Genius who had just transported 
Nouraddin to his palace. This wish, therefore, was 
instantly fulfilled ; and his eyes being still fixed upon 
the water, he perceived, with sudden wonder and 
delight, that his figure had been changed in a moment, 
and that the mirror reflected another image. Hu 
hncy had been warmed with the ideal caresses of 
Amana^ the tumiilt of his mind was increased by 
the prodigy ; and the gratification of his appetite 
being the only object of his attention, he hasted in* 
stanUy to the palace, without reflectmg that, as he 
woidd not be known, he would be refused admittance. 
At the door, to which he advanced with eagerness 
and precipitation, he was stopped by a party of the 
guard that was now conmianded by Calecl : a tumult 
ensued, and Caled being hastily called, believed that 
Nouraddin, in the phrenzy of desperation, had scaled 
the walls of the garden to recover Amana ; and re- 
joicing in an opportunity of revenge that exceeded his 
hope, instantly stabbed him with his poinard, but at 
the same time received that of the Caliph in his heart* 

s 2 
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Thus feM at once the tyrast and the traStor ; the ty- 
rant by the hancl which had been anned to sappovt 
him in oppression, and the traitor by the fiiry of tht 
;ippetite which his perfidy had excited. 

In the me^n time the man who was believed to be' 
jsiain, reposed in security upon a sofii; and Amana, 
by the direction o^%pr women had prepared the met- 
:Bagc and the bowl. They were now dispatched to 
the Caliphy and receive^ by Nouraddin. He under- 
f tood by the message that Amana w;a8 yet inviolate ; 
in the joy of ))is heart, therefore^ he tbojc t|w bowlt 
which having emptied, he returned by the enaucht 
and commanded that Amana should be brought into 
his presence. 

In obedience to thj3 command* she was conducted 
by her women to the door, but she entered alone 
pale and trembling ; and though her lips were forced 
into a smjley ^ characters which grief* dread* and 
avenipn, had written in her countenance* were not 
^ef&cedf Nouiaddii;^ who t?^eld fisr disorder* exuked 
in the fidelity of her lore* and springing forwardt 
fhrvw his armi^ about her in ar. cxtasy of tenderaeat 
and joy; ^vhifih w^^s still heightened when he per* 
jceived* that m the character ofOsmin thoae embracea 
were sufl(:!ied with reluctance, which in his own wem 
returned with ardoiu* : he, therefore* retreating back- 
ward a few paces, ^li^d the talisman again to hit 
breast, and having recoyered his own form* would 
have rushed again mto her arms ; but she started froni 
fum in confiision and terror, ftc smiled at the effect 
of the prodigy ; and sustaining her on his bosom* 
repeated some tender incidents which were known to 
|)o other ; told her by what means he had intercepted 
her message ; and urged her immediately to escape* 
that th^ might possess all their desires in each other* 
and leave the incumbrance of royalty to the wretch 
whose likeness he had been enabled to aawnnry and 
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"was now^potieDt to renounce. Amana gazed at 
■him with a fixed attention, till her suspicion and 
doubts were removed ; then suddenly turned from 
Jiiniy tore her garment, and looking up to heaven, im« 
.precated curses upon her head, till her voice feultered, 
and she burst into tears. 

' Of this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with un- 
titterable distress, the broken exclamations of Amana 
at length acquainted him with the cause. < In the 
^wl,' said she, * which thou hast intercepted, there 
was death. I wished, when I took it from my lips, 
•that the draught which remained might be poison : a 
powder was inunediately shaken into it by an invisible 
hand, and a voice whispered me, that him who drank 
the potion it would inevitably destroy.' 

Nouraddin, to whose heart the fatal malignity had 
how spread, perceived that .his dissolution would be 
sudden : his legs already trembled, and his eyes be- 
came dim : he stretched out his arms towards Amana, 
and his countenance was distorted by an ineffectual 
effort to speak ; impenetrable darkness came upon 
him, he groaned and fell backwards. In his fall the 
talisman again smote his breast ; his form was again 
changed, and the horrors of death were impressed 
upon the features of Osmin. Amana, who ran to 
support him, when she perceived the last transforma- 
tion, rushed out of the apartment with the wild im- 
petuosity of distraction and despair. The seraglio 
was alarmed in a moment : the body, which was mis- 
taken for that of Osmin, was examined by the phy- 
sicians ; the effects of poison were evident ; Amana 
was immediately suspected ; and by the command of 
Shomar, who succeeded his father, she was put to 
death. 

< Such,' said the companion of Rhedi, * was the 
end of Nouraddin and Amana, of Osmin and Caled, 
£:om whose destiny I have withdrawn the veil : let 

s 3 
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the world conaider it, and be wise. Be Aom idU tke 
messenger of in8tnicuon» and let increase of know*^ 
ledge clothe thee with humility.' 

While mine eye was fixed upon the hoaiy lagc^ 
who had thus vouchsafed me counsel and knowledge^ 
his countenance became bright as the mornings nd 
his robe fleecy Hke a cloud, he rose like • vapour froni 
the ground, and the next moment I saw faim bo 
more. 

I then turned towards Rliedi the hemk, chilled 
with reverence, and dumb with astooishmeot : but 
in the countenance of Rhedi was the calm cheerfiiU 
ness of superior virtue; and I percehned that the 
sanctity of his lifi; had acquaint^ him with dtviae 
intelligence. < Hamet,' said he^ * the voice whkk 
ihou hast heard, is the voice of Zachis the genius ; 
by whose power the wonders which he has rdited 
were produced. It is the province of i&achia t» 
punish impatience and presumption, by fuliillinr die 
desires of those who wish to intermpt the order of 
pature, and presume to direct the hand of Providencew 
Relate what thou hast heard, to preserve others finoa 
his power.' ^ 

Now, therefore, let Virtue sufier adversity vkli 
patience, and Vice dread to incur the misery dir 
would inflict, for by him who repines at the sme of 
Heaven, his own portion of good is diminished ; «ad 
he who presumptuously assumes the sword, will tons 
fhe point upon his own bosom* 
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TO THS ADVBNTURSR. 

sniy 

It faa« long been charged hj one part (^ mankind 
upon the other, that th^ will not take advice ; that 
counsel and instruction are ffenerally thrown zwmf% 
find that, in defiance both m admoniticm and exam* 
pie, all daim the right to choose their own measorai^ 
and to regulate their own lives. 

That there is something in advice very useful aid 
salutary, seems to be equally confessed on all hands : 
Mce even those that reject it» allow for the most part 
that rejection to be wrong, but charge the fault upoft 
the unskilful manner in which it is given ; they aamit 
the efficacy of the medicine, but abhor the nauseous* 
ness of the vehicle. 

Thus mankind have gone on from century to cen* 
tury : some have been advising others how to act, and 
some have been teaching the advisers how to advise $ 
yet yf^fj little alteration has been made ia the worlds 
As we must all by the law of nature eater fife in 
ignorance, we must all make our way thnnigk it by 
the light of our own cKperience ) andt for any aecu- 
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rity that advice has been yet able to afford^ most en* 
deavour after success at the hazard of miscaniagey 
and Iciun to do right by venturing to do wrong. 

By, advice I would not be understood to mean, the 
everlasting and invariable principles of moral and rdi» 
gious truth* from which no change of external cir- 
cumstances can justify any deviation ; but such direo- 
tions as respect merely the piudential part of conducty 
and v/iiich may be followed or neglected without any 
violntion of essential duties. 

It is, indeed, not so frequently to make ut good 9» 
to make us wise, that our friends employ the oinciout- 
ness of counsel ; and among the rejectors of adTice* 
who are mentioned by die grave and sententious with 
so much acrimony, you will not so often find the 
vicious and abandoned, as the pert and the petulaa^ 
the vivacious and the giddy. 

As the great end of remale education is to get a 
husband, this likewise is the general subject of fonile 
advice : and the dreadful denunciation against those 
■volatile girls, who will not listen patiently to the leo* 
turcs of wrinkled wisdom, is, that they will die un* 
married, or throw themselves away upon some worth- 
less fellow, who will never be able to keep them s 
coach. 

I being naturally of a ductile and easy temper^ 
without strong desires or quick resemmentSi \v«t 
always a favourite amongst the elderly ladies, became 
I never rebelled against seniority, nor could be charged 
widi thinking myself wise before ray time ; but heard 
every opinion, with submi6sive silence, professed my- 
self ready to learn from a]l who seemed inclined to 
teach me, paid the same gi-ateiul acknowledgments for 
precepts contradictoi y to eacli other, and if any con- 
trovt^rsy arose, was careful to side with lier who pie- 
aided in the company. 
. Ox tliis compliance I very early found the advan- 
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tage $ for my aunt Matilda left me a yeiy large addi- 
tion to my fortune, for this reason chiefly, as she 
herself declared, because I was not abore hearing 
good counsel, but would sit from morning till night to 
be instructed, while my sister Sukey, who was a 
year younger than myself, and was, therefore, in greater 
want of information, was so much conceited of her 
own knowledge, that whenever the good lady in the 
ardour of benevolence reproved or instructed her, she; 
would pout or titter, interrupt her with questions^ or 
embarrass her with objections. 

I had no design to supplant my sister by tlus cora« 
plaisant attention ; nor, when the consequence of ni|r 
obsequiousness came to be known, did Sukey so much 
envy as despise me : I was, however, very weQ 
pleased with my success ; and having received^ from 
the concurrent (pinion of all mankind, a notion, that 
to be rich was to be great and happy, I thoa^t I had 
obtained my advantages at an easy rate, and retolved 
to continue the same passive attention, since I fbuad 
myself so powerfully recommended by tt to kindneti 
mid esteem. 

The desire of advising has a very extensive prev»- 
ience ; and since advice cannot be given but to diose 
that will hear it, a patient litteno* is necessary to the 
accommodation of all those who desire to be con* 
firmed in the opinion^of their own wisdom : a patient 
listener, however, is not always to be had ; the present 
age, whatever age is present, is so vitiated and dis- 
ordered that young people are readier to talk than to 
attend, and good counsel is only thrown away upon 
those who are fiiU of their own perfections. 

I was, therefore, in this scarcity of good sense, a 
general favourite ; and seldom saW a day in which 
some sober matron did not invite me to her house, or 
take me out in her chariot, for the sake of instructing^ 
Xjfie how to keep my character ip thia ceqsonoua ag^ 
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how to conduct myself in the time of courtships how 
to stipulate for a settlement, how to manage a hus- 
band of every character, regulate my family^ and 
educate my children. 

We are all naturally credulous in our own favour. 
Having b'Cen so often caressed and applauded for my 
docility, I was willing to believe myself really en- 
lightened by instruction, and completely qualified for 
the task of life* I did not doubt but I was entering 
the world with a mind furnished against all exigen- 
cies, with expedients to extricate myself from every 
difficulty, and sagacity to provide against every dan- 
ger ; I was, therefore, in haste to give some specimea 
of my prudence, and to shew that this liberalicy of 
instruction had not been idly lavished upon a mind 
incapable of improvement. 

My purpose, for why should I deny it ? was like 
that of other v/omen, to obtain a husband of rank and 
fortune superior to my own ; and in this I had the 
concurrence of all those that had assumed the province 
of directing me. That the woman was undone who 
married below herself, was universally agreed : and 
though some ventured to assert, that the richer man 
ought invai iably to be preferred, and that money wai 
a sufficient compensation for a defective ancestry ; 
yet the majority declared warmly for a gentleman^ and 
were of opinion that upstarts should not be encott« 
raged. 

With regard to other qualifications I had an irre- 
concileable variety of instructions. I was sometimes 
told, that deformity was no defect in a man ; and 
that he who was not encouraged to intrigue by an 
opinion of his person, was more likely to value the 
tenderness of his wife : but a grave widow directed 
me to chuse a man who might imagine himself agree- 
able to me, for that the deformed were always insup- 
jpprtably vigilant, an^l ftut to sink into suUennetSi or 
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burst into rage, if they found their wife's eye wandering 
for a moment to a good fr^ce or a handsome shape. 

They were, however, all unanimous in waining me, 
with repeated cautions, against all tlioughts of union 
with a wit, as a being with whom no happiness could 
possibly be enjoyed : men of every other kind I wa« 
taught to govern, but a wit was an animal for whom 
no arts of taming had been yet discovered : the 
woman whom he could once get within his power, 
was considered as lost to all hope of dominion or o£ 
quiet : for he would detect artifice and defeat allure- 
ment ; and if once he discovered any failure of con- 
duct, would believe his own eyes, in defiance of tears, 
caresses, and protestations. 

In pursuance of these sage principles, I proceeded 
to form my schemes ; and while I was yet in the first 
bloom of youth, was taken out at an assembly by Mr. 
Frisk. I am afraid my cheeks glowed, anci my eyes 
sparkled ; for I observed the looks of all my superin- 
tendants fixed anxiously upon me ; and I was next 
day cautioned against him from all- hands, as a man 
of the most dangerous and formidable kind, who had 
writ verses to one lady, and then forsaken her only 
because she could not re:id them, and had lampooned 
another for no other fault than defaming his sister. 

Having been hitherto accustomed to obey, I ven- 
tured to dismiss Mr. Frisk, who happily did not 
think me worth the labour of a lampoon. I was 
then addressed by Mr. Sturdy, and congratulated by 
all my fiiends on the manors of which I was shortly to 
be lady: but Sturdy^s conversation was so gross, 
that after the third visit I could endure him no longer ; 
and incurred, by dismissing him, the censure of all my 
friends, who declared that my nicety was greater than 
my prudence, and that they feared it would be my fate 
at last to be wretched with a wit. 

By a wit, however, I was never afterwards attacked. 
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but lorers of every other class, or preteioded lovers, I 
have often had ; and, notvnthstanding the advice con- 
stantly given me, to have no regard in my choice to 
my own inclinations, I could not forbear to discard 
some for vice, and some for rudeness. I was onoe 
loudly censured for refusing an old gentleman who 
offered an enormous jointure, and died of the phthisic a 
year after ; and was so baited with incessant important 
ties, that I should have given my hand to Drone the 
stock-jobber, had not the reduction of interest madt 
him afraid of the expences of matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage ; but 
•miscarried of the main end, by treating them acooixliag 
to the rules of art which had been prescribed me. 
Altilis, an old maid, infused into me so much hanshti- 
ness and reserve, that some of my lovers withdrew 
themselves from my frown, and returned no more ; 
others were driven a\;^, by the demands of settle* 
ment which the widow Trapland directed me to make { 
and I have learned, by many experiments, that to aifc 
advice is to lose opportunity. 

I am. Sir, 

T Your hnmble servant, 

PERDITA. 
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To Aew «»kat fioai iHidbM's pow^ cMi do* 

The poet fed U^rncs in oar view; fHANCIS*. 



X HAVE freqaeady wmukred at the OMtunon prac- 
lioeofour Uistnietdn of jMl^ m aiiUng the^ 
£ar more imtinately aoquainted wkh the Iliad toaa 
with the Od^rssey of Homer. This absurd cufitomt 
which teems to arise from the supposed superiority of 
the former poem^ has indmed me to make some re* 
iectioBs on the excellence of the latter \ a task I am 
the more readily ioduced to undertake, as so little b 

?^iibrmed in the dissertatioB prefixed by Broome to 
bpe's transladoa of this wodk, which oae tok9 yen- 
tore to pronounce is confusedf defective, and dulL 
Those who receive all their opinions m cridcism 
fsQiKL custom and authority, and never dare to consult 
the decisions <^ reatoa and the voice of nature and 
truth, must not accuse me of being a&ctedly para* 
doxical, if I endeavour to nudntain that the Odyssey 
excels die Uiad in many Femcts ; and thatfor Several 
reasons young sehf^ars shoiud perue it early aod atten- 
tively. 
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The moral of this poem is more extensively use- 
ful than that of the Iliad ; which, indeed, by display-^ 
ing the dire effects of discord among rulers, may 
rectify the conduct of princes, and may be called 
the Manual of Monarchs i whereas the ]Mkience» 
the prudence, the wisdom, the temperance, and for- 
titude of Ulysses, afford a pattern, the utility of 
which is not confined within the compass of courts 
and palaces, but descends and diffuses its influence 
over common life and daily practice. If the fairest 
examples ought to be placed before us in an age 
prone to imitation, if patriotism be preferable to 
implacability, if .an eager desire to return ta one's 
country and family be more manly and noble than 
an eager desire to be revenged of an enemy, then 
should our eyes rathered be fixed on Utysftes than 
Achilles. Unexperienced minds, too easily capti- 
vated with the nre and fiiry of a gallant general, 
are f^t to prefer courage to constancy, and lirmnets 
to humanity* We do not behold the destroyers of 
peace and the murderers of mankind, with the de- 
testation due to their crimes ; because we have 
been inuied almost from our infancy to listen to the 
praises that have been wantonly lavished on them 
by the most exquisite poetry : * The Muses' to apply 
the words of an antient Lyric, ^have concealed aod 
decorated the bloody sword with wreaths of myrtle.* 
Let the Iliad be ever ranked at the head of humaa 
compositions, for its spirit and sublimity ; buit let not 
the milder, and, perhaps, more insinuating and 
attractive beauties of the Odyssey be demised aod 
overlooked. In the one we are placed amidst ths 
rage of storms and tempests t 

lUad. XVL 3W 
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Aud when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loadcn with incessant showers ; 
From their d«'ep beds he bids the rivers rise, 
And opens ail the Hood -gates of the skies. 

POPE. 

In the other all is tranquil and sedatCi and cabniy 
delightfid : 



-0»n •'•r §ft{i^0Sf 
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Odyss. IV. s^^^ 

Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime; 
The rields are florid with unfading prime : 
From the bleak pole no winds inciement blo'.v. 
Mold tht round hail, er ^ake the fleecy snow : 
But irom the breezy deep, the Blest inhale 
The frag an c murmurs of the western gale. 

POPE. 

Accordingly, to distinguish the very different nature* 
of these poems, it was anciently the practice of thos^ 
who publicly recited them, to represent the Iliad, in 
allusion to the bloodshed it described, in a robe of 
scarlet ; .and the Odyssey, on account of the voyages 
It relates, in an azure vestment. 

The predominant passion of Ulysses being the 
love of" his country, for the sake of which he even re* 
fuses immortality, the poet has taken every occasion 
to display it in the liveliest and most striking colours. 
The nrst time we behold the hero, we find him discon- 
solately sitting op the solitary shore, sighing to return 
to Ithaca, No(rrur o^^o/uifr«v, weeping mCbssahtly, and 
still casting his eyes upon the sea, ' 

* While a goddess,' says Miaerva at the very 
beginning of the poem, * by her power and her aliuro 

T 2 
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ments detaiiw lum from Ithaca^ he is dyings with 
desire to see even so much as the smoke arif<? from 
his much-loved island :' tarda fluunt ingrataque tern- 
pora! While tlie luxurious Phaeacians were enjoT- 
mg a delicious banquet^ he attended not to tneir 
mirth and musicy for the time approached when he 
was to return to Ithaca : they had prepared a ship 
for him to set sail in the very next morning ; ana 
the thoughts of his approaching hs^piness having 
engrossed all his 80ul» 

He sate, and ey*d the sun, and wish'd he nigh t 
' '— ""Ail ym^ fatuuu niTimtm 

To represent bis impatience more strongly, the 
poet adds a most expi:eB8ive simile, suited to the 
simplicity of ancient times : * The setting of the 
sun/ says he, * was as welcome and grateful tt> 
Ulysses, as it is to a well-laboured plowman, who 
earnestly waits for its decline, that he may retooi 
to his supper, Aopiror nroi;^f<7d0u, while his weaiy koeet 
are painful to him as he walks along/ 

< Notwithsunding all the pleasures and endearmentt 
1 received firom Calypso, ypt,' say« our hero, « I per- 
petually bedewed with my tears the gannentu wnidi 
this immortal beauty gave to me/ 
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We are presented in every page with fresh ixu^noei 
of this love of his country f and hif whole behaviour 
convinces us, 

Tbit generous sentiment runf like a golden vqa 
throughout the whole poem* 
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If this animating example were duly ancf deeply 
inculcated, how strong an impression would it neces- 
sarily make upon the yielding minds of youth, when 
melted and mollified by the warmth of such e^calted 
poetry! 

Nor is the Odyssey less excellent and usefiil, in 
the amiable pictures it affords of private affections and 
domestic tendernesses, 



-and ail the charities 



Of father, son, and brothei MILTON. 

"When Ulysses descends into the infernal regions, 
it is finely contrived that he should meet his aged 
mother Anticlea. After his first sorrow and surpnze, 
'he eagerly inquires into the causes of her death, 
'and adds, * Doth my father yet live ? does my son 
possess my dominions, or does he gi'oan under the 
tyranny of some usurper who tliinks I shall never 
return ? Is my wife still constant to. niy bed ? or hath 
some noble (Grecian mariicd her ^ — ^These questions 
are the very voice of nature and affection. Anticlea 
answers, that * she herself died with grief for the loss 
of Ulysses ; that Laertes languishes away life in soli- 
tude aiid sorrow for him ; and that Penelope perpe- 
tually and inconsolably bewails his absence, and sighs 
for his return,* 

When the hero, disguised like a strangfer, has the 
first interview with his father, whom hj finds di- 
verting his cares with rural amusements in his little 
garden, he informs him that he had seen his son in 
his travels, but now despairs of beholding him again. 
Upon this the sopDw of Laertes is inexpressible: 
Ulysses can countprfeit; 'no longer, but cxcla!imi 
ardently, 

I,Iimhe! Q father ris^! behold .' . 
Thy son I ' 

T 3 
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And the discovery of himiflf to Telemachus^ in 
the sixteenth bookt in a speech of short and broken 
exclamations^ is- equally tender and pathetic 

The duties of universal benevolence, of charity, 
and of hospitality, that unknown and unpractised 
▼irtue, are perpetually inculcated with more em-^ 
pbasis and elegance than in any ancient philosopheri 
and I wish I could not add than in any modem, 
Ulysses meets with a friendly reception m all the 
various nations to which he is driven ; who declare 
their inviolable obligations to protect and cherish 
the stranger and the wanderer. Above all, how 
amiable is the behaviour of Eumeus to his unknown 
master, who asks for his charity. < It is not lawful 
for me,* says the Aiof "t^ofioq^ < I dare not despise 
any stranger or indigent i^an, even if he were much 
meaner than thou appearcst to be; for the poor 
and strangers are sent to us by Jupiter I* * Keep,* 
says Epictetus, ^ continually in thy memprvy what 
Eumeus speaks in Homer to the disguised Ulysses.* 
I am sensible, that many superficial French critics 
have endeavoured to rioicule all that psses at the 
lodge of Eumeus, as coarse and indelicate, and be- 
low the dignity of Epic poetry ; but let them attend 
to the following observation of the greatest genius 
of their nation : < Since it is delightful,' says F(> 
nelon, * to see in one of Titian's landscapes the 
goats climbing up a hanging rock, or to behold in 
one of Teaier's pieces a country feast and rustic 
dances ; it is no wonder, that we are pleased with 
such natural descriptions as w^ find in the Odyssey, 
This simplicity of manners seems to recall the 
golden age. I api more pleased with honest Eii< 
mens, than with the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleo* 
patra.' The moral precepts with which every piu;e 
of the Odyssey is pregnanti^ are equally noUe« 
Plato's wish is here accomplished } for we bchoU 
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Virtue personally apptgrioflr to the lOM of meOf ia 
lier most awful and most alhiring charms. 

The remaining reasons, why the Odyssey is equal, 
if not superior to the Iliad» and why it is a poem 
most peculiarly proper for the perusal of youth, 
are ; because mc great variety of events and scenes 
it contains, interest and engage the attention niore 
than the Iliad ; because characters and images drawtt 
&om familiar life, are more useful to the generality 
of readers* and are also m<M!e dtfllcult ^ be drawn : 
and because the conduct of this poem, oonsiderMl at 
the most perfect of Epopees, is more andfid and jadiu 
cious than that of the other. The itttcutsiott of theaci 
beauties vfiH makr the subject of some SBtaiQg p^ftb 
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J)uc nu, Pak ens, fyi^MWf d m mmi arftii, 

illap^mdi mmm mi g 



Qu9CMMfuc piacuit ; null 

Mtliufue paiiary fmodUif ScmUp^tU 

8£]iECA a CLEAHTHB. 

Conduct me, thou of bsinp cause d-rnc. 
Where'er I'm desttn'J in thy great doi^n! 
Active, I follow on : ibr tliOuU mv wSm 
iC^sist, Vm impious; but oris: ioOow stiO. 

B^AUiAB, Caliph of Egjrptf had dwdt securely 
Ibr many years in the siSen paviikms of pkasor^ 
and had every monusg mumti hn head wxth die 
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oil of gladness, when his only son Aboraoiy for 
whom he had crowded his treasuries ^ith gold, ex- 
tended his dominions with conquests, and secured 
them with impregnable fortresses, was suddenly 
wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow from an 
unknown hand, and expired in the field. 

Bozaldab, in the distraction of grief and despair, 
refused to return to his palace, and retired to .the 
gloomiest grotto in the neighbouring mountain : he 
there rolled himself on the dust, tore away the hairs 
of his hoary beard, and dashed the cup of consola- 
tion that Patience offered him to the ground. He 
suffered not his minstrels to approach his presence ; 
but listened to the screams of the melancholy* birds 
of midnight, that flit through the solitary vaults 
and echoing chambers of tlie Pyramids. < Can that 
God be benevolent,' he cried, * who thus wounds 
the soul as ffom an tobush, with unexpected sor- 
rows, and crushes his creatures in a moment widi 
in'eniediable calamity ? Ye lying Imans, prate to us 
no more of the justice aiid the kindness of an all- 
directing and all-loving Providence ! He, whom ye 
pretend reigns in heaven^ is so far from protecting 
the miserable sons of men, that he perpetually de- 
lights to blast the sweetest flowerets in the garden 
of Hope ; and like (i malignant giant, to beat down 
the strongest towers of Happiness with the iron mace 
of his anger. If this Boing posst;38cd the goodness 
and the power with which flattering priests have in- 
vested him, he would doubtless be inclined, and 
enabled to banish those evils which render the world 
a dungeon of distress, a vjile of vanity and woe. — I 
will continue in it no longer.' 

At that moment he furiously raised his hand, 
which Despdii- had ain>ed wiih a dagger, to strike 
di- 'p into his bosom ; when suddenly tliick flashes 
of iightntr.g phot tlirough the cavern, and 4 bring 
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of more than homan besui^ and magmtudet arrayed 
in azure robes, crowned with amaraoth, and waTiqg 
a branch of palm in his right handf arrested the arm 
<^the trembung and astonished Caliph» and said with 
a majestic smue, < Follow me to the top of this 
mountain.' 

< Look from hence/ said the awful conductor | 
' I am Caloc, the Angel of Peace ; Look from hence 
into the valley.' 

Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren» 
a sultry, and solitary island, in the midst of which 
sat a pale, meagre, and ghastly figure: it was a 
merchant just perishing with famine, and lamenting 
that he could nnd neither ^irild berries nor a single 
spring in this forlorn iminbabited desert ; and beg- 
ging the protection of hearen against the tisers that 
would now certainly destroy him, since he had con« 
sumed the last fuel he had collected to make nightly 
fires to afiright them. He then cast a casket q£ 
jewels on tl^ sandy as trifles of no uae ^ and crept, 
feeble and trembling, to an eminence, where he wif 
accustomed to sit every tvening to watch the setting 
fun, and to ffive a signal to any ship that might 
h2q>ly approach the island. 

* Inhabitant of hi^ven/ cried BozaUab, * sufir 
not this wretch to perish by the fiiry of wild beasts.' 
* Peace,' said the Angel, * and observe.' 

He looked again, and behold a vessel arrired at 
the desolate isk. What words can paint the rap>* 
ture of the starving merchant, when the captaui 
offered to tran^xurt him to his native country, if 
he would reward him with half the jewels of hif 
casket? No sooner had this pityless commander 
received the stipulated sum, than he held a oonsulta^ 
tion with his crew, and they agreed to seize the re- 
maining jewels, and leave the unlumpy exile in the 
same ^Iplcss and bmentabk condition in whkk 
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they discovered him. He wept and trembled,' b- 
treated and implored in vain. 

< Will Heaven permit such injustice to be prac- 
tised ^ exclaimed Bozaldab. — ' Look again,' said 
the Angel, * and behold the very ship in which, 
short-sighted as thou art, thou wishedst the mer^ 
chant might embark, dashed in pieces on a rock : 
dost tliou not hear the cries of the sinking sailors? 
Presume not to direct tlie Governor of the Universe 
in his disposal of events. The man whom thou 
hast pitied shall be taken from this dreary solitude, 
but not by the method thou wtwklesc prescribe. 
His vice was avarice, by which he became not only 
abominable, but wretched; he ^ncied some mighty 
•charm in wealth, which, like the wand of Abdiel, 
would gratify every wish and obviate every fear. 
This wealth he has now been taught not only to de- 
spise but abhor : he cast his jewels upon the sand, 
and confessed them to be useless ; he offered part 
of tliem to the mariners, and perceived them to be 
pernicious : he has now learnt, that they are ren- 
dered useful or vain, good or evil, only by the 
situation and temper of the possessor. Happy is 
he whom distress has taught wisdom ! But turn thine 
eyes to anotlier and inore interesting scene.' 
• The Caliph instantly beheld a magnificent palace, 
adorned with the statues of his ancestors wrought in 
jasper ; the ivoiy doors of which, turning on hinges 
of the gold of Golconda, discovered a throne of du*- 
monds, surrounded with the Rajahs of fifty nations, 
and with ambassadors in various habits, and of diffe- 
rent complexions : on which sat Aboram, the much- 
lamented son of Bozaldab, and by his side a princess 
fairer than a Houri. 

* Gracious Alia ! — it is my son,' cried the Caliph. 
ii-!-* O let me hold him to my heart !' * Thou canit 
not grasp an unsubstantial vision/ replied the A^ 



gel: * I art tiow shewing thee what would hare 
been the destiny of thy son, had he .continued 
longer on the earth.' * And why,' returned Bozal- 
dab, * was he not permitted to continue ? Why was 
not I suffered to be a ^vitne8s of so niuch felicity 
and power ?' * Consider ' the sequel,' replied he 
liiat dwells in the fifth heaven. Bozaldab looked 
earnestly, and saw the countenance of his son, on 
which he had been used to behold the placid smile 
of sinoplicity and the vitid blushes of health, now* 
distorted with rage, and now fixed in the insensi- 
Inlity of drunkenness : it was again animated with 
disdain, it became pale with apprehension, and ap- 
fesared to be withered by intemperance ; his ha&ds 
were stained with blood, and he trembled by turns 
with fury and terror : the palace so Lntely shining 
with oriental pomp, changed suddenly into the tell 
of a dungeon, where his son lay stretched out on 
the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with his 
eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite 
Sultana, who before was seated by his side, enter 
with a Ijowl of poison, which she compelled Aboram 
to drink, and afterwards married the successor to his 
throne. 

* Happy,' said Caloc, * is he whom Providence 
has by the artgel of deatli snatched from guilt! 
froWi whom that power is withheld, which, if he had 
possessed, would have accumulated upon himself 
yet greater misery than it could biing upon others.' 

< It is enough,' ciied Bozaldab ; * I adore the in- 
scrutable schemes of Omniscience ! — From what 
dreadful evil has my Son been rfescued by a death, 
which I rashly bewailed as unfortunate and pre- 
mature ; a death of innocence and peace, which 
has blessed his mcmbry upon fearth, abd trahsmitted 
his sijirit to the skies !' 
*<Cast. aivay the dagger,' i^eplicd the hearenly 
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meuengefy < wfaidithoa wast preparing to plun^ ints 
thine own heart. Exchange complaint lor adeace^ 
and doubt for adoration* Can a mortal look dowBt 
without giddideM and atupe&ctiony into the ratt abm 
of Eteri^ Wisdom ? Can a mind that sees not m^ 
finitdyy perfectly commiehend any thing amonff an in- 
finity of objects mutually rdatire ? Can the chanods^ 
which thou commandest to be cut to receive the aomiat 
inundations of the Nilk, contain the waters of the 
Ocean ? Remembert that perfect hmpineta cannot 
be conferred on a creature ; for perfect hqipiness it 
an attribute as incommunicable at perfect power and 
eternity.* 

The Angel, while he was speaking thuSi atre tch rf 
out his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum ; and the 
flutter of his wings was like the roshio^ of a catanctK 

Z 
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'Peccare doctides 



faUax hhtortM mtmei, HOIL 

To tint th' attentive mind she tries 
With tales o: exemplary vice. 

TO THE ADVENTUIUER. 

8xa, 

I SHALL make no apology for the trouble I am 
about to give you, since I am sure the motives that 
i&duce me to give it| will hare as much weight with 
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yott as they bnre with me : I shall, therefore, with- 
out farther pre&ce, relate to you the events of a life^ 
which, however insignificant and unentertaining, 
a£R>rds a lesson of the highest importance ; a lesson^ 
the value of which I have experienced, and may, 
therefore, recommend. 

I am the dau^ter of a gentleman of good fiunOy, 
who, as he was a younger brother, purchased with 
the portion that was allotted him, a genteel post 
under the government. My mother xhed when I 
was but tweke years old ; and my father, who was 
^excessively fond of me, determined to be himself 
my preceptor, and to take care that my natural 
genius, which his partiality made him think above 
the conmion rank, snould not want the improvements 
of a liberal education. 

He was a man of sense, with a tolerable share 
t>f learning. In his youth he had been a free-liver, 
and perhaps for that reason took some pains to be- 
come what is called a free-thinker. But whatever 
fashionable frailties he might formerly have allowed 
in himself, he was now in advanced lue, and had at 
least worldly wisdom enough to know, that it was 
necessary his daughter should be restrained from 
those liberties, which he had looked upon as tri- 
fling errors in his own conduct. He, therefore, la- 
boured with great application to inculcate in me the 
love of order, the beauty of moral rectitude^ and the 
happiness and self-reward of virtue ; but at t!ie 
same time professed it his design to free my mind 
from vulgar prmdices and superstition, for so he 
called Revealed Religion. At t was urged to choose 
viitue, and reject vice, from motives which had no 
necessary connection with immoi^ity, I was not . 
led to consider a future state either with hope or • 
fear : my father indeed, when I ureed hiin u joA 
diat object, always intimated ^at Uie doctrine' oJT 
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immortality^ whether true or false, ought not at. all 
to influence my conduct or interrupt my peace; 
because the virtue which secured happiness m the 
present state, would also secure it in a future : a 
future state, therefore, I wholly disregarded, and, 
to confess a truth, disbelieved : tor I thought I could 
plainly discover that it was disbelieved by my father, 
though he had not thought fit explicitly to declare 
his sentiments. As I had no very turbulent pas- 
sions, a ductile and good disposition, and the highest 
reverence for his understanding, as well as the ten- 
derest affection for him, he found it an easy task to 
make me adopt every sentiment and opinion which 
he proposed to me as his own ; especially, as he 
took caie to support his principles by the authority 
and arguments of the best writers azainst Chris- 
tianity. At the age of twenty I was called upon to 
make use of all tlie philosophy I had been taughtf 
"by his death ; wliich not only deprived me of a pa- 
rent I most ardently loved, but with him of all the 
ease and aiHuence to which I liad been accustomed. 
His income was only for life, and he had rather lived- 
beyond than within it ; consequently, there was no- 
thing left for me but the pride and helplessness of 
genteel life, a taste for eveiy thing elegant, and a 
delicacy and sensibility that has doubled all my suf- 
ferings. In this distress a brother of my mother's, 
who was grown rich in trade, received me into liii 
house, and declared he would take the same care of 
me as if I had been his own child. When the first 
transports of my grief were abated, I found myself 
in an easy situation, and from the natural cheerful- 
ness of my temper, I was beginning once more to 
taste of happiness. My uncle, who was a man of 
a narrow understanding and illiberal education, was 
a little disgusted with me for employing so much of 
•my time in reading ; but still more so, when, hap- 
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pening to examine my books, he found by the titlet 
that some of them were what he called blasphemy, 
and tended, as he imagined, to make me an Atheist. 
I endeavoured to explain my principles, which I 
thought it beneath the dignity ot virtue to disguise 
or disavow ; but as I never could make him coa- 
ceive any difference between a Deist and an Atheist, 
my arguments only served to confirm him in the 
opinion that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his own 
phrase, believed neither God nor Devil. As he was 
really a good man, and heartily zealous for the 
established faith, though more from habit and pre- 
judice than reason, my errors gave him great amic'^ 
tion : I perceived it with the utmost concern ; I 
perceived too, that he looked upon me with a de- 
gree of abhorrence mixed with pity, and that I was 
wholly indebted to his good-nature for tliat protec- 
tion which I had flattered myself I should owe to 
his love. I comforted myself, however, with my 
own integrity, and even felt a conscious pride in 
sufTering this persecution from ignorance and folly, 
only because I was superior to vulgar errors and 
popular superstition ; and that Christianity deserved 
these appellations, I was not more convinced by my 
father's arguments than my uncle's conduct, who, 
as his zeal was not according to knowledge, was bj 
no means qualified to < adorn the doctnne which 
he professed to believe.* 

I had lived a few months under the painfiil sen- 
sibility of receiving continual benefits firom a per* 
•on whose esteem and aflPection I had lost, wnen 
my uncle one day came into my chamber, and after 
preparing me for some unexpected good fbrtune, 
told me, he had just had a proposal of marriage for 
me from a man to whom I could not possibly have 
any objection. He then named a merchant, with 
whom I had often been in company at Us table. 

U 2 
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As the man was neither old nor ugly» had a large 
fortune and a fair character, my uncle thou^^ 
himself suificiently authorized to pronounce at he 
did, that I could not possibly have any otnection 
to him. An objection, however, I had, which I 
told, my uncle was to me insuperable ; it wa8» that 
the person whom he proposed to me as the compap 
nion, the guide and director of my whole life, tO 
whom I was to vow not only obedience but love^ 
had nothing in him that could ever engage my af<« 
fection : his understanding was low, his sentunentt 
pican and indelicate, and his manners unpolite and 

unpleasing. * What stuff is all this,' interrupted 

3iy uncle, * sentiments indelicate ! unpolite \ hif 
i^nderstanding, forsooth, not equal to your own I 
Ahy child, if you had less romance, conceit am} 
arrogance, and more tine discretion and prudence^ 
it would do you more good than all the une booki 
you have confounded your poor head witli, and 
what is worse, perhaps, ruined your poor soul. I 
own, it went a little against my conscience to acr 
cept my honest friend's kind offer, and give hin) 
such a pagan for his wife. But how Iwow I wh&i 
ther the believing husband may not convert the oo^ 

beHeving wife ? ^As to your flighty objectiona, 

they are such nonsense, that I wonder you can sup- 
pose me fool enough to be deceived by them. No» 
child, wise as you are, you cannot impose upon a 
man who has lived as many years in the world at I 
have. I see your motive ; you have some infi^ 
libertine rake m your eye, with whom you woul^ 
go headlong to perdition. But I shall take car^ 
not to have your soul to answer for as yfcH at your 
person. Either I shall dispose of you to ^n (loneit 
man tliat may convert you, or you shall 4iM><>se of 
yourself how you please for me; for I disclaim all 
farther care or trouble about you : so I leave you 
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to conaider, whether or no the kindneis I hare 
shewD you, entitles me to some little influence orer 
you, and whether you chuse to seek protection 
Where you can find it, or accept of the happy 161 
providence has cut out for you.* 

He left me at the close of this fine harangue, and 
I seriously set myself to consider as he rade flK^ 
which of the two states he had set before me I ooght 
to chuse ; to submit to a legal sort of prostitutioo, 
with the additional weight of peijury on my con- 
science, or to expose myself to all the distresses of 
friendless poverty, and unprotected youth. Af^r 
some hours of deliberation, I determined on the 
latter, and that more from principle than inclina- 
tion ; for though my delicacy would have suffered 
extremely in accepting a husband, at least indif- 
ferent to me, yet as my heart was perfectly disen- 
gaged, and my temper naturally easy,^ I thought I 
could have been less unhappy in following my 
uncle's advice, than I might probably be by reject- 
ing it : but then I must have submitted to an action 
I could not think justifiable, in order to aroid mere 
external distresses. This would not have been phK 
losophical. I had always been taught, that virtue 
was of itself sufficient to happiness ; and that thoat 
things which are generally esteemed evils^ could 
have no power to disturb the felicity of a mind 
governed by the eternal rule of right, and truly 
enamoured of the charms of moral beauty. I re- 
solved, therefore, to run all risks, rather than 
depart from this glorious principle ; I feh myself 
raised by the trial, and exulted m the opportunt^ 
of shewing my contempt of the smiles or frowns 6f 
fortune, and of proving the power of yirtue to sut- 
tain the soul under all accidental circumatancet of 
distress. - 

I communicated my resolotion- to my unchi aa4 

u t 
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suring him at the same time of my everkstinff gn- 
titude and respect, and that nothing should bate 
induced 'me to offend or disobey him, but his le^ 

3uinng me to do \yhat my reason and consdenoe 
isapproved ; t]>at supposmg the advantaget of 
riches to be really as great as he believed, yet itill 
those of virtue were greater, and I could not resolve 
to purchase the one by a violation of the other; 
that a false vow was certainly criminal ; and that it 
would be doing an act of the highest injustice, to en- 
ter into so solemn an engagement without the power 
of fulfilling it ; that my affections did not depend 
on my own will ; and that no man should possess 
my person, who could not obtain the first place iq 
my heart. 

I was surprized that my uncle's impatience had 
permitted me to go on thus far ; but looking in hit 
face, I perceived that passion had kept him tiknt. 
At length the gathering storm burst over my head 
in a torrent of reproaches. My reasons were OOQ* 
demned as romantic absurdities, which I could not 
myself believe ; I was accused of designing to de- 
ceive, and to throw myself away on some worthkts 
fellow, whose principles were as bad as my owUt 
It was in vain for me to assert that I had no tuch' 
design, nor any inclination to marry at all } mjr 
uncle could sooner have believed the grossest con- 
tradiction, than that a young woman could so stre« 
Buously refuse one man without being prepossetacd 
in favour of another. As I thought myself injured 
by his accusations and tyranny, I gave over the atv 
tempt to mitigate his anger. He appealed to Hea*' 
Ten for the justice of his resentment, and against 
my ingratitude and rebellion ; and then giving me 
a note of £fty pounds, which he said would keep 
me from immediate indigence, he bade me leave hi| 
tev9e» apd se^ his face no more. I bowed 19 ^gn 
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obedience ; and coliectixKr all ray dignity and re» 
lointiony I arose, thanked nim for his past bencfitta 
|;nd with a low curtsy left the room. 

In less than an hour I departed with my fittk 
wardrobe to the house of a person who had for* 
merly been my father's servant, and who now kept 
% shop and let lodgings. From hence I went the; 
aext day to visit my father's nephew, who was in 
possession of the family estate, and had lately mar-* 
ried a lady of great fortune. He was a young geiVr 
^eman of go^ parts, )iis prii^piples the same as 
my father's, though his practice had not been quite 
agreeable to t)ie strict rules of morality : however, 
setting aside a few of these vices which are looked 
UDon as genteel accomplishments in young fellows 
Dt fortune, I thought him a good sort of man ; 
^d as we had always lived in great kindness, I 
doubted not that I should find him my friend, and 
meet with approbation and ei^couragement at least, 
|f not assistance from him. I told him my story, 
iad the reasons that had determined me to the 
refusal that had incurred my uncle's displeasure. 
But how was I disappointed, when, instead of the 
applause I expected for my heroic virtue and un- 
merited persecutions, I perceived a smile of con- 
tempt on his face, when he \nterruptcd me in the 
Following manner : * And what, in the devil's name» 
my deaf cousin, could iniake a woman of jfovar sense 
behave so like an idiot: What! forfeit all your 
hopes from your uncle, reltise an excellent match, 
and reduce yourself to beggary, because truly yoii 
were not in love ? Surely, one might hare expected 
better frpm you even at fifteen. Who is it pray 
that marries the person of their choice ? For my 
own part, who have rather a better title to please 
myself ^ith a good fiftQfQ bupd^ a year, thaa 
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you who have not a shilling, I found it would not 
do, and that there was something more to be sought 
after in a wife than a pretty fece or a genius ? I)© 
you think I cared three farthings for the woman I 
married ? No, faith. But her thirty thousand 
pounds were worth having; with that I can pur- 
chase a seraglio of beauties, and indulge my taste 
in every kind of pleasure. And pray what is it to 
me, whether my wife has beauty, or wit, or ele- 
gance, when her money will supply me with all that 
m others ? You, cousin, had an opportunity of being 
as liappy as I am : the men, believe me, would not 
like you a bit the worse for being married ; on the 
contraiy, you would find, that for one who took 
notice of you as a single woman, twenty would be 
your admirers and humble servants when there warf 
no danger of being taken in. Thus you might have 
gratified all your passions, made an elegant figure 
in life, and have chosen out some gentle swain asl 
romantic and poetical as you pleased for your Ce^ 
cisbee. The good John Trot husband would have 
been easily managed, and ' Here my indigna- 
tion could be detained no longer, and I was leav- 
ing the room in disdain, when he caught me by thtf 
hand — * Nay, prithee, my dear cousin, none of 
these violent airs. I thought you and I had known 
one another better. Let the poor souls, who are 
taught by the priests and their nurses to be afraid of 
hell-fire, and to think they shall go to the devil for 
following nature and making life agreeable, be as 
outrageously virtuous as they please : you have 
too much sense to be frighted at bugbears ; you 
know that the term of your existence is but short ; 
and it is highly reasonable to make it as pleasant 
as possible.' — I was too angry to attempt confuting 
his arguments ; but bursting from his. hold, told hint 
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I would take care not to give him a second oppor. 
tunity of insulting my distress, and affronting mjf 
understanding ; and so left his house ^th a resor 
iutipn ney^r to enter it again. 
Y 
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Nor qiiit for life, what giTes to life its w(M^ 

I \y£NT home mortiiied and disappomted. Mf 
spirits sunk into a dejection, which took fW>m oi^ 
for fnany days all inclination to stir out of my Io4g« 
ing» or to see a human face. At length I resolved 
to try, whether indigence and friendship lycre really 
incompatible, and wl^ether I should meet with tfai^ 
same treatment from a female friend, whose ^Skof 
tion had been the priQcipal pleasure of my youths 
Surely, thought I, the gentle Amanda, whose heart 
seems capable of every tender and generous senti* 
ment, will do justice to the innocence and integxitjr 
of her unfortunate friond ; her tenderness will en<- 
courage my virtue and animate my fortitude, her 
praises and endearments will compensate all xaf 
hardships. Amanda was a single woman of a mo- 
derate mdependent fortune, which I heard she was 
^oing to bestow on a youpg officer, who had little 
pr nothing besides his cominission. I h^d no donttt 
ff her approbatiQ|i of xpy refusing a ^nercenary 
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match, sinCe sheT "^herself had chosen from mouvet 
80 opposite to those which are called prudent. She 
had been in the Country some months, so that mv 
misfortunes had not reached her ear ull I mysof 
related tliem to her. She heard me with great* at- 
tention, and answered me with politeness enou^t 
but with a coldness that chilled my very heart. 
^ You are sensible, my dear Fidelia,' said she, * that 
I never pretended to set my understanding in com- 
petition with yours. I knew my own inferiority; 
and though many of your notions and opinions ap- 
peared to me very strange and particular, I never 
attempted to dispute them with you. To be sure, 
you know best ; but it seems to me a very odd con- 
duct for one in your situation to give onence to so 
good an uncle ; nrst by maintaining doctrines which 
may be very true for aught I know, but which are 
veiy contrary to the received opinions we are 
brought up in, and therefore are apt to shock a 
common understanding ; and secondly, to renounce 
his protection, and throw yourself into the wide 
world, rather than marry the man he chose for you ; 
to whom, after all, I do not find you had any real 
objection, nor any antipathy for his person.'—^ An- 
tipathy, my dear !' said I ; <are there not many de- 
grees between loving and honouring a man prefer- 
ably to all others, and beholding him with abhor- 
rence and aversion ? The first is, in my opinion, the 
duty of a wife, a duty voluntarily taken upon her- 
self, and engaged in under the most solemn con- 
tract. As to the difficulties that may attend my 
friendless, unprovided state, since they are the con- 
sequences of a virtuous action, they cannot really 
be evils, nor can they disturb that happiness whicn 
is the gift of virtue.' * I am heartily glad,' answer- 
ed she, < that you have found the art of makine 
yoctrBcIf happy oy the force of imaginatioa 1 I wiib 
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your enthusiasm may continue; and that you may 
ttill be farther convinced^ by your own experience, 
of the folly of mankind, in supposing poverty and 
disgrace to be evils.' 

I was cut to the soul by the unkind manner which 
accompanied this sarcasm, and was going to re- 
monstrate against her unfriendly treatment, when 
her lover came in with another gentleman, who in 
spite of my full heait, engaged my attention, and 
for a while made me forget the stings of unkindness. 
The beauty and gracefidness of his person caught 
my eye, and the politeness of his address and the 
elegance of his compliments soon prejudiced me in 
£ivour of his understandinfir. He was introduced 
by the Captain to Amanda as his most intimate 
mend, and seemed desirous to give credit to his 
friend's judgment by making himself as am-ceable 
as possible. He succeeded so well, that Amanda 
was wholly engrossed by the pleasure of his con- 
versation, and the care of entertaining her lover 
and her new guest ; her face brightened, and her 
good humour returned. When I arose to leave her, 
she pressed me so earnestly to stay dinner, that 
I could not, without discovering how much I re- 
lented her behaviour, refuse. This, however, I 
should probably have done, as I was naturally dis- 
posed to shew every sentiment of my heart, had not 
a secret uish arose there to know a little more of 
this agreeable stranger. This inclined me to think 
it prudent to conceal my resentment, and to accept 
the civilities of Amanda. The conversation grew 
more and more pleasing ; I took my sliare in it, and 
had more than my share of the charming stranger's 
IM>tice and attentioo. As we all grew more and 
more unreserved, Amanda dropt hints in the course 
of the conversation relating to my story, my seuti- 
loents, and unhappy situation. Sir George Fr«e» 
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love, fof that was the yoang gentleman's tatmcf 
iistened greedily to all that was said of taCf and 
seemed to eye me with earnest curiosity as well as 
admiration. We did not part tiU it was latCi and 
Sir George insisted on attending me to my lodgings | 
I strongly refused it, not without a sensation which 
more properly belonged to the female than the phi- 
losopher, and which I condemned in myselt at 
arising ^m dishonest pride. I could not without 
pain suffer the polite Sir George, upon so short an 
acquaintance, to discover the meanness of my 
abode. To avoid this, I sent for a chair ; but was 
conRised to iind, that sir George and his servants- 
prepared to attend it on foot by way of »iard ; it 
was in vain to dispute ; he himself walked befbrcy 
and his servants followed it. I was covered with 
bliuhes, when, after all this parade, he handed me 
in at the little shop-door, and took leave with as 
profound respect as if he had guarded me to a pa- 
lace. A thousand different thoughts kept me from 
closing my eyes that night. The behaviour of 
Amanda wounded me to the soul : I found that I 
must look on her as no more than a common ac- 
quaintance ; and that the world did not contain one 
person whom I could call my friend. My heart feh 
desolate and forlorn ; I knew not what course to 
take for my future subsistence ; the pain which my 
pride had just given me, convinced me that I wai 
far from having conquered the passions of huma- 
nity, and that I should feel too sensibly all the nior« 
tifications which attend on poverty. I determined, 
however, to subdue this pride, and called to my 
assistance the examples of ancient sages and philo- 
sophers, who despised riches and honours, and felt 
no inconveniences from the nudice of fortune. I 
had almost reasoned myself into a contempt for the 
trorldf and fancied myself superiw to its smites or 
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frowns; when the idea of Sir George Freelove 
rushed upon my mind, and destroyed at once the 
whole force of my reasoning. I found that how- 
ever I might disregard the rest of the world, I could 
not be indifferent to his opinion ; and the thought 
of being despised by him was insupportable. I recel* 
lected that my condition was extremely different 
from that of an old philosopher, whose rags, peHiaps, 
were the means of gratifying his pride, by attractin^r 
the notice and respect of mankind : at least, the 
philosopher's schemes and wishes were very differ- 
ent from those which at that time were takmg po^ 
session of my heart. The looks and behaviour of 
Sir George left me no doubt that I had made aa 
deep an impression in his favour^ as he had done 
in mine. I could not bear to lose the ground I 
had gained, and to throw myself into a state below 
his notice. I scorned the thought of imposing 
on him with regard to my circumstances, = in case 
he should really have had favourable intentions for 
me ; yet to disgrace myself for ever in his eye, by 
submitting to servitude, or any low way of supporting 
myself, was what I could not bring myseu to re- 
solve on. 

In the midst of these reflections I was surprised 
the next morning by a visit from Sir George. He 
made respectful apologies for the liberty he took; 
told mc he had learnt from my friend, that the un- 
kindness and tyranny of an uncle had cast me into 
uneasy circumstances ; and that he could not knoWf 
that 80 much beauty and merit were so unworthily 
treated by fortune, without eameatly wishing to bie 
the instrument x>( doing me more justice* He en- 
treated me to add dignity and value to his life, bj 
making it conducive to the hmineta of mine ; ana 
was going on vrith the most tervent ofien of ser- 
vice,^ when I interrupted hhn by saying, that tfsesne 
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was nothing in his power that I coold with honour 
accept^ by which my life could be made happiert 
but that respect which was due to me as a woman 
and a gentlewoman^ and which ought to have pre* 
vented such offers of service from a stranger; at 
could only be justified by a long experienced fiiend- 
slup ; that I was not in a situation to receive yisitly 
and must decline his acquaintance, which neverthe- 
less in a happier part of my life would have given me 
pleasure. 

. He now had recourse to all the arts of his tex^ 
imputing his too great freedom to the force of hit 
passion, protesting the most inviolable respect, and 
imploring on his knees, and even with tears, that I 
would not punish him so severely as to deny him 
the liberty of seeing me, and making himself more and 
more woithy of my esteem. My weak heart wat 
but too much touched by his ardiices, and I had only 
just fortitude enough to persevere in refusing hu 
visits, and to insist on liis leaving me, which at last 
he did ; but it was after such a profusion of tender- 
ness, prayers, and protestations, that it was some time 
before I could recal my reason enough to reflect on 
the whole of his behaviour, and on my own situatioDy 
wliich compared, left me but little doubt of his disho- 
nourable views. 

I determined never more to adirut him to my 
presence, and accordingly gave orders to be de- 
nied if he came again. My reason applauded, but 
my heart reproached me, and heavily repined at 
t^e rigid determination of prudence. I knew that 
I acted rightly, and I expected that that consdom- 
ness would make me happy, but I £>und it other- 
wise ; I was wretched beyond what I had ever fislt 
or formed any idea of ; I discovered that my heart 
ifiras entangled in a passion which mutt for ever be 
<^$Mnbated« or indulged at the expence of virtue. I 
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pow considered riches as truly desirable, since they 
would have placed me above disgraceful attempts^ 
and given me reasonable hopes of becoming the 
wife of Sir Greorge Freelove. I was discontented 
and unhappy, but surorised and disappointed to 
find myseli so, since hitherto I had no one crimi* 
nal action to reproach myself with; on the con* 
trary, my difHculties were ail owing to my regard for 
virtue, 

I resolved, however, to try still farther the power 
of virtue to confer happiness, to go on in my obedi- 
ence to her laws, and patiently wait for the good 
effects of it. But I had stronger difficoltiet to jro 
through than any I had yet experienced, oir 
George was too muqh practised in the arts of te^ 
duction, to be discouraged by a first repulse : every 
day produced either some new attempt to see mei 
or a letter full of the most passionate protestations 
and entreaties for pardon and favour. It was in 
vain I gave orders that no more letters should be 
taken in from him ; he had so many difierent contri* 
vances to convey them, and directed them in haodt 
60 unlike, that I was surprised into reading them 
contrary to my real intentions. Every time I stirred 
out he was sure to be in my way, and to employ the 
most artful tongue that ever ensnared the heart of 
woman, in blinding my reason and awakening my 
passions. 

My virtue, however, did not yet give vay» but 
my peace of mind, was utterly destroyed. When- 
ever I was with him, I summoned all my fortitude^ 
and constantly repeated my commands that he 
'should avoid me. His disobedience called for my 
resentment, and, in spite of my melting heart, 1 
armed my eyes with anger, and treated him wiA 
as much disdain, as I thought his unworthy designs 
deserved* But the moment he left me» aU my r^ 
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solution fiirsook mf • I repiiied at my bit : I etctt 
murmured against the Sovereign Ruler of all tfaugi^ 
for making me jiubject to passions which I cooJd 
not 8ubdue» yet must not indulge : I compared my 
own situation with that of my libertine cousin, 
whose jpemicious arguments I had heard with hoi^ 
ror and detestation^ who gave the reins td every 
desure, whose house was the seat of plenty, mirth, 
and delight, whose face was ever covemi with 
smiles, and whose heart seemed free from sorrow 
^nd care. Is not this roan, said I, hamner than I 
am I And if so, where is the worth of vurtue ? Han 
I not sacrificed to her my fortune and my friends I 
So I not daily sacrifice to her my darling inclina^ 
don ? Yet what is the compopsation she onert mef 
What are my prospects in this world but poverty^ 
mortificatiQO, disappointment, and grief? Every 
wish of my heart denied, every passion of humanity 
cpmbated and hurt tl^^ugh never conquered ! Are 
ihese the blessings with which Heaven distinguishoi 
Its favourites? Can the King of Heaven want; 
power or will to distinguish them ? Or does he 
leave his wretched creatures to be the sport oC 
chance, the prey of wicl^edne^s and malice ? Surely^ 
DO* Yet is not the cqj^dition of the virtuous oft«i 
iQore miserable than that of the vicious ? I myself 
have experienced that it is. I am very unhappy, and 
see no likelihood of my being otherwise m thi# 
world — and all beyond the grave is eterpal dark? 
ne^. Yet why do I say, diat { have no prospie^ 
of happiness ? Does not the most engaging of men 
offer me all the joys that love and iqrtune can b^ 
stow ? Will not he protect me from every insult of 
the proud world that scoffs at indigence ? "Will not 
his liberal hand pour forth the means of eveiy 
pleasure, even of that highest and truest of afi 
pleasuresi the power of relieving the sufieringi of 
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my fellow- creatures, of changing the tears of dis- 
tress into tears of joy and gratitude, of communi- 
cating my own happiness to all around me ? Is not 
this a state far preferable to that in which virtue 
has placed me ? But what is virtue ? Is not happi- 
ness the laudable pursuit of reason ? Is it not then 
laudable to pursue it by the most probable means? 
Have I not been accusing Providence of unkind- 
toess, whilst I myself only am in fault for rejecting 
its offered favours? Surely, I have mistaken the 
path of virtue : it must be that which leads to hap- 
piness. The path which I am in, is full of thorns 
and briars, and terminates in impenetrable darkness ; 
but I see another that is strewed with flowers, and 
bright with the sun-shine of prosperity : this, surely, 
is the path of virtue, and the road to happiness. 
Hither then let me turn my weary steps, nor let vain 
arid idle prejudices fright me from felicity. It is 
surely impossible that I should offend God, by yield- 
ing to a temptation which he has given me no motive 
to resist. He has allotted me a short and preca> 
rious existence, and has placed before me good and 
evil. — What is good but pleasure ? What is evil but 
pain ? Reason and nature direct me to chuse the 
first, and avoid the last. I sought for happiness in 
what is called virtue, but I found it not : shall I not 
try the other experiment : since I think I can hardly 
be more unhappy by following inclination, than I am 
by denying it ? 

Thus bed my frail thoughts wandered into a wil- 
derness of eiTor, and thus had I almost reasoned 
myself out of every principle of morality, by tmr- 
s\iing through all their consequences the doctrines 
which had been taught me as rules of life and pre- 
Scjiptions for felicity, the talismans of Truth, by 
wliich I thould be secured in the storms of adversity, 
*nd listen Vvirhout danger to the syrens of tertptii- 
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tioD s when in the fatal hour of nrjf pretnmptieaft 
jBittin? alone in my chamber, coUecung argnnieDts 
on die side of passion, almost dismcted with 
doubts, and plunging deeper and deeper into fidack- 
hood, I saw Sir C^eorge Freelove at my feet, who 
bad gained admittance, contrary to my orders, by 
corrupting my landlady. It u not necessary to de^ 
scribe to you his arts, or the weak e£R)rt8 of th4 
virtue which had been eracioualy implanted in my 
heart, but which I haa taken impious pains to oiif 
dermine by false reasoDtn?^ and which now tottered 
from the foundation : suffice it that I submit to the 
humiliation I have so well deserved, and tdl yoii» 
that, in all the pride of human reason, I dared to con* 
demn, as the effect of weakness and prejudice, the still 
voice of conscience which would yet have warned m^ 
from ruin ; that my innocence, my honour, was th^ 
sacrifice to passion and sophistry; that my boasted 
philosophy, and too much flattered understandings 
preserved me not from the lowest depth of in&mv* 
which the weakest of my sex with humility and reo* 
gion would have avoided. 

I now experienced a new kind of wretche^ess. 
My vile seducer tried in vain to reconcile me to the 
shameful life to which he had reduced me, by leading 
me with finery, and lavishinp^ his fortune in procuring 
me pleasures which I could not taste, uid pomp 
which seemed an insult on my disgrace. In vain dia 
I recollect the arcruments which lud convinced me of 
the lawfulness of acceptinc^ offered pleasures, and 
following the dictates of inclination : the light of my 
understanding was darkened, but the sense of gmfe 
was not lost. My pride and my delicacy, iff cnmi* 
nal as I was, I may dare to call it so, sufimd thr 
most intolerable mortification and disgust, every time 
I reflected on my infamous situation. Every eye 
seemed to upbraid me, even that of my triuoqthaBt 
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wdacer. O dqrttt of misery 1 to be consdous of 
deserving the contempt of him I loved, and for ixdiose 
sake I was become contemptible to myself! 
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Quisnam ii'itur HBer ? Salens t tUi qui imfithnu ; 

Q^em luque pauferies^ uefme wurs^ mepte vimcila terrmi f 

Jiespomsare cupu&iiius, eotiUrnmere iotnres 

JFortu : et in uipto totus : Ures atqm rUttndu^ 

JExtcrni ne quid vleatptr Utve mmrari, HORr 

Who then is frre ? — The wise, who well maintaint 

An empire o'er himself: whom neither chains. 

Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear inquire ; 

"Who boldly answers to his warm de«re ; 

Who can ambition's vainest gifts despise ; 

Firm in himself who on himself relies ; 

Polish'd and round who runs hit proper coiuie. 

And breaks misfortune with superior force. FRANCISt 

This was the state of my mind dnrinr a year which 
I passed in Sir George's house. HS fondness was 
unabated for eight months of the time \ and as I 
had ho other ob^ct to share my attentioQ} neither 
friend nor relation to call off any part of my ten«- 
demess, all; the love of a heart Dataralif affection- 
ate centered in him. The first dawmnga of mi- 
kindness were bat too visiUe to my watdifol eyes. 
I had now all the torments of Jeuonsy to endures 
till a cruel certain^ put an end to them. I leanut 
at length, that my false lover Was on the Wink of 
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marriage with a lady of great fbrtilne* I imiarii" 
ately resolved to leave him ; but could not do it with- 
out first venting my full heart in compkunts and t«- 
proaches. This provoked his rage, and drew ot| me 
insolence, which though I had aeserved I had not 
learnt to bear. I returned with scorn, which no longer 
became me, all the wages of my sin, and the trqypingi 
of my shame, and left his house in the bitterest an* 
guish of resentment and despair. 

I ' returned to my old lodgings : but unable to 
bear a scene which recalled every circumstance of 
my undoing, ashamed to look in the face of any 
creature who had seen me innocent, wretched in 
myself, and hoping from change of jpiace some 
abatement of my misery, I put myself mto a post 
chaise at two in the morning, with orders to the 
driver to carry me as far from town as he could befiire 
the return of night, leaving it to him to chuse the 
road. 

My reason and my senses seemed benumbed and 
stupitied during my journey. I made no reflections 
on what I was about, nor formed any design for my 
future life. When night came, my conductor would 
have stopt at a large town, but I bid him go on to 
the next village. There I alighted at a paltry, inn, 
and dismissed my vehicle, without once consider- 
ing what I was to do with myself, or why I chose 
that place for my abode. To say truth, I can give no 
account of my tlioughts at this period of time : they 
were all confused and distracted. A short frenzy 
must have filled up those hours, of which my memory 
retains such imperfect traces. I remember only, that 
without having pulled off my clothes, I left the inn 
as soon as I saw tlie day, and wandered out of the 
village. 

My unguided feet carried me to a range of wil- 
lows by a river's side, where after having walked 
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tome timey the freshness of the air revived my 
senses, and awakened my reason* My reason, my 
memory, my anguish and despair, returned to« 
gether ! Every circumstance of my past life was 
present to my mind ; but most the idea of my faith- 
less lover and my criminal love tortured my imih 
gmation, and rent my bleeding heart, which, in 
spite of all its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the 
tenderest and most ardent affection for its undoer*' 
This unguarded affection, which was the effect of 
a gentle and kind nature heightened the anguish of 
resentment, and completed my misery. In vaift 
did I call off my thoughts from this gloomy re« 
trospect, and hope to nnd a gleam of comfort iit 
my fiiture prospects. They were still nK)re dread* 
fill : poverty, attended by infamy and want, groaa^ 
ing under the cruel hand of oppresrion and the 
taunts of insolence, was before my eyes. I who had 
once been the darling and the pnde of indulgent 
parents, who had once been beloved, respected, and 
admired, was now the outcast of human nature, 
despised and avoided by all who had ever loved m^i 
by all whom I had most loved ! hatefid to myteify 
belonging to no one, exposed to wnmgs and insulti 
from all ! 

I tried to find out th^ cause of this dismal change, 
and how far I lyas n^yself the oqpaston of it. My 
conduct with respect to Sir George, tfaourii I spon- 
taneously condemned, yet, upofi recollection, I 
thought the arguments which produced it woold 
justihr. But as my prin^dples could not presenrb 
me from vice, neidier could they snttain me in adr 
versity : conscience wM not to be perverted by the 
sophistry which had beclond/ed my reaaon. And 
if any, by imputing my cohduct to error, fhonid 
acquit me of guilt, let them r emember, it if ycfc 
trii^, that in thijs utterpiost diatretty I w|| ndtf^r 
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sustained by the consciousDess of innocenoef the 
exultation of virtue, nor the hope of reward : wbe* 
ther I looked, backward or forward, all was confa^i 
«ion and anguish, distraction and despair. I accused 
the Supreme Being of cruelty and injustice, whot 
though he gave me not sufHcient encouragement to 
resist desire, yet punished me with the consequences 
of indulgence. If there is a God, cried I, he must 
be either tyrannical and cruel, or regardless of his 
creatures. I will no longer endure a being which is 
undeseiTedly miserable either from chance or de- 
sign, but fly to that annihilation in which all my pros- 
pects terminate. Take back, said I, Ufting my eyes 
to Heaven, the hatefld gift of existence, and let my 
dust no more be animated to suffering, and exalted to 
misery. 

So sayinc;, I ran to the brink of the river, and was 
going to plunge in, when the cry of some person 
veiy near me made me turn my eyes to see whence it 
came. I was accosted by an elderly clergyman^ who 
with looks of terror, pity and benevolence, asked 
.what I was about to do ? At first I was sullen^ and 
refused to answer him ; but by degrees the compassioA 
he showed, and the tenderness with which he 
treated me, softened my heart, and gave vent to my 
tears. 

* O ! Madam,' said he, * these are gracious siffns^ 
and unlike those which first drew my attentton* 
and made me watch you unobseived, fearing some 
fatal purpose in your mind. What must oe the 
thoughts which could make a face like yours ap« 
pear the picture of horror ! I was taking ray 
morning walk, and have seen you a considerable 
time ; sometimes stopping and wringing your hands, 
sometimes quickening yoiu* pace, and sonaetiroes 
walking slow with your eyes fixed on the gro\wd» 
UU you raised them to Heaven, with lookv Mk of 
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supplication and piety, but rather of accusation and 
defiance. For pity tell me how is it that you haT& 
quarrelled with yourself, with life, nay even with 
Heaven ? Recal your reason and your hope, and 
let this seasonable prevention of your fetal purpose 
be an earnest to you of ?ood things to come, of 
God's mercy not yet afienated from you, and 
stooping from his throne to save your soul from 
perdition.' 

The tears which flowed in rivers from my eyet 
while he talked, gave me so much rehef, that I 
found myself able to speak, and desirous to express 
my giatitude for the good man's concern for me^ 
It was so long since I had known the joys of confi- 
dence, that I felt surprising pleasure and comfort 
from unburthening my heart, and telling my kind deli^ 
verer every circumstance of my story, and every 
thought of my distracted mind. He shuddered to 
hear me upbraid the Divine Providence ; and stopping 
me short, told me, ho would lead me to one who 
should preach patience to me, whilst she gave me the 
example of it. 

As we talked he led me to his own house, and 
there introduced me to his v/ife, a middle-a^ed wo- 
man, pale and emaciated, but of a cheeifuT placid 
countenance, who received me with the greatest 
tenderness and humanity. She saw I was distress* 
ed, and her compassion was beforehand with my 
complaints. Her tears stood ready to accompany 
mine ; her looks and her voice expressed the kindest 
concern ; and her assiduous cares demonstrated that 
tme politeness and hospitality, which is not die ef. 
feet of art but of inward benevolence. While sho 
obliged me to take some refreshment, her husband 
gave her a short account of my story, and of the- 
state in which he had found me. * This poor lady/ 
said he, ' from the fault of her e4ccation and prin* 
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ciplesy sees every thing through a -gloomy medimn ; 
she accuses Providence and hates her existence for 
those evils, which are the common lot of mankiBd 
in this short state of trial. You, my dear, who 
are one of the greatest sufferers I have known, are 
best qualified to cure her of her faulty impatience ; 
and to convince her, by your own example^ thtt 
this world is not the place in which virtue is to find 
its reward. She thinks no one so unhappy as her- 
self; but if she knew all that you have gone through, 
she would surely be sensible, that if you are happier 
than she, it is only because your principles are 
better.' 

* Indeed, my dear madam,' said she, * that is the 
only advantage I have over you ; but that, indeed, 
outweighs every thing else. It is now but ten days 
since I followed to the grave my only son, the sur- 
vivor of eight children, who were all equally the 
objects of my fondest love. My heart is no less 
tender than your own, nor my affections less warm. 
For a whole year before the death of my last dar- 
ling, I watched the fatal progress of his disease^ and 
saw him suffer the most amazing pains. Nor waa 
poverty, that dreaded evil to which you could not 
submit, wanting to my trials. Though my hus- 
band is by his profession a gentleman, his income it 
so small that I and my chddren have often wanted 
necessaries : and though I had always a weakly con- 
stitution I have helped to support my family by 
the labour of my own hands. At this time I am 
consuming, by cfaily tortures, with a cancer which 
must shortly be mv death. My pains, periiaps, 
might be mitigatea by proper assistance, though 
nothing could preserve my life ; but I have not me 
means to obtain that assistance.'——* O hold,' inter- 
rupted I, *my soul is shocked at the enumeration 
of such intolerable sufferings. - How if it that yo« 
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support them? Why do I not see yoilt in despair 
like mine, renounce your existence, and put your- 
self out of the reach oi torment? But abore all, tell 
me hoitr it is possible for you to preserve, amidst such 
ffomplicated misery, that appearance of cheerfulness 
and serene complacency which shines so remarkably in 
your countenance, and animates every look and motion ? 

* That cheerfulness and complacency,' answered the 
good woman, * I feel in my heart. My mind is not 
only serene, but often experiences the highest emotions 
qf joy and exultation, that the brifffatest hopes can give.' 
'And whence,' said I, ^doyoudenve this astonishing art 
of extracting joy from misery, and of smiling amidst 
all the terrors of pain, sorrow, pofwty and death ?* Sht 
was silent a moment; then steppmg to her closet^ 
reached a Bible, which she put into mv hands* * See 
there,' said she, < the volume in which I kam this 
art. Here I am taught, that everlasting glory is m 
store for all, who will accept it iqion the terms which 
Infinite Perfection has prescribed ; here I am promised 
consolation, assistance and support from the Lord of 
Life ; and here I am assured that my transient afflic« 
tions are only meant to fit me for eternal and unspeak- 
able happiness. This happiness is at hand. The shoit 
remainder of my life seems but a point heyond which 
o^ns the gloriousprpspect of immortality. Thus encou- 
raged, how should I be dejected? Thus supported, how 
should I sink? With such prospects, such assured 
hopes, how can I be otherwise than happy ^ 

While she spoke, her eyes sparkled, and her whole 
&ce seemed animated with joy. I was struck with her 
manner, as well as her words. Every syllahle she uu 
tered seemed to sink into my soul, so that I never can 
fprget it. I resolved to examine a religion, uriiich was 
capable of producing such effects as I orald not attribnto 
c^ither to chance or error. The ffood couple presseid 
me with so mucb> mnaftcted kinoncsi, It oilur tfaeir 
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little parsonage my asylum till I could better dispoge of 
myself, that I accepted their offer. Here, with the as- 
sistance of the clergyman, who is a plain, sensible, and 
truly pious man, I have studied the Holy Scriptures, 
and the evidences of their authority. But after reading 
them with candour and attention, I found all the in- 
trinsic arguments of their truth superfluous. The ex- 
cellency of their precepts, the consistency of their doc- 
trines, and the glorious motives and encouragements to 
virtue which they propose, together with tlie striking 
example I had before my eyes of their salutary efiects^ 
left me no doubt of their divine authority. 

During the time of my abode here, I have been wit- 
ness to the more than heroic, the joyfiil, the triumphant 
death of the dear good woman. With as much softness 
and tenderness as ever I saw in a female character, she 
shewed more dauntless intrepidity than the sternest 
philosopher or the proudest hero. No torment could 
shake the constancy of her soul, or length of pain wear 
out the strength of her patience. Death was to her 
an object not of horror but of hope. When I heard 
her pour forth her last breath in thanksgiving, and 
saw the smile of extasy remain on her pale face when 
life was fled, I could not help crying out in the beauti- 
ful language I had lately learned from the Sacred 
Writings, < O Death! where is thy sting ? O Grave! 
where is thy victory ?* 

I am now prqjai ing to leave my excellent bene&c- 
tor, and get my bread in a service, to which he has re- 
commended me, in a neighbouring family. A state of 
setvitude, to which once I could not resolve to yield, 
q)pear8 no longer dreadful to me ; that pride, which 
would have made it galling, Christianityiias subdued, 
though philosophy attempted it in vain. As a penitent, 
I should gratefully submit to mortification ; but as a 
Ch) istian, I fmd myself superior to every mortification, 
c;Kcept the sense of guilt. This h^. isumbk d me to 

7 . 
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the dust ; but the full assurances that are given me by 
the Saviour of the World, of the Divine pardon and 
favour upon sincere repentance, have calmed my troubled 
spirit, and liUed my mind with peace and joy, which 
the world can neither give nor take away. Thus with- 
out any cliange for the better in my outwaid circum- 
stances, I find myself changed from a distraaed, poor, 
despairing wretch, to a contented, happy, grateful 
being ; thankful for, and pleased with my present state 
of existence, yet exulting in the hope of quitting it for 
endless glory and happiness. 

O ! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who wiU not 
take the pains of inquiring into those truths which most 
concern them, and who are led by fashion, and the 
pride of human reason, into a contempt for the Sacred 
Oracles of Got) ; tell them these amazing effects of 
the power of Christianity : tell them this truth which 
experience has taught me, that, • Though vice is con- 
stantly attended by misery. Virtue itself cannot confer 
happmess in this world, except it is animated with tbc 
hopes of eternal bUss in the world to come. 

I am, &€• 
Y FIDELIA,' 



y i 
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JVoff desunt erassi fui^amf fui xiudiosot ab buju*m9di Uiris itUr* 
ftant^ ceupoetifisf tit vacant & ad morum integritatem ejfisUmtiSttfm 
JRgo vero dignos eetiseo quos \Sf omnibus in ludis />raUgaHt ddofuftittLi 
titeratoru : \St sihi legunt rtltgatttqut tenet, £RA3MU8i 

There are not wanting persons so dull «{y! insensible, as to 4t« 
ter students from reading books of this l(ind, which, they mef, 
are poetical, and pernicious to the purity of morals ; bu| I aa gf 
opinion, that they are no: only wort|)y to be read bv the instniC' 
tors of youth in their schools, but that the bid and expfticiie<4 
fbottld again and again peruse them. 

Great|^^889 novelty, ^nd beauty, are ujBaally and 
justly reckoned the tl>ree principal sources of th^ 
pleasures that strike the imagination. If the Ifiad 
be allowed to abound in objects that niay be refer- 
red to the^ first species, yet the Odyssey may boas| 
4 greater number of images that are b^tiful and 
uncommon. The vast variety of scenes perpetoallf 
shifting before us, the train of unexpected eveiit8> 
and the many sudden turns of fortune in this dif^r* 
sified poem, must more deeply engage the reader^ 
and keep his attention more alive and active than 
the martial uniformity of the Iliad. The contiiiual 
glare of a single colour that unchangeably predo- 
minates throughout a whole pi^ce, is apt to dazzl^ 
and disgust the eye of the bel^older. I will not« 
indeefiy presume to say witl^ Yoltair^* Uutt among; 
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the greatest adiulrers of antiquity, there is scarce 
one to be found, who could ever read the Iliad with 
that eagemccs and rapture, which a woman feels 
when she peruses the novel of Zayde ; but will, 
however, venture to affirm, that the speciosa mira** 
cula of the Odyssey are better calculated to ex- 
cite our curiosity and wonder, and to allure us for- 
ward vith unextinguished impatience to the catas- 
trophe, than tlie i)erpetual tumult and terror that 
reign tlirough the Iliad, 

The boundless exuberance of his imagination, 
his unwearied spirit and fire, eucxiAorop w^ has 
enabled Homer to diversify the descriptions of his 
battles with many circumstances of great variety: 
sometimes, by specifying the different characters, 
ages, professions, or nations, of his dying heroes : 
sometimes by describing different lands of wounds 
and deaths ; and sometimes by tender and pathetic 
Strokes, v/hich remind the reader of the aged parent 
who is fondly expecting tlie return of his son just 
murdered, of tlie desolate condition of the widows 
who will nov/ be enslaved, and of the children that 
will be dashed against the stones. But notwith- 
standing this delicate art and address in the poet, 
the subject remains the same ; and from tliis same- 
ness, it will, I fear, g^ow tedious and insipid to im- 
partial readers ; these small modifications and ad- 
juncts are not suflicie^ntly efficacious to give the 
grace of noTclty to repetition, and to make tauto* 
logy delightful : the battles, arc, indeed, nobly and 
vanously painted, yet still diey are only battles. 
But v/hen we accompany Ulysses through the. mani* 
fold perils he underwent' by sea and land, ^and visit 
with him the strange nations to wluch the. anger of 
Nej)tune has driven him, all whose manners and 
customs are described in the most lively and pic^* 
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turesm^e terms ; when we suirey the n^ndrout moa- 
sters he encoantered and escaped, 

AtOipiatm, ScyUamque^ Isf cum Cyclone QbarihMn \ 

^ntipkates \ai hideout fisast d^ tpour, 

Pharybdisbark and Polyphemus roar : FipiANClS. ■ 

< 

when we sef him refuse the charms of Calypso, audi 
the cup of Qirce ; when we descend with him into 
hell) and hear him converse wit)) all the glorious 
heroes that assisted ^t the Trojan war ; v^hen, after 
struggling with ten thousand diffictildes unfore- 
seen and afmost unsurmountable, he is at last re« 
stored to th^ peaceable possession of his kingdoni 
find his queen ; when such objects as these are dis- 
played} so new and so interesting ; wh^n zjl the de- 
8criptions» incidents, scenes, and persons, difier stf 
widely from each other ; then it is that poetry be^ 
comes * a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, smd 
a feast of such an exalted pature, as to produce 
neither satiety pr disgust. 

But besides its variety, the Odyssey is the most 
amusing and entertaining of all other p(iems, on 
account of the pictures it pre^enres to tts of andeot 
manners, customs, laws, and politics, and of the 
domestic life gf the heroic ages. The more any 
nation becon^es polis^ied, the i^me the gemiiner 
feelings of nature are disguised, i|nd their manneni 
are consequently less a^^pted to bear a fiuthful de- 
scription. Good-breeding is founded on the dissi* 
mulation or suppression of such sentiments, as may 
probably provoke or ofiend those with whom we 
Converse. The little forms and ceremonies which 
have been introduced intq civil life by the moderna, 
are not suited to the digpity and simplicity of tb^ 
£pic Muse. The coronation feast of an European 
monarch would not shine half so much in poetiyt 
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as the simple supper prepared lor Ulysses at ^the 
Phsacian court ; the gardens of Alcinous are mucll 
litter for description than thoie of Versailles ; w4 
Nausicaa, descending to the river to wash her garw 
ments, and dancing afterwards upon the banks witft 
her fellow virgins, iSce Diana amiast her nymphsi 

'Pit* y m^tyttfrit ^nXtr^t, maXmt )t n ttmfmi^ 
Tho' all ire fair, she shines above the rest^ 

is a far more graceful figure, than the most fffitteiw 
ing lady in the draTying-roomy with a complesioA 
plaistered to repair the vigils of cards » and a sh^ 
violated by a stiff brocadie and an immeasurable 
hoop. The compliment also which Ulysses pays t^ 
this innocept unadorned beauty, especially when hi 
compares her to a young palm-tree of Delos» con- 
tains more gallantry and elefi;ancey than the mosl 
applauded sonnet of the politest French marquti 
that ever rhymed. However indelicate I may bi 
esteemed, I freely confess I had rather sit in Chi 
grotto of Calypso, than in the most pompous salooii 
of Louis XV. The tea and die card-taoles can b^ 
introduced widi propriety and success only in tlii 
mock-heroic, as they have been very hapfisy in thfl 
Itape of the Lock ; but the present modea of lifi^ 
must be forgotten when we attempt any thinff ifli 
the serious or sublime poetry ; for heroism diadaini 
the luxurious refinement, the fidse ddicacy and 
state of modem ages. , Tbt primeval, I waa aboui 
to say, patriarchal simplicity of mano(en displsfed 
in the Odyssey, is a perpetual sooroe of true poeciyi 
is inexpressibly pleasing to all who are aaooiTiq)tBd 
by the business and tSe vanitita of li^ and rniKj^ 
therefore prove equally instructing and c aytivHitt g 
ip younger readenw 
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. It seems to be a tenet universally received among 
common critics, as certain and mdisputable, that 
images and characters of peacefid and domestic 
life are not so diiticult to be diawn, as pictures of 
war and fliry. I own myself of a quite contraiy 
opinion ; and think the description ot Andronoache 
parting with Hector in the Iliad, and the tender cir- 
cumstance of the child Astyanax starting back from 
his father's helmet, and clinging to the bosom of his 
Tiurse, aie as great efforts of the imagination of 
Jtlomer, as the dreadful picture of Achilleft fighting 
with the rivers, or dragging the carcase of Hector 
at his chariot-wheels: the behaviour of Hecufaa^ 
when she points to the breast that had suckled her 
dear Hector, is as fmely conceived as the most gal* 
lant exploits of Diomede and Ajax : the Natur^ is 
as strong an evidence of tme genius, as tlie Sub- 
lime. It is in such images die Odyssey abounds: 
the superior utility of which, as they more nearly 
concern and more strongly affect us, need not be 
pointed out. Let Longinus admire the majesty of 
Keptune whirling his chaiiot over the deep, sur- 
rounded by sea monsters diat gambolled before their 
king ; the description of the dog Argus, creeping to 
the feet of his master, whom he alone knew in his 
disguise, and expiring with joy for his return, is so 
inexpressibly pathetic, th^it it equal.s, if not cx- 
jceedd any of the magnificent and bolder images 
which that excellent critic liatli produced in his 
treatise on the sublime. He jusdy commends die 
player of Ajax, who when he was surrounded with 
a thick darkness that prevented the display of Ixis 
prowess, begs of Jupiter only to remove the clouds 
that involved him ; < and tlien,' says he, * destroy 
me if thou wilt in die day liglit ;' cy h ^om km oXeovcr. 
But surely the rcSections which Ulysses makes to 
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Amphinomns, the most virtuous of the suitors^ coo- 
oerning the misery and vanity of man, will be found 
to desenre equal commendations, if we consider 
their propriety, solemnity, and truth. Our hero in 
the disguise of a beggar, had just been spumed tt 
and ridiculed by the rest of the riotous lovers, bat 
is kindly relieved by Amphinomus» v. whose behaviour 
is finely contrasted to the brutality of his brethren. 
Upon which Ulysses says, < Hear me, O Amphino- 
mus! and ponder the words I shall speak unto 
thee. Of all creatures that breathe or creep upon 
the earth, the most weak and impotent is man. 
For he never thinks that evil shall befal him at 
another season, while the gods bestow on him 
strength and happiness. But when the immortal 
Gods afflict him with adversity, he bears it with un- 
willingness and repining. Such is the mind of jthe 
in^bitants of eaith, that it changes as Jupiter 
tends happiness or misery. I once numbered my- 
self among the happy, and elated with prosperity 
and pride, and relying on my family and fiiendt^ 
committed many acts of injustice. But let no msb 
be proud or unjutt, but receive \)rhatever gifts the 
Gods bestow on him with humility and silence.' 'I 
chose to translate this sententious passage as lite- 
y^ly as possible, to preserve the air of its venerable 
simplicity and striking solenmity. If we recolket 
the speaker, and the occ^ion of the speech, we 
cannot ^ of being deeply affected. Can we, there- 
fore, forbear giving oar assent to the tnit^ of tfaie 
^tk which Akidamas, according to Aristot]e in his 
rhetoric, bestows on the Odyssey ; who call« it * a 
beautiful mirror of human life,' luiXoy M^ftinnw p^ 

Homer, in thf Iliad, resemUes the river Nil^ 
^lien it descends in a catar^ that dea&;ai aitti 
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astonishes the neighbonring inhaHtants. In &e 
Qdyssey, he is still like the same Nile, when its ge. 
nial inundations gently diffuse fertility and fiitneu 
over the peaccfiil plains of Egypt. 
Z 
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Nil desperaHdum* KOR. 

Avaunt despair. 

I HAVE sometimes heard it disputed in odnrer- 
sadon, whether it be more laudable or dcBirablet 

• that a man should think too highly or too metnly 
of himself: it is on all hands agreed to be bett» 
that he should think rightly: but since a £dlihle 
being will always make some deviations from exact 
rectitude, it is not wholly useless to inquire Cowanb 
which side it is safer to decline. 

The prejudices of mankind seem to favour Imn 
who errs by undo-^rating his own powers: he is 
considered as a modest and harmless member ttf 
society, not likely to break the peace by compe- 
tition, to endeavour after such splendor of reputa* 
tion as may dim the lustre of others, or to inter- 
rupt any in the enjoyment of themselves; he i& 
no man's rival, and, therefore, may be every man's 
friend. . . 

The opinion which a man entertains of himself 
ou^t to be distinguished, in order to an accurate 

.•discussion of. this question, as it rdatcs to penoss 
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or to things. To think highly of ourselves in compa- 
rison with others, to assume by our own autliority that . 
precedence which none is willing to grant must be 
always invidious and o^nsive ; but to rate our powers 
high in pioportion to things, and imagine ourselves 
equal to great undertakings, while we leave others in 
possession of the same abdities, cannot with equal jus- 
tice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed, that self-love may dispose us 
to decide too hastily in our own favour : but who is 
hurt by the mistake ? If we are incited by this vain 
opinion to attempt more than we can perform, ours is 
the labour, and ours is the disgrace. 
. But he that dares to think well of himself, will 
not always prove to be mistaken; and the good 
effects of his confidence will then appear in great 
attempts and great performances: iff he should not 
fully complete his design, he will at least advance it 
so rar as to leave an easier task for him that succeeds 
him : and even though he should wholly fail, he will 
fail with honour. 

But from the opposite error, from torpid despon- 
dency can come no advantage; it is the frost of 
the soul, which binds up all its powc^rs, and con-r 
geals life in pei-petual sterility. H^ that has no 
lK}pos of success, will make no atte|6pts ; and where i 
nothing is attempted, nothing can be done. 

Every man, should, therwore, endeavour to main* , 
tain in himself a favourable opinion of the powers of 
the human mind ; which aie perhaps, in everv many 
greater than they appear, an«f might, by diligent 
cultivation, be exalted to a degr^' beyond what 
their possessor presumes to believe. There i^ scarce 
any man but has found himself abi?, a|t the instiga* 
tion, of necessity, to do what i(i a |te^te of leisure 
and^ dt^liberation he would haye concluded impos- 
sible ; and som^ of our specief haye ^gnalized tbeio- 
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tehres by such acbievementsy at prove that there are 
few things aboTe human hope* 

It has been the policy of all nadons to.pfeietMi 
by some public monumeots^ the memcnfy of thaaa 
who have senred their country by great exploits i 
there is the same reason for contmumg or remmf 
the names of those^ whose extensive abilities faite 
dienified humanity. An honest .e^miktion naay be 
al£ke excited; and the philosopher's cuiioaty maj 
be inflamed by a catalogue of the works of Boyle or 
Bacon, as Themistodes was kept sKwake^by the tm> 
phies of Miltiades. 

Among the favourites of nature , that h^etc fibai 
t^e to time appeared in the world, enriched with 
various endowments and contrarieties of cxceMaaca^ 
none seems to have been more exalted abow die 
common rate of humanity, than the man kaova 
^bout two centuries ago by the appellation of t^ 
Admirable Crichton ; of whose history» whatever 
We may suppress as. surpassing credibiuqr, yet ww 
'shall, upon incbntestible authority, relate enough to 
raqk him among prodigies. , . ^ 

^ [ * Virtue/ says Virgd, < .is better accepted ^hen k 
pomed in a pleasing form:' the person of Crichfeaa 
was eminently beautiful} but his beauty wis 004- 
aisteni with such activity and strength, that in 
fencing he would spring at one bound th^ kngtk of 
twenty feet .upon his antagonist ; and he used the 
awbrd in either hand with such force and dsK* 
terity, that scarce^ any one had courage to eagqp 

! Having Studied at St. Ani&ew> in Scotknd»'lie 
went to Paris in his twenty-first j^ear,; .and affix^i 
on the gate of the college of Naiaurre .a kinid of 
challenge^ to the learned, of that univenily to die* 
pute with him on a certam day i' otferuig to his op« 
iji wiioexer they ahouiji be^ the c|i^ of tei 
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languages, and of all the faculties and fences. On 
the day appointed three thousand auditors assembled, 
when four doctors of the church and fifty masters 
appeared against him; and one of his antagonists 
confesses, diat the doctors were defeated ; that he 
gave proots of knowledge above the reach of man ; 
and that a hundred years passed without food or sleep, 
would not be sufficient for the attainment of his learn- 
ing. After a disputation of nine hours he was pre^ 
sented by the president and professors with a diamond 
and a purse of gold, and dismissed with repeated 
acclamations. 

From Paris he went away to Rome, where he 
made the same challenge, and had in the presence of 
the pope and cardinals the same success. Afterwards 
he contracted at Venice an acquaintance with Alduf 
Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the learned 
of that city : then visited Padua, where he engaged jn 
another public disputation, beginning his performance 
with an extemporal poem in praise of the city and 
the assembly then present, and concluding with am 
oration equally unpremeditated in commendation of 
ignorance. 

He afterwards published another challenge, io 
which he declared himself ready to detect the errors 
of Aristotle and all his commentators, either in the 
common foims of logic, or in any which his antv 
gonists should propose of a hundred different kindi 
of verse. 

These acquisitions of learning, however stupen- 
dous, were not gained at the expence of any plen 
sure which youth generally indulges, or by the 
omission of any accomplisliment in which it be- 
comes a gentleman to excel ; he practised in gresit 
perfection the arts of drawing and painting, he was 
an eminent performer in both vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, he danced .with uncpmsioa gracefulness^ 

VOL. XXIY. JZ 
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and on the day after his diq^mtatioii at Puris exhif 
bited hit «kill in horsemanship hefisre the. court 
of France, where at a public match of tiking^ ^he 
bore away the ring upon his lance £fban tiBMi 
together. 

He excelled likewise in domestic games of Ibkb 
dignity and repatation ; and in the interval betmett 
his challenge and dictation at FuiSy -he spent m 
much of his time at cards, dice, and tenflisf thatft 
lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the SorixMBe, 
directing 'those 'that would see this monster of -emdi- 
tion, to look for him at the tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an Italian comedy, compased by 
^limself, and exhilnted before the court of ^"ntiMi 
lie is said to have personated fifteen difierent dm* 
lacters ; in all which he might succeed witliMt 
'great difficulty, since he had such power of MSeiH 
tion, that once hearii^ an oration of an jbomv te 
jwould repeat it exactty, and in the recital IbObsr 
the speaker through all his variety of tone and gesd- 
'Gulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms less than in karaii^ 
-or his courage inferior to his skill : there ins a 
•prize-iighter at Mantua, who travelling dont -tke 
'world, according to die barbarous cnstom of tint 
age, as a general challenger, had defeated die moat 
^cei^rated masters in many parts of £ttrope,| and 
in Mantua, where he then resided, had kilfad thne 
that appeared against fahn. The dake repen t ed 
that he had granted him his protectioaf fvfam 
Crichton looking on his saneoinary -socceas widbi in* 
ctignation, offered to stake fifteen hundred jpitfeokf» 
-and mount the stage against him. The dnlu^ with 
some reluctance, consented, and on the day fixtfl 
the combatants appeared: their, weapon seems so 
'.hare beea. sin^e rapier, which was wen newly ia« 
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troduced in Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with 
great violence and fierceness, and Crichton con- 
tented himself calmly to ward his passes, and suf- 
fered him to exhaust his vigour by his OFwn fury. 
Crichton then became the assailant ; and pressed 
upon him with such force and agility, that he 
thrust him thrice through the body, and saw him 
expire: he then divided the prize he had won 
among tlie widows whose husbands had bcyn 
kiUed. 

The death of this wonderful man I should be 
willing to conceal, did I not know that every reader 
wiU inquire curiously after that fatal hour, which it 
cenmion to all human beings, however distinguished 
from each other by nature or by fortune. 

The duke of Mantua having received so many 
proofii of his various merit, made him tutor to his son 
Vicentio di Gonzaga, a prince of loose manners 
and turbulent disposition. On this occasion it was, 
that he composed the comedy in which he exhibited 
so many different characters with exact propriety^ 
But his honour was of short continuance ; for as he 
was one night in the tim? of Carnival rambling 
about the streets, with his g-uitar in his hand, he wz$ 
attacked by six men masked. Neither his courage 
nor skill in this exigence deserted him ; he opposed 
chem with such activity and spirit, that he soon dis* 
persed them, and disarnied their leader, who throw, 
ing off his mask^ discovered himself to be the prince 
hispupiL Cridtton fiiNing cin his kner% took hi« own 
ffword by the poim, and presented it to the prfnce ; 
who immediacely leized it, and inteigated, n% trrme 
say, by jealovy, according to odiert, only bydmriktrk 
fury and bmcal refeRonen^ thrust him thr^/agh the 
hevt. 

Thus wa9 the admirable Cricfefon hrfm^* 
chat izkztf ia whKh r^e co^jld excel tV t. 

z 2 
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inankind only by a few empty honours paid to his 
memory : the court of Mantua testified their esteem 
by a public mourning, the contemporary wits were 
profuse of their encomiums, and the palaces of Italy 
were adorned with pictures, representing him on 
horseback with a lance in one hand and a book in 
the other. 

T. 
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Nune seio quid sit Am OR. VltcO* 

Now know I what is \o\e* 

THOUon the danger of disappointment is always in 
propoition to the height of expectation, yet I this day 
claim the attention of the ladies, and profess to teach 
an art by which all may obtain what has hitherto 
been deemed the prerogative of a few ; an art by 
which their predominant passion may be gratified, and 
their conquests not only extended but secured : ^ The 
art of being Pretty.* 

But though my subject may interest the ladies, it 
may, perhaps, offend those profound moralists, who 
have long since determined, that Beauty ou^t 
rather to be despised than desired ; that, hke 
strength, it is a mere natural excellence, the efiect 
of causes wholly out of our power, and not intended 
either as die pledge of happiness or die distinction 
«f merit. 
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To these gentlemen I shail remark, that beaut^r 
S8 among those qualities, which no effort of human 
wit could ever bring into contempt: it is, therefore, 
to be wished at least, that beauty was in some de* 
gree dq)endent upon Sentiment and Manners, that 
so high a privilege might not be possessed by the 
unworthy, and that human reason might no longer 
suifer the mortification of those who are compelled 
to adore an idol, which differs from a stone or a 
log only by the skill of the artificer : and if they 
cannot themselves behold beauty with indiflferencCf 
they must surely approve an attempt to shew that it 
merits their regard, 

I shall, however, principally consider that species of 
beauty which is expressed in the countenance ; for 
this alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not less 
complicated than their nature. In the countenance 
there are but two requisites to perfect Beauty, which 
are wholly produced by external causes, colour, and 
proportion : and it will appear, that even in common 
estimation these are not the chief, but that thoueh 
there may be beauty without them, yet there cannot be 
beauty without something more. 

The finest features, ranged in the most exact 
symmetry, and heightened by the most blooming 
complexion, must be animated before they can strike ; 
and when they are animated, will generally excite 
the same passions which they express. If they are 
fixed in the dead calm of insensibility, they will be 
examined without emotion ; and if they do not ex- 
press kindness, they will be beheld without love. 
Looks of contempt, disdain, or malevolence, will be 
reflected, as from a mirror, by every countenance on 
which they are turned ; and if a wanton aspect ex- 
cites desire, it is but like that of a savage for his pr*y9 
which cannot be gratified 'v^ithout the destruction of 
its object, 

Z 3 
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> Among particular graces the dimple has BhfSLjs 
been allowed the pre-eminence, and the reason is 
evident ; dimples are produced by a smile, and a smile 
is an expression of complacency : so the contraction 
of the brows into a frown, as it is an indication of a 
contrary temper, has always been deemed a capital 
defect. 

The lover is generally at a loss to define the beautVf 
by which his passion was suddenly and irresistibly 
determined to a particular object ; but this could 
never happen, if it depended upon any known rule 
of proportion, upon the shape or disposition of the 
features, or the colour of the skin : he tells youy that 
it is something which he cannot fully express, some- 
thing not fixed in any part, but dmlised over the 
whole ; he calls it a sweetness, a softness, a placid 
sensibility, or gives it some other appellation which 
connects beauty with Sentiment, and expresses a 
charm which is not peculiar to any set of featurest 
but is pci haps possible to all. 

This beauty, however, does not always consist in 
smiles, but varies as expressions of meekness and 
kindness vary with their objects ; it is extremely for- 
cible in the silent complaint of patient sufFerancey the 
tender solicitude of friendship, and the glow of filial 
obedience ; and in tears whether of joy, of pity, or of 
gnef, it is almost iriesistible. 

This is the charm which captivates without the 
aid of Nature, and without which her utmost bounty 
Ls ineffectual. But it cannot be assumed as a mask 
to conceal insensibility or malevolence; it must be 
tlie genuine effect of corresponding sentiments, or 
it will impress upon the countenance a new and 
more disgusting deformity. Affectation ; it will pro- 
duce the gnn, the simper, the stare, the languish, 
the pout, and innumerable other pimaces, that ren- 
der folly ridioulcus, nml chan^^: pity to contcmpu 
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By some, indeed, this species of hypocrisy has been 
practised with such skill as to deceive superncial obser- 
vers, though it cannot deceive even these but for a 
moment. Looks which do not correspond with the 
heart, cannot be assumed without labour, nor conti- 
nued without pain ; the motive to rehnquish them 
must, therefore, soon preponderate, and the aspect 
^nd apparel of the visit will be laid by together ; the 
smiles and the languishments of art will vanish, and 
the fierceness of rage, or the gloom of discontent, will 
either obscure or destroy all the elegance of synime* 
try and complexion. 

The artificial aspect is, indeed, as wretched a 
substitute for the expression of sentiment, as the 
smear of paint for die blushes of health : it is not 
only equally transient, and equally liable to detec- 
tion ; but as paint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghastly, the passions burst out 
with more violence after restraint, the features be- 
come more distorted, and excite more determined 
aversion. 

Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the 
mind, and consequently may be influenced by edu- 
cation. It has been remarked, that the predomi- 
nant passion may generally be discovered in the 
countenance ; because the muscles by which it is 
expressed, being almost perpetually contracted, lose 
their tone, and never totally relax ; so that the ex- 
pression remains when the passion is suspended ; 
thus an angry, a disdainfid, a subtle, and a sus- 
picious temper, is displayed in characters that arc 
almost universally understood. It is equally true 
of the pleasing and the softer passions, that they 
leave tlicir signatures upon the countenance when 
they cease to act : the prevalence of these passions^ 
therefore, produces a mechanical ciFect upon the 
aspect, and gives a turn and cast to the features 
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which make a more ^vourableand forcible imp)i^6ioii 
upon the mind of others, than any charm produced 
by mere external causes. 

Ndther does the beauty which depends upon tem-» 
per and sentiment, equally endanger the possessor r 
* It is/ to use an eastern metaphor, < like the towers 
of a city, not only ^a ornament, U\t a defence ;^ 
if it excites desire, it at once controuls and refine^ 
it ; it represses with awe, it softens with delicacy, 
and it wins to imitation. The love of reason and oF 
virtue is miqgled with the love of beauty ; because 
this beauty is little more than the emanation of intel- 
lectual excellence, which is not an object of corporeal 
appetite. As it excites a purer passion, it also more 
forcibly engages to fidelity : every man finds himselJ? 
more powerfully restrained from giving pain to 
goodness than to beauty j and every look of a coun- 
tenance in which they are blended, in which beauty" 
is the expression of goodness, is a silent reproach of 
the first irregular wish ; and the purpose immediately 
appears to be disingenuous and cruel, by which the 
tender hope of inenkblc affection would be disap- 
pointed, the placid confidence of unsuspecting simpli- 
city abused, and the peace even of virtue endangered 
by the most sordid infidelity, and the breach of the 
strongest obligations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite must perish. When 
the factitious beauty has laid by her smiles ; when the 
lustre of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have 
lost their influence with their novelty ; what remains 
but a tyrant divested of power, who will never be 
seen without a mixture of indignation and disdain ? 
The only desire which this object could gratify, will 
be transferred to another, not only without reluctance, 
but with triumph. As resentment will succeed to 
disappointment, a desire to mortify will succeed to a 
desire to please; and the husband may be urged to 
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Ufari til pt rmuirit pturimiam i£lmiill.r. 

CICERO. 

u^c lo emt hit trho'f itreneih and s^'ir i'. the «i- 
plot i which is the pcincipil put of the fihlr, and 
Cm oit diligence Mi -tare. 



Or the three onlx partiFt , J^l)l|M |. m Wm i jw i % 
conqtwa of lomaqi y^ghWHn-jWilibM Jy 1 1*11 
to produce, the conduct and qsNdMJpnuJKtilM 
Odywy «een tp. be ;lh*. AM,«^Saaii/|lS- 
cioui. 

Aristotle obserres, that there are two kinda of 
&bks, the simple and the complex. A fable in 
tragic or epic poetry, is deooiuinated wmple, when 
the evnita it contains fallow each otlier b a coQti- 
DUed aqd unbroken tenour, without a Recognition 
9r discovery, and without a Peripetie or unexpect' 
ed cbsnge of fortune. A fable is called complex, 
when it contains both a discovery and a peripetie. 
And thii great critic, whose knowlecige of human 
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nature was consummatey determines^ that fables of 
the latter species hr excel tliose of the ibrmefy be* 
cause they more deeply interest and more irre- 
sistibly move the reader, by adding surprize and 
astonishment to every other passion wliich they» 
excite. 

The philosopher, agreeably to this observation)* 
prefers the (Edipus of Sophocles, and the Iphigenis^ 
in Tauris and Alcestes of Euripides, to the AjaXy 
Philoctetes, and Medea of the same writers, and to 
the Prometheus of Eschylus ; because these last are 
all uncomplicated fables ; that is, the evils and' mis- 
fortunes that befal the personages represented in 
these dramas, are unchangeably continued from 
the beginning to the end of each piece. For the 
same reasons, the Athalia of Racine, and the £|e^ 
ropes of Mallei and Voltaire, are beyond com? 
parison the most affecting stories that have been 
handled by any modern tragic writer: the disco- 
veries^ that Joas is the king of Israel,, and that 
Bgistus is the son of Merope, who had just ordered' 
him to be murdered, are so unexpected, but yet 
so probable, that they may justly be esteemed verv 
great efforts of judgment and genius, and contiv 
bute to place these two poems at the head of dl»> 
iQsitic compositions. 

The fable of the Odyssey being compleaCt am) 
containing a discovery and a change in the fortune 
of its hero, is upon this single consideration^ ex- 
elusive of its other beauties, ii we follow the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, niuch supericH* to the fiibles of 
tte Iliad and the JEneid, which ai'e both simple ami 
unadorned with a peripetie or recognitioa. The 
naked story of this poem, stripe of all its omamentSy 
and of the very names of the characters, is exhi^ 
kited by Aristotle in the following passage, which if 
9ht^9^ literally translated^ 
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H^ptnile cqpttwiatty mrnebm tm\ hwitiii Mm | J«i 
f^tniue bein^^ -destroyed* he rammt immms tfHt sMk 
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violence of winds and stoims ?* The plot of the 
second part of the poem is founded on circumstances 
equally probable and natural ; on the unavoidable 
ejects of the long absence of a master, whose j^ 
turn was despaired of, the insolence of his senrants, 
the dangers to which his wife and his son were ex- 
posed, the ruin of Ins estate, and the disorder of his 
kingdom. 

The address and art of Homer in the gradual 
solution of this plot, by the most probable and easy 
expedients, are equally worthy our admiration and 
applause. Ulysses is driven by a tempest to the 
island of the Phsacians, where he is generally and 
hospitably received. During a banquet which Al- 
cinous the king has prepared for him, the poet 
most artfully contrives that the bard Demodocus 
should sing the destruction of Troy. At the re- 
cital of his past labours, and at hearing the nances 
of his old companions, from whom he was now 
separated, our hero could no longer contain hiiti- 
self, but burst into tears and weeps bitterly. The 
curiosity of Alcinous being excited by this imac* 
countable sorrow, he intreats Ulysses to discover 
who he is, and what he has suiFered; which re- 
quest furnishes a most proper and probable occa- 
sion to the hero to relate a long series of adven- 
tures in the four following books, an occasion much 
more natural than that which induces ^neas to 
communicate his history to Dido. By this judi- 
cious conduct, Homer taught his successors the 
artful manner of entering abruptly into the midst of 
the action ; and of making the reader acquainted 
with the previous circumstances by a narrative 
from the hero. The Phseacians, a people fond of 
strange and amusing tales, resolve to fit out a 
ship for the distressed hero, as. a reward for the en- 
tertainment he has given them. When he arrives 
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in Ithaca, his absence, his age, and his travels, ren- 
der him totally unknown to all but his faithful dog 
Argus : he then puts on a disguise, that he may be 
the better enabled to surprize and to punish the 
riotous suitors, and to re-establish the tranquillity 
of his kingdom. The reader thinks that Ulysses is 
frequently on the point of being discovered, parti- 
cularly when he engages in die shooting-match 
uith the suitors, and when he enters into conversa- 
tion with Penelope in the nineteenth book, and. per- 
•onates a fictitious character ; but he is still judi- 
ciously disappointed, and the suspense is kept up as 
long as possible. And at last when his nurse ' Eu- 
riclea discovers him by the scar in his thigh, it is a 
circumstance so simple and so natural, that not- 
witlistanding Aristotle places these recognitions by 
Signs and Tokens, below those that are effected by 
Reasoning, as in the CEdipus and Iphigenia ; yet 
ought it ever to be remembered, that Homer was 
the original from t«^hom ihis striking method of un^ 
ravelling a fable, by a discovery and a peripetie, was- 
manifestly borrowed. The doubts and fears of Pe- 
nelope lest Ulysses was not in reality her husband^ 
and the tenderness and endearments that ensue upon 
her conviction that he is, render the surprize and' sa» 
tisfaction of the reader complete, > 

Upon the whole, the Odyssey is a poem that ex- 
hibits the finest lessons of morality, the most enter- 
taining variety of scenes and c\'ent8, the most lively 
and natuial pictures of civil and domestic life^ th6 
truest representation of the manners and customs of 
antiquity, and the justest pattern of a legitimate 
Epopee : and is, therefore, peculiarly useful to those» 
who are animated by the noble ambition of adorninj 
humanity by living or by writing wolL 
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TolU periculumf 



yam vaga prosHietfraHts tiatura remotls, 

ISut take the danger and the shame aw^. 
And vagraat Natfire bounds upon her prey. 
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FRANCIS. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 
SIK, 

It has been observed^ I think, by Sir William Tenw 
plct and after him by almost erery other writeff 
that England affords a greater variety of characten 
than the rest of the world. This is ascribed to the 
liberty prevailing amongst us, which gives every 
man the privilege of being wise or fboUsh hit owa 
way, and preserves him from the necessity of Ynf^ 
crisy» or the servility of imitation. 

That the position itself is true, I am not coon 
pktely satisfied. To be nearly acquamted with the 
people of different countries can happen to very 
few ; and in life, as in every thing else beheld at t 
distance, there apppears an even uniformity: the 
petty discriminations which diversify die natural 
character, are not discoverable but by a close in- 
spection ; we, therefore, find them most at home, 
because there we have most opportunities of re- 
ipiarking them. Much less am I convinced, that 
this peculiar diversification, if it be real, is the con- 
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sequence of peculiar liberty ; for where isr the go- 
iFePnment to be found that superintends individuals 
with 80 much vigilance, as not to leave their private 
4U>nductJ without restraint ? Gan it enter into a rea^ 
aooable mind to imagine that men of every other na- 
tion- are not equally masters of their own time or 
houses with ourselves, and equally at liberty to be 
parsimonious or profuse, frolic or sullen, abstinent 
er luxurious ? liberty is certainly necessary to the 
fbil play of predominant humours ; but such liberty 
is ta be found alike under the govenmient of the 
many or the few,, in monarchies or in commons 
wealths* 

How readily the predominant passion snatches 
an interval of liberty, and how fast it expands itself 
when the weight ot restraint is taken away^ I had 
lately an opportunity to discover, a» I tX)ok » jour* 
ney into- die country in a stage-coach ; which, a« 
every journey is a kind of adventure, ma? be i^ei^ 
ymperly related to you^ though I can display no 
such extraordinary assembly as Cervante» has cot^ 
leoted at Don Quixote's inn. 

In a stage-coach the passengers ard for the most 
part wholly unknown to ope another, and without 
expectation- of ever meeting^ again' when their jour- 
ney is at an eiid ;. one should,, therefore,- inu^ne^ 
ihat it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conjectures the rest should form concerning himi 
Yet so it ifr, that as all think themselves secure from 
detection, all assume that character of which they 
are most desirous,, and on no occasion is the genet* 
veiL amlntion of superiority more apparently iil^ 
dulged. 

On the dayr of our departure, in die twilight of 
the morning, I ascepded the vehicle with thret 
men and: two women, my fellow-travdlers. It waa 
easy to ebscnre the afe;:ted elevatiofi-of m^en w^ 

A ^2 
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.which every one entered, and the supercilious cm- 
lity with which they paid their compliments to each 
other. WL-jn the first ceremony was dispatched* 
we sat silent for a long time, all employed in coU 
lecting importance into our faces, and endeavooF- 
ing to strike reverence and submission into our com* 
panions. 

It is always observable that silence propagates 
itself, and that the longer talk has been suspended 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to say. We 
began now to wish for conversation ; but no one 
seemed inclined to descend from his dignity, or 
first propose a topic of discourse. At last a corpa- 
Icnt gentleman, who had equipped himself for this 
expedition with a scarlet surtout and a large hat 
with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked on it 
in silence, and then held it dangling at his finger. 
1'his was, I suppose, understood by all the com- 
pany as an invitation to ask the time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture ; and us 
desire to be talking so far overcame his resentment* 
that he let us know of his own accord that it was 
past five, and that in two hours we should be at 
breakfast. 

His condescension was thrown away; we con- 
tinued all obdurate ; the ladies held up their heads ; 
I amused myself with watching their behaviour ; and 
of the other two, one seemed to employ himself in 
counting the trees as we drove by them, the other 
drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeited a slum* 
ber. The man pf benevolence, to shew that he was 
not depressed by our neglect, hummed a tune and belt 
time upon his snuff-box. 

Thus universally displeased with one another* 
and not much delighted with ourselves, we came 
at last to the little inn appointed for our repast ; and 
all (>egaQ at once to recompence themselTes ibr tbe 



eoilstraiirit of silence; by innumeraUe quesdons and 
•vdeM to the people that attended us. At last* 
tirhat every one had called for was got, or declared 
impossible to be got at that time, and wc were pcr^ 
suaded to sit round the same table ; when the gen-' 
tleAail in' the red surtout looked again upon his 
watch, told us that we had half an hour to 8pare» 
hot he was sorry to see so little merriment among us ; 
that all fellow-traveUers were for the time upon- 
the level, and that it was always his way to make hun« 
•elf one of the company. < I remember/ says he» 
* it was on just such a morning as this, that I and 
my lord Mumble and the duke of Tenterden were 
out upon a ramble : we called at a little house as it. 
tkught be this; and my landlady, I warrant you» 
not suspecting to whom she was talking, was so jo- 
cular and facetious, and made so many merry an- 
swers to our questions, that we were all ready to burst 
with laughter. At last the good woman happening 
to overhear me whisper the duke and call him by 
his title, was so surprised and confounded, that we 
could scarcely get a word from her ; and the duke 
never met me from that d^ to this, but he talks of 
the little house, and quarrels with me for terrifying the' 
landlady.' 

He had scarcely time to congratulate himself on 
the veneration which this narrative must have pro»- 
cured him from the company, when one of the IsMliet- 
having reached cut for a plate en a distant part of 
the table, began to remark * the inconveniencet of 
travelling, and the difficulty which they who never- 
ttut at home without a great number of attendaatt 
found in performing for themselves such offices am 
die road required ; but that people of quality often 
travelled in disguise, add might be genendly known 
from the vulgar by their condescension to poor inn-' 
keepers, and the allowanoe which they nMdc for' 

AaS 
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any defect in their entertainment; that fer her 
part, while people were civil and meant weU» it wi* 
never her custom to find fault, for one wa« not to 
expect upon a journey all that one enjoyed at one'a 
own house.' 

A general emulation seemed now to be exdtecL 
One of the men» who had hitherto said nothingCv 
called for the last news-paper; and having peiuaed 
it awhile with deep pensiveness, * It is impOMible»' 
says he, < for any man to guess how to act with re^ 
gard to the stocks : last week it was the general 
opinion that they would fall ; and I sold out twenty 
thousand pounds in order to a purchase : they have 
now risen unexpectedly ; and I make no d/oubt but 
at my return to London I shall risk thirty thousaod 
pounds among them again.' 

A young man, v/ho had hitherto distinguished 
himself only by the vivacity of his looks, and a fre- 
quent diversion of his eyes from one object to 
another, upon this closed his snuff-box, and told ui, 
that < he had a hundred times talked with the chan- 
cellor and the judges on the subject of the ttocka ; 
that for his part he did not pretend to be well ac- 
quainted with the principles on which they were 
established, but had always heard them reckoned 
pernicious to trade, uncertain in their produce, and 
unsolid in their foundation ; and that he had been 
advised by three judges, his most intimate friends, 
never to venture his money in the funds, but to put 
it out upon land>secui-ity, till he could light upon 
an estate in his own country.* 

It might be expected, that upon these gliraMi 
of latent dignity, we should all have began to look 
round us with veneration ; and have behaved like 
the princes of romance, when the enchantment that 
disguises them is dissolved, and they discover the 
dijgnity of each other : yet it liappeaed that none of 
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these hints itaade much impression on th^ company ; 
every one was apparently suspected of endeavour- 
ing to impose false appearances upon the rest ; all 
continued their haughtiness in hopes to enforce 

: their claims; and all grew every hour more sullen, 
because they found their representations of themselves 
without effect. 

Tluis we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetually, increasing, and without any endeavour 
but to outvie «ach other in superciliousness and 
neglect; and when any two of us could separate 
ourselves for a moment, we vented our indigna- 
tion at the sauciness of the rest, 
. ' At length the journey was at an end ; and time 
and chance, that strip off all disguises, have disco- 
vered, that the intimate of lords and dukes is a noble- 
man's butler, who has furnished a shop with the 
money he has saved ; the man who deals so largely 
in the funds, is the clerk of a broker in 'Change- 
alley ; the lady who so carefully concealed her qua- 
lity, keeps a cook-shop behind the Exchanc^e; ;ind 
the young man, who is so happy in the friendship 
of the judges, engrosses and transcribes for bread in 
a garret of the Temple. Of one of the women only 
I could make no disadvantageous detection, because 
she had assumed no character, but accommodated 
herself to the scene before her without any struggle 
for distinction or superiority. 
' I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of prac- 
tising a fraud, wliich, as the e\'ent shewed, had been 
already practised too often to succeed, and by the 

,^ success of whkh- no advantage could have been ob- 
tained; of assuming a character, which was to end 
with the day ; and of claiming upon €ai&c pretences 
honours which must perish with the breath that paid 
tJiem. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not those who laugh at 
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me and my eompanionsy tkink this fbBjp ooafiftcd te 
2 su^-coach. Every man in the journey of lib 
takes the same advantage of the igDorantie of 1m 
fellow-travellers, disguises himielf id eomncrfiated 
merit, and hears those praises with Oom^tceocy 
which his conscience reproaches him £>r tfccepdiMS» 
Every man deceives himself, while he thinkt he M 
deceiving others ; and forgets that the time it at 
hand when every illusion shall cease, when fictitioot 
excellence shall be torn away, and All mutt be 
ahown to All in their real stat^ 
T I am, 5irr 

Your humble servant, 

VIATOR. 
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^i cupit optatam eursv ewilitgere mstam^ 

Multa tulit feeit^ue pu8r» ROIL 

The youth, who hopes th' Olympir prire tft pixn. 
All arts must try, and erery toil sustain. FRAlfCIS. 

It is observed by Bacon, that ' reading maket « 
full man, conversation a ready man, and writk^ aa 
exact man.' 

As Bacon attained to degreet of knowledge 
scarcely ever reached by any other man, the direct 
tions which he gives for. study have certainly a jnst 
claim to our regard ; for who can teach an art with 
to great authority, as he that has practised it with 
undisputed success I 
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I Under die protection of so great a name, I shall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 
consulting other understandings than their own, 
ind of considering the sentiments and opinions of 
Shosc who, however neglected in the present age, 
bad in their own times, and many of them a long 
droe afterwards, such reputation for knowledge and 
icuteness, as will scarcely ever be attained by those 
that despise them. 

; An opinion has of late been, I know not how, 
propagated among us, that libraries are filled only 
writh useless lumber; that men of parts stand in 
seed of no assistance ; and that to spend life in 
poring upon books, is only to imbibe prejudices, to 
[obstruct and embeurass the powers of nature, to 
niltivate memory at the expence of judgment, and 
K) bury reason under a chaos of indigested learUf* 
ing. 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves 
rise, and of some who are thought wise by others ; 
f whom part probably believe their own tenets, 
nd part may be justly suspected of endeavouring 
shelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of 
rishing to destroy that reputation which they haVe 
10 hojpes to share. It will, I believe, be found in- 
variably true, that learning was never decried by 
my learned man ; and what credit can be given to 
iiose, who venture to condenm that which they do 
lot know ? 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its ad- 
rocates, if so much is to be discovered by atten- 
aon and meditation, it is hard to believe, that so 
nany millions, equally participaring of the bounties 
>f nature with ourselves, have been for ages upon 
iges meditating in vain : if the wits of the present 
time expea the regard of posterity, which will then 



iiUierit the reason which is now thought mpenor to 
instruction) surely, they may allow dienMehct t0 
be instructed by the reason of former generaciDqf^ 
When, therefore, an author declares; Sm he liat 
been able to learn nothing from the Writings of kit 
predecessors^ and such a declaration has been httetlf 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance unparcBMV<i 
able in the greatest human understanding,, cad 
hinder him from perceiving that he is raising pnj» 
dices against his own performance ; ftNr with: what 
hopes of success can he attempt that in which 
greater abilities have hitherto miscarried ? or wkh 
what peculiar force does he suppose himself inviffo* 
vatcd, that difficulties hitherto invincible sfaoold givtt 
way before him ? 

Of those whom Providence has qualified to maho 
;lny additions to human knowledge, the number \m 
extremely small; and what cap be added by each 
single mind, ey^n of this superior class, is very hu 
tie : the greatest part of mankind must owe alt their 
knowledge, and a)} pust owe hr the larger part of 
it, to the informatioii (^{ others^ To um&rstand the 
works of celet^rated authors, to comprehend their 
systems, and refain their reasonings, is a task more- 
than equal to common intellects ; and he is by no 
means to be apcounted useless or idle, who has stored 
his mind with acquired know{eflge, and can da* 
tail it occasionally to others who {lave less leisme o» 
weaker abilities, 

Persius ha|» justly observed, th^t knowlec^ ii 
nothing to hiffi who is not known by others to pos* 
sess it : to the scholar himself ft is nothing with 
^respect either to honour or advantage, for the world 
cannot reward those qualities which are concealed 
from it ; with respect to others it is nothings becauset 
ft afibrds no help to ignorance or error. 

It is wi^ justice^ therefore, that m an accomplish^ 
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ed <character, Horace unites just sentiments with 
the power of expressing them ; and he that has 
Qtice accumulated learning, is next to consider, 
how he shall most wisely diffuse and most agree- 
Ably impart it. 

A ready man is made hy conversation. He 
that buries himself among his manuscrq>ts * be- 
sprent,' as Pope expresses it, * with learned dust,^ 
and wears out his days and nights in perpetual r&> 
search and solitary meditation, is too apt to lose 
in his elocution what he adds to his wisdom ; and 
when he comes into the world, to appear overload- 
ed with his own notions, like a man armed vdth 
weapons which he cannot wield. He has no facili^ 
of inculcating his speculations, of adapting hims^ 
to the various degrees of intellect which the acci- 
dents of conversation will present ; but will talk to 
most unmtelligibly, and to aU unpleasantly. 

I was once present at the lectures of a profound 
philosopher, a man really sidlled in the science 
which he professed, who having occasion to explain 
the terms Opacum and Pellucidum, told us, after 
some hesitation, that Opacum was, as one might 
say, Opake, and that Pellucidum signified Pellucid. 
Such was the dexterity with which this learned rea- 
der facilitated to his auditors the intricacies of science; 
and so true is it, that a man may know what he can- 
not teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemistry before him, are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they presuppose 
their readers to have sUch degrees of^ slull as are 
fiot often to be found. Into the same error are ajU 
men apt to ^1, who have familiarized toy subject 
to themselves in solitude : they discourse, as if they 
thought every other man had been employed in the 
same inquiries ; and expect that short hints and ob^ 
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•cure allusions will produce in other% the same traia 
of ideas which they excite in themselves* 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the mao 
of study 8u£Fer8 from a recluse life.^ When he meets 
with an opinion that pleases him, he catchea it up 
with eagerness ; looks only after such aivoments ai 
tend to his confirmation ; or spares himself the troiN 
ble of discussion, and adopts it with very littir 
proof; indulges it long without suspicicm, luid ia 
time unites it to the general body of his knowlectoep 
and treasures it up among incontestible truths: Dut 
when he comes into the world among men whOp 
arguing upon dissimilar principles, have been led ta 
dinerent conclusions, and being placed in vmoos 
situations, view the same object on many sides ;. he 
finds his darling position attacked, and himself in no 
condition to defend it: having thought always- ia 
one train, he is in the state of a man who having 
fenced always with the same master, is perplexea 
and amazed by a new posture of his antagonist ; he 
is entangled in unexpected difficulties, he is ha- 
rassed by sudden objections, he is unprovided with 
solutions or replies, his surprise impedes his natoraL 
powers of reasoning, his thoughts are scattered and 
confounded, and he gratifies die pride of airy jtetulance 
with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obstixiacyi 
truths which one mind perceives almost by intuitioo^ 
will l^ rejected by another ; and how many artifices 
must be practised, to procure admission for the 
most evtdtnt propositions into understandings 
frighted by their novelty, or hardened against thonn 
by accidental prejudice ; it can scarcely be con^ 
ceived, how frequently, in these extcmporapeoaa- 
controversies, the dull will be subtile, and the acute 
absurd ; how often stupidity will elude the force of- 
argument, by invokin^^r itself in .its own gkxMn % mA. 
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mistaken ingenuity will weave artful fallacies^ 
which reason can scarcely find means to disen- 
tangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse 
usually fails him : nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer the power of chang- 
ing a position into various forms, presenting it 
in different points of views, connectme it with 
known and granted truths, fortifying it wiui intelligi- 
ble ai'guments, and illustrating it by apt similitudes ; 
and he, therefore, that has collected his knowledge 
in solitude, must learn its application by mixing ^vith 
mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of converaa* 
tion invite us to try every mode of argunoent, and 
every art of recommending our sentiments, we are 
frequently betrayed to the use of such as are not in 
themselves strictly defensible : a man heated in talkf 
and eager of victory, takes advantage of the mistakes 
or ignorance of his adversary, lays hold of conces- 
sions to which he knows he has no Hght, and urges 
proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, though he 
knows himself that they have no force : thus thfc 
severity of reason is relaxed, many topics are accumu- 
lated, but widiout just arrangement or distinction ; 
we learn to satisfy ourselves with such ratiocination as 
silences others ; and seldom recal to a* close, examina- 
tion, that discourse which has gratified our vanity with 
victory and applause. 

Some caution, therefore, must be used, lest copi- 
ousness knd facility be. made less mluable by inac- 
curacy and confusion. To fix the . thoughts by 
writing, and subject them to frequent examinations 
and reviews-, is the be^t method of enabling th^ 
mind to detect its own sophismsi and keep it 09 
guard against the fallacies which it practises on 
«)thers : in conversation we naturally di^se our 
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ithoughtSy and in writing we contract them ; meAoi 
19 the excellence of wijting, and tUKOOtcraiat tlie 
grace of conversation. 

To ready write» and converse in dnejprapaitiooBy ii 
dierefore, the busineM of a man of ktten. For 
all these there is not often equal opportnnityi dc* 
cellence, dierefbre, is not often attainable, and most 
men fail in one or other of the ends ]Ht)pofed» and are 
full without readiness, or ready without exactncM. 
Some deficiency must be fergiren aU, becanae dll are 
men ; and more must be allowed to pass nnonmred 
in the greater part of the world, becanae -iioiie caa 
confer upon himself abilities, and few have the choice 
of situations proper for the improvement of those 
which nature has bestowed : it is, however^ reaaoO' 
able, to have Perfection in our eye ; that we -may d- 
-ways advance towards tt, though we knew it 
•can be reached* 

T 
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The v^inderiog wiih of lawless liote simpKtt. 

TO TXIB ADVEMTimEB. 
•IE, 

To indulge that restless impatience, which 
man feels to relate incidents by which the 
have been greatly affected, and commnnidite 
that hare b^a forcibly impFrssedi I Jbave givin yoft 
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some account of my life, which, without farther apo- 
logy or introduction, may, perhaps, be favourably re- 
ceived in an Adventurer. 

My mother died when I was very young ; and 
my ^ther, who was a naval commander, and had^ 
tlierefore, no opportunity to superintend my con- 
duct, placed me at a grammar school, and after- 
wards removed me to the university. At school 
the number of boys was so great, that to regulate 
our morals was impossible; and at the university 
even my learning contributed to the dissoluteness 
of my n^anners. As I was an only child^ my faxkkst 
had always allowed me more money than I kne^p 
how to lay out, otherwise than in the gratification 
of my vices : I had sometimes, indeed, been re« 
strained by a general sense of right and wrong ; but 
1 now opposed the remonstrances of eontcience bf 
the cavils of sophistry ; and having learned of somft 
celebrated philosophers, as well ancient ^^ modern^, 
to prove that nothing i^ good but pleasure, I became % 
rake upon principle. 

My father died in the game year with tpiee& 
^nne, a few months before I became of age, an(^ 
left me a very considerable fortune ia the fondsi,.- 
{ immediately' quitted the university and came t^ 
London, which I condidemi i$ ^ great mart of 
pleasure ; and as I could aflbrd to deal krgely, 1 
wisely determined not to endanger my capital. I 
projected a scheme of life that was nx>st agreeable 
to my temper, which was rather sedalie thui vola- 
tile, and regulat^ my ^xpencefi witb the ceconomy 
of a philosopher. I found that my favourite appe^* 
tites might be gratified yitl^ greater convenknct 
and less scanda}, in proportion as my lifo war more 
•private : instjead, therobre, of incumbering my-^ 
iielf with a family, I took the first floor of ahou8<| 
wa9 kt into lockpngt» hired o»e iervasx^ 

b19 
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and kept a brace of geldings at a Uireiy staUe. I 
constantly frequented the theatres, and found my 
principles coniirmed by almost every piece that 
was represented, particularly my resolution never 
to marry. In comedy, indeed, the action ter- 
minated in marriage; but it was generally the mar- 
riage of a rake, who gave up his liberty with reluc- 
tance, as the only expedient to recover a fortune; 
and the husband and wife of the drama were 
wretches whose example justified this reluctance^ 
and appeared to be exhibited for no other purpoee 
than to warn mankind, that whatever may, be pre- 
sumed by those whom indigence has made aesperate, 
to marry is to forfeit the quiet, independence and 
felicity of life. 

In this course I had continued twenty years, 
without having impaired my constitution, lessened my 
fortune, or incumbered myself with an illegitimate 
offspring ; when a girl about eighteen, just arrived 
from the country, was hired as a chamber-maid by the 
person who kept the house in which I lodged: 
the native beauty of health and simplicity in this 
young creature had such an effect upon my imagina- 
tion, that I practised every art to debauch her, and at 
length succeeded. 

I found it convenient for her to continue in the 
house, and, therefore, made no proposal of remov- 
ing her into lodgings ; but after a few months she 
found herself with child, a discovery which inter- 
rupted the indolence of my sensuality, and made 
me repent my indiscretion : however, as I would not 
incur my own censure by ingratitude or inhumanity^ 
I provided her a lodging and attendants, and she 
was at length delivered of a daughter. The child I 
regarded as a new incumbrance; for though I did 
not consider myself as under parental or conragal 
•bligationsy yet I could not think myself at libertf 




^ibout her ; but a> aomeUuflg waa to be done, I wm 
(villing to keep her within my reach, at least till 
jihe could be subaervient to my pleasure do longer : 
the child, however, I would have sent away ; but 
Ae intreatcd me to let her suckle it, with an im- 
bortuoity which I could iiot resist. After imich . 
thinking, I placed her in a little shop in the sub- 
)irb6, which 'I furnished, at the expence of r^ut 
twenty pounds, with chandlery ware, oommodiliei 
of whicti ahe had some knowledge, as h;:r {ather 
Vras a petty shopkeeper in the country : she report- 
ed (bat her husband had been killed la aii engage- ' 
iment at lea, and that his pay, which she had been 
impowcred to receive by his will, had purchased 
ber stock. I now thought I had discharged cvL'i'y 
wbligation, as I had eoabicd her to subsist, at kitsl 
as well aa she could have done by her labour in 
the station in which I iouod her ; and at olten as I 
had an inclination to see her, I sent for her to a 
bagnio. 

But these interriews did not produce the pleasure 
which I expected : her affecuon ibr me w»s too 
tender and delicate ; she often wept in Gpite of all 
her efforta against it { and could not forbear telling 
me stories oi her httle girl with lie fond prolixity 
ef a mother, when I wished to regard her only as a 
jnistress. These incidents at once touched me with 
compunction, and quenched the appetite which I ■ 
had intended to gratify : my Ttsits, therefore, be> 
* came less frequent : but she never sent after me 
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than by t;ear9 of tenderness, when she saw me 

again. 

After the first year I wholly ne^ected her ; and 
having heard nothing cf her during the winter, I 
went to spend the summer in the country. When I 
returned, I was prompted rather by curiosity than 
desire to make some inquiry after her; and soon 
learnt that she had died some months before of the 
small pox, that the goods had been seized for rent, 
and the child taken by the parish. At this account, 
so sudden and unexpected, I was sensibly toached ; 
and at first conceived a design to rescue the child 
from the hands of a parish nurse, and make some 
little provision for it when it should be grown up : 
but this was delayed from day to day, such was me 
supineness of my disposition, till the event was re- 
membered with less and less sensibility; and at 
length I congratulated myself upon my deliverance 
from an engagement which 1 had always consider- 
ed as resembling in some degree the shackles of 
matrimony. I resolved to incur the same embar- 
rassment no more, and contented myself with strol- 
Lng from one prostitute to another, of whom I had 
$i7en many generations perish ; and the new faces 
which I once sought among die masks in the pit, I 
found with less trouble at Cuper^s, Vauxhall, Kane- 
lagh, and innumerable other places of public entertain- 
ment, which have appeared during the last twenty 
years of my life. 

A few weeks ago I celebrated my sixtieth birth- 
day with some friends at a tavern ; and as I was re- 
turning to my lodgings, I saw a hackney-coach 
stop at the door of a house which I knew to be of 
ill repute, though it was private and of tlie first 
class. Just as I came up, a girl stepped out of it, 
vlio appeared, by the imperfect glimpse I cavght 
©f her as she passed, to be very young, and ex- 
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tremely beautiful. As I was warm with wine^ I fol- 
lowed her in without hesitation, and was delighted 
to find her equally charming upon a nearer view. 
I detained the coach, and proposcKi that we should go 
to Haddock's: she hesitated with some appearance of 
unwillingness and confusion, but at length consented ; 
she soon became more free, and I was not less 
pleased with her conversation than her person : I ob* 
served that she had a sdftness and modesty in her man- 
ner, which is quickly worn Off by halntual prostitution* 
We had drank a bottle df French wine, and 
were preparing to go to bed, when, to my unspeak- 
able confusion and astonishment) I discovered a 
mark by which I knew her to be my child : for I 
remembered, that the poor girl, whom T so cruelly 
seduced and neglected, had once told me with tears 
in her eyes, that she had imprinted the two letters 
of my name under her little Nancy's left breast, 
which, perhaps, would be the only memorial she 
would ever have of a father. I was instantly struck 
with a sense of guilt with which I had not been fa- 
miliar, and, therefore felt all its force* The poor 
wretch, whom I was about to hire for the gratifica- 
tion of a brutal appetite, perceived my disorder 
with surprise and concern: she inquired with an 
officious solicitude, what sudden illness had seized 
me ; she took my hand, pressed it, and looked 
eagerly in my i&ce, still inquisitive what could be 
done to relieve me. I remained some time torpid : 
but was soon rouzed by the reflection, that I. was 
receiving the caresses of my child^ whom I had 
abandoned to the lowest infamy^ to be the slave of 
drunkenness and lust, and whon I had led to the 
brink of incest. I suddenly started up ; first held 
her at a distance ; then catching her m my arms» 
strove to speaks but burst into tears. I saw that 
the was conJ[ounded and terrified *, and as soon, i^ 



I could record my speechy I put an ^d to hcrdoiibit 
by revealing the secret. 

It is impossible to expareas the e^t k had i^fa^t 
her : she stood motionless a few minutes ; thetf clslsjl* 
ed her hands together^ and looked up inf aft s^ny^ 
which not to have seen ib not to conceive. Tfaieteari 
at length started from her eyes ; she recollected her-f 
self} called me father, threw herself upon her kaeeisi 
embracing mine, and plunging a tLtvf dagger ia my 
hearty by asking my blessing. 

We sat up together the remainder of the A^bt» 
which I spent in listening to a story that I may per- 
haps hereafter communicate; and the next day I 
took lodgings for her about six miles from town* 
I visit her every day with emotions to which my 
heart has till now been a strangeri and wlAch are 
every day more frequent and moje strong. I pro- 
posed to retire with her into some remote part of 
the country, and to atone for the past by the future : 
but, alas ! of the future a few years only can re- 
main ; and of the past not a moment can retnm. 
What atonement can I make to those, upon wfaoM 
daughters I have contributed to perpetuate that ca- 
lamity, from which by miracle I have rescued my 
own ! How can I bear the reflection, that though 
for my own child I had hitherto expressed lest kiiuU 
ness than brutes for their young; yet, perhaptp 
every other whom I either hired or seduced to pros- 
titution, had been gazed at in the ardour of paiVntal 
affection, till tears have started to the eye ; had been 
catched to the bosom with transport, in the pratding; 
simplicity of infancy ; had been watched in •icknc» 
with anxiety that suspended sleep ; had been fed by 
the toil of industrious poverty, and reared to maturity 
with hope and fear. What a monster is he, bv whom 
these fears are verified, and this hope deceived ! And 
}et> so dreadful is the force of habitual guil^ I 
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Thebb are many accomplish menUt which though 
ihey are comparatively trivial, and may be ac- 
quired by small ahiliuM, are yet of great import- 

this kind is that general courtesy, which iti tailed 
*Good Breeding ; a name, by which, aa an aniilcHil 
excellence, it it at ODCe characterised and recom> 
mended. 

Good Breeding, a* it is generally employed in the 
gratification of vaniiy, a pasiioo 3lmo»t universally 
predoniinant, i« moiv highly prized by the majority 
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than any other; and he who wants it, dioagh hr 
may be preserved from contempt by incontestibk 
superiority cither of virtue or of parts, will yet be 
regarded with malevolence^ and avoided' as an enemy' 
with whom it is dangerous to combat. 

In some instances, indeed, the enmity of others can* 
not be avoided without the participation of guilt ; bnt 
then it is the enmity of those with whom neither 
virtue nor wisdom can desire to associate : and good 
breeding may generally be practised upon more easy 
and mOre honoumble terms, than acquiescence in djb 
detraction of malice or the adulation of servility, the 
obscenity of a letcher or the blasphemy of an infideli^ 
Disagreeable tiiiths may be suppressed; and when 
they can be suppressed without guilt, they cannot 
innocently be uttered ; the boast ofvanity may be nif- 
fered without severe reprehension, and die prattle of 
absurdity may be beard without expressions of con* 
tempt. 

It happens, indeed, somewhat unfortunately, that the 
practice of good breeding, however necessary, is ob- 
strvicted by the possession of more valuable tidents ; an4 
that great integiity, delicacy, sensibility, and spirit* 
exalted genius, and extensive learning, ^equently ren* 
der men ill-bred. 

Petrarch relates, that his admirable friend and con- 
temporary, Dante AHgheri, one of the most exshed. 
and original geniuses that ever appeared, being h4» * 
nished his country, and having retired to the court of 
a prince which was then the sanctuary of the nnfbrtn^ 
fnate, was held at first in great esteem ; but became 
daily less acceptable to his patron, by the severity of 
his manners and the fk-eedom of his speech. There 
were at the same court, many players and ba£fbon% 
gamesters and debauchees, one of whom, distinguished 
by his impudence, ribaldry, and obscenity, was gi'eati]^ 
caressed by tho* rest| which the prince Mispectn^i 
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juncd to B«BMk wvLmU* 'I vmkr ih« fM« 

^jnadmsn, thoulil mt-ht m gewndtr floMW, jwl 
, w) gmemUy MmMj )A«p yov. iriv m ■ nW b wt cd 
for wiedam, m int ^mHi nihoqt jhHlitr> wd 
MottmeDdod wlbSMC 'hwjifiif* 'JTov wfluU cm^* 
so wwiat,' nflM. Oa»t, •»t:-ji» tftmitni, tiult 
m coofonuH of dwamr m me mvMc qf JHiil 

cmfa, jn< .d Ak trtPMWt rf wii, iw ■milnniMM 
and Dante wa> immwtatdy rtiimiiiij .ml' lflUh4> 
Botto tiiU «DVMr« ikai^ <ttic liagwritrt iHitk 
ffodaecd k vh JiMtadaA w MNaik^ Etnte ff^aMtr 
ffltified Us oan Baatf, m JWob M fae^MXtfrf 
Am of odMn.; it wa» Dw miIm: MfniMk «l r»* 
It and pbda, wUek Udmp Jl««MP4 iMfc 
od not the 1^ mke tf lUMMb liU* ^ 
• I W'Vmm 

Great delicacy, scusibiltty, and nenetratioo, do 
jnot less obaiiTjct tlw practice of good breeding tbm 
jntcgrity. Personi thus qualified, not only discover 
-proportion:ibly inorc faults and iailings in the cha* 
j^cter* which they exaniitie, but are more disgusted 
with die faults and failings which they discover : the 
common topics oi con?eiutioD are too trivial to 
.engage their attention ; the various . turns of fortune 
^at have Litely happened at a game at Whisi, the ' 
history of a ball at Tonbridgc or Bath, a descrip- 
■tion of lady Fanny's jewels and lady Kitty's va- 
pours, the journals of a horse'race ot a cock-malch, 
and disquieitioDa od the ganie act or the scarcity of 
fartridges, arc sul^ecc* upon which axa of deoCalf 
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taste do not always chuse to declfuniy'and on which 
they cannot patiently hear the declamation of others. 
But they should remember, that their impatience is the 
impotence of reason and the prevalence of vanity ; 
that if they sit silent and reserved, wrapped up in the 
contemplation of their own dignity, they will in their 
turn be despised and hated by those whom they hate 
and despise j and with better reason, for perverted 
power ought to be more odious than debiuty. To 
hear with patience, and to answer with civility^ seem* 
to comprehend all the good breeding of conversatiori ; 
and in proportion as this is easy, silence and inattention 
aire wi-' out excuse. 

He, who does not practice good breeding, will not 
find himself considered as the object of good breeding 
by others. There is, however, a species of rasticity^ 
which it is not less absurd than injurious to treat widi 
contempt : this species of ill4)reeding is become al- 
most proverbially the characteristic ot a scholar ; nor 
should it be expected, that he who is deeply attentive 
to an abstnise science, or who employs any of the three 
great faculties of the soul, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, or the judgment, in the close pursuit of their 
several objects, should have studied punctilios of form 
Aid ceremony, and be equally able to shine at a rout 
and in the schools. That the bow of a chronologer^ 
and the compliment of an astronomei-, should be impro- 
per or uncouth, cannot be thought strange to those» 
who duly consider the nan-owness of our faculties, and 
the impossibility of attaining universal excellences 
Equally excusiible, for the same reasons, are that 
absence of mind, and. that forgetfulness of place 
and person, to which scholars are so frequendy sub* 
ject. When Louis XIV. v/as one day lamenting 
the death of an old comedian whom he highly c»- 
toUcd, * Yes,' replied Boileau, in the presence of 
m<ida!xi Miintenon^ * he performed tolerably well 
7 
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in the despicable pieces of Scarron, whidl are now 
deservedly forgotten even in the provinces.* 

As every condition of life, and every turn of mind» 
has some peculiar temptation and propensity to evil, 
let not the man of uprightness and honesty be morose 
and surly in his practice of virtue ; let not him, whose 
delicacy and penetration discern with disgust those im- 
perfections in others from which he himself is not 
free, indulge perpetual peevishness and discontent ; nojr 
let learning and knowledge be pleaded as an exaise 
for not condescending to the common offices and du- 
ties of civil life : for as no man should be well-bred, 
at the expence of his Virtue ; no man should practice 
virtue, so as to deter others from Imitation. 

Z 
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-Semperque telinqid 



Sola sibi, semper longam incomiiata vkUtur 

Ire viam VIRG. 



•She seems alone, 



To wander in her sleep, thro' ways unknown,. . , 
Guileless and dark DRYDEN. 

Newton, whose power of investigating tUitore few wHl 
deny to have been superior to their pwn^ confesses, 
that he cannot account for gravity, the first ppnciple 
of his system, as a property comniunica(>le M^ matter ; 
or Qonceive the phgenomena supposed to be we ef&cts 
of such a principle, to be otherwise produced^ than 
by the immediate and perpetual influence of tne Ay 
mighty : and, perhaps, those who ihost attentively 
consider the phenomena of the moral and natural 

VOL. XXIV, c c 
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world, will be most inclined to admit the agency of 
ihtisible beings. 

In drcams) the n:ind appears t6 be itrhoDy piftfttr ; 
for dreams are so far from being the effect of a irotan* 
tary effort, that we neither know of what .Ive thaS 
dream, noi' whether we shall dream at all. 

The human mind does not, indeed, appear to hare 
' any power equal to such an effect ; for the ideas cotf- 
ceived in dreams, without the intervention of sensibk 
objects, are much more perfect and strong than can be 
formed at other times by the utmost effort of the most 
lively imagination : and it can scarce be supposed; that 
the mind is more vigorous when we sleep, than when 
tire arc awake ; especially if it be tiue, as I have be- 
fore remarked, that < in sleep the power of memory is 
wholly suspended, and the understanding is employed 
only about such objects as present themselves, without 
comparing the past with the present ;' except we judge 
of the soul by a maxim which some deep philosojrfierB 
'have held concerning horses, that when the tail is 
cut off, the rest of the members become more strong. 

In lunacy, as in dreams^ ideas are conceived which 
material objects do not excite ; and which the force 
of imagination, exerted by a voluntary effort, cannot 
form ; but the mind of the lunatic, besides being ini-> 
pressed with the images of things that do. not fidl 
under the cognizance of his senses, is prevented fiom . 
receiving corresponding images from those that do. 
When me visionary monarch looks round upon his 
clothes which he has decorated with the spoils of his 
bed, his mind does not conceive the ideas of rags and 
straw, but of velvet, embroidery, and gold : ana when 
he gazes' at the bounds of his cell, the image im- 
pressed upon his mind is not that of a naked wall 
which incloses an area of ten feet square \ hat of 
wainscot, and painting, and tapestry, the bounds of a 
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spacious apartment adorned with ms|gvutMBrfiirnituret, 
and crowded with splendid dependeott* . 

Of the lunatic it is also uniTersally trucy that hif 
understanding is perverted <0: evils, which a mere per* 
versioj) of the understandiag df>cs not necessarily im*- 
pjiy ; he either sits torpid la despair, or is buried in; 
the contiivance or the executioj^ of mischie£ But^ 
if lunacy is ultima^ly produced by mere material^ 
causes, it is difficult to shew, why misery or malevo-; 
lence should always be complicated ^th absurdity}. 
\yhy madness should not sometimes produce in«t*inces*. 
of frantic and extravagant kindness, of a benevolent - 
purpose formed upon erroneous prin,cq»les and ptiraoed 
by ridiculous means, and of an ^i^|^ ^n<^ hanolesf; 
chearfulness arising from the fanc$i||^lllidty of ochenu^ 

A lunatic is, indeed, sometimes merry, but tljk. 
Rierry lunatic is never kind;, his aporjt is always liv^ 
chief; and mischief is rather aggravate^ thao atoned.; 
by wantonness ; his disposition is alwap evU ia pro^, 
portion to the h^ght of his phrenzy ; and vppR thif , 
occasion it may be ren^arked, thatif every apipffqach to r . 
madness is a deviatioa to ill, eveiy deviaMli ta. ill may 
be considered as an approach to mafli^e^ 

Among other unaccoon^Ie j^ian^omef^ in lunacy*.^ * 
is the invincible absurcUty-oiF pfiiDlj^^ with. Kf[»ect ta? 
some single object, while the imnd opa;ites ' with iH; 
full vigour irpon everjjr pfher i ft- aqoufciiiifa happen^ 
that lyhen thi^ ol^t ff pi^iented ttx the mindy reaaoiii 
18 .tJ^Qwn quite out c^her seat, and the 
of the understanding Sot a tune bebooiM 
sometimes it still continnet to be 
and the absurdity itadf ii 
of regular argumeiitataoo. 

A most extraordinary iiutanee of du6 Ik 
be communicated to the public, widiOBl f i 
i^n,or^goodcaaaewttchbe9Qcce ify 

Mr. Simon Bronni^ Ad < ok ex.* 

9 
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emplary WSj^ and eminent intellectual abilities, alter 
having been sonie time seized Avith melancholy, desist* 
ed from the duties of his function, and could not be 
persuaded to join in any act of worship either public 
or private. His friends often urged him to account 
for this change in his conduct, at which they express- 
ed the utmost grief and astonishment ; and after much 
importunity he told them, * that he had faUen under 
the sensible displeasure of God, who had caused his 
rational soul gradually to perish, and left him only aa 
animal life in common with brutes ; that it was, there* 
fore, prophane for him to pray, and incongruous to 
be present at the prayers of others.' 

In this opinion, however absurd, he was inflexible^ 
at a time when all the powers of his mind subsisted in 
their full vigour, when his conceptions were deart 
and his reasoning strong. 

Being once importuned to say grace at the table of 
a friend, he excused himself many times ; but the re- 
quest being still repeated, and the company kept stand* 
ing, he discovered evident tokens of distress, and after 
some irresolute gestures and hesitation, expressed with 
great fervour this ejaculation : < Most merciful and 
Almighty God, let thy spirit, which nioved upon the" 
face of the waters when there was no light, descend 
upon me ; that from this darkness there may rise up 
a man to praise thee ! ' 

But the most astonishing prpof both of his intellccii 
tual excellence and defect, is, * A defence of the Rjdli- 
gion of Nature and the Christian Revelation, in answer 
to Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation,* and 
his dedication of it to the late queen. The book is 
universally allowed to be the best which that contro- 
versy produced, and the dedication is as follows: 

< Madam, 
* Of all the extraordinary things that haye beea 



tendered to your royal hiods mocc yonr fint hMppw 
arriTal in Bntam, tt may be boldljrtaiay what now be* 
speaks your majttty's acoeptaooe it the diie£ 

* Not in itself indeed ; it is a trifle onwoi^y ycfor 
fxaked lank* and what viH hardly prore an ea^« 
tainin^ amusement to one of voor nuyetty't deep pcf 
netration, exact jndgmenty and fine taste. 

< But on accoont of the«ithor, who is the fint benig 
of the kind, and yet without a name. . 

< He was once a man ; and of some fittfe anie j( 
but of no woith, as his present unparalleliBd case mihw 
but too inanifi»t ; fin- bjr the iinimiliilpliinil pf 'm 
avenging God, his yery tfaidung siil)8taooeI|» fiH* IM^ 
than seven years been contimid^ wasting aw»f» liilifc 
i5 Mrbqlly perished QPt of hin^ ifit be not vtter^ CQ|im 
to nothing. Nqne, no not the least lenembranoe^tf 
its very ruins, remains, iiptldie diadow of an ideft a 
left, nor any sense that, so mnch as one nn^ oo^ 
perfect or imperfect, whole <y diminished, ever did ip» 
pear to a mind within him, or was perceived bj It* 

* Such a present finMn such a things iMwever ifOlA* 
less in itself, may not be wboBj mi iii i 4p1Ji tp jfgur 
fnajesty, the author being sodi tm history psonot pft» 
rallcl : and if the &ct, tidiidi is real m no fi^kMV 
Qor Wrpqg conceit, obtains cradit, k mpst he lecordMl 
as the most menuMable and indietd.astooidlq^g event 
in tlie reign of George the second, dnt a 
posed by such a thing was presented tp|ht 
Caroline; his 'royal consort needs not be adde4i 
if I am not inisinlofiiw4» will tdl that iridi pktsure 
all succeeding tiin^ i / 

* He has been idSbmie4f that yoar majei^j 
is as genuine and c^iqncnt^ mm ]foiirexcdlen^ aw 
4re|;reatandcons|iicnqai. This can, indeed, be , 
known to the ^pvttteardier of hearts only i Heakmb 
who can loql^ initai dieoi, can difeoem if ditt are iia^ 
cere^ ai^lt£e mam imendkmomiHiidvwlUi tilt <■ 
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pearance ; and your majesty cannot take it amissy if 
such an author hints, that His secret approbation is 
of infinitely greater value than the commendation of 
men, >vho may be easily mistaken and are too apt to 
flatter their superiors. 

• But if he had been told the truth, such a case as 
his will certainly strike your majesty with astonishment, 
and may raise that commiseration in your royal breast 
which he has in vain endeavoured to excite in those 
of his friends ; who by the most unreasonable and ill- 
founded conceit in the world, have inwgined, that 4 
thinking being could for seven years together live a 
stranger to its own powers, exercises, operations and 
state, and to what tlie great God has been doing in it 
and to it. 

• If your majesty, in your most retired address to 
the King of Kings, should think of so singular a case, 
you may, perhaps, make it your devout request, that 
the reign of your beloved sovereign and consort may 
be renowned to all posterity by the recovery of a soul 
now in the utmost ruin, the restoration of one utterly 
lost at present amongst men. 

< And should this case affect your royal breast, yon 
will recommend it to the piety and prayers of all the 
truly devout, who have the honour to be known to 
your majesty: many such doubtless there are: though 
courts are not usually the places where the devout re- 
sort, or where devotion reigns. And it is not im- 
probable, that multitudes of the pious throughout the 
land may take a case to heart, tliat under your majesty's 
patronage comes thus recommended. 

< Could such a favour as this restoration be obtain- 
ed from Heaven by the prayers of your majesty, with. 
what a transport of gratitude would the recovered 
being throw himself at your majesty's feet, and adoring 
the Divine Power and Grace, profess himself, 

* Madam, Your majesty's most obliged 

« and dutiiid servant. 



V 
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This dedication, which is no where 'feeble or ab- 
surd, but in the places where the object of his phrenzy 
was immediately before him, his friends found means 
to suppress ; wisely considering, that a book, to 
which it should be prefixed, would certainly be con- 
demned without exaniinatioii ; for few would have A* 
quired stronger evidence of its inutility, than that the 
author, by his dedication, npeared to be mad. Tha. 
copy, however, was preserved, and has been transcribed 
into the blank leaves before one of thebookrwhtdf it 
now in the library of a fiieBd to this undertaking} wfa9 
is not less distinguished by his merit than his raakt 
and who recommended it as. a litenMy curio^ityt Vfhifii 
was in danger of being lost for m9% <if .a^.rq[>0(ri| 
in which it might be preserved* 
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N»89. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, Itaa, 



Prserpua tamen ejus in eemmvwiuH mhtraiiaui iriHWf mi.pii* 
€am in hoc eum parte ofuiUuj ejtudem optris AuUiriJktu pr^trmidm 

QtJIMTlLlAN* 

His great excellence was in moving compassion, witb respect 
to ti4iich many give him the first place of all the writers . of thac 
}an<L 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

It is usual for scholars to lament, with indiscrimi- 
pating regret, the devastations committed on an* 
cient libraries by accident and time, by supertd^ 
tion, ignorand^ <u)d gpthicism; but the loss is Tery 
far from being in ail cases equally irreparable* it 
the want of some Iciqds of books may be much mom 
easily supplied than that of others. By the inter- 
ruption that sometimes happens in the succession of 
j^osophical opiuioiis, the mind is emancipated frmi| 
traditionary systems, recovers its native dastidqr 
which had been benumbed by custom, begins to exa^ 
mine with freedom and fresh vigour, and to follow 
truth instead of authority. The loss of writings* 
therefore, in which reasoning is concerned* is not* 
perhaps, so great an evil to mankind, as of those 
which describe characters and facts. 

To be deprived of the last books of Livy* of the 
satires of Archilochus, and the comedies of Me« 
fiaukfer, is a greater misfortune to the republic pf 
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literature, than if tfaelo^ axt the pliyttcs of Aiis* 
totle had nerer descended to potteiity. 

T^-o of your predecesfon, Mr. Adventurer, of 
great judgment and gemm, very justly thoo^^ that 
they should adom thdr hKsbrations by pnhfahin|^ 
one of them a fragment of Sap^io, and the other 
an old Grecian hymn to the Goddess Heakh : aiK|» 
indeed, I conceire it to be a very important use of 
your paper, to Ining into common lig^ those beau* 
dful remains of ancient art, which by their present 
situation are deprived of that universal admiratMMi 
they so justly deserve, and are only the secret ctt* 
joyment of a few curious readers. In inutatioiiy 
tl^refore, of the examples I have just me nti o e edt 
I shall send you, for the instruction and enteftiltt|^ 
ment of your readers, afragnient of Simooidea and ^^p 
Menander. ^^ 

Simonides was celebrated by the andeots for dio 
sweetness, correctness, and purity of his siyle^ w^* 
his irresistible skill in moving the passicms* it m 
a suftdent panegyric that Pkto (^ten metadOiM tun 
with approbation. Sionysittt places hhli' l|BOiQ|| 
those polished writers. Who excel, i[(|^ apiOodh ^nfr^ 
lubility, and flow on, like plettteoas "^ «id ^peMaH 
rivers, in a coutse dF even and onintehiij^ed hatw' 
mony. 

It is to this excellent critic that we are indebted^' 
the preservation of the.fbllbwiiii|( Pfwage^ die teddtr^' 
ness and elegance of which* 8Carcd|y nettd be potnleit-' 
out to those who have taite sad MasitnU^. I>ana& 
being by her merciless fiither ihdoabd iA a chest mM'^ 
thrown into the sea widi hier dlikl» diJE) poet piQCeedl' 
thus far to relate her distiesfi ; - ' 

n«^M«Mf,a/Kfi ritf|m ^jiA^ 
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0<X«y X*V^* •""" y< ■ I 'll rs«y49t 

Y-ttX^tvyft-^M ^t, n/x-rtXm/AirUf 
Ku»na* Tf |y«^A;. ^v )*, «i;«X<«ir 

Tlapt9¥T§s KUf^r»s $v» »\tyuf 
Ovh »¥tfA9u ^fioyy^Vy gf^v^itt 
Ktifitvos tv ^\otvMti ir^cfanr^v xetXsVf 
E< it Tot iuM¥ r« yt ^mn fitf 
Kat Ktf tfit6i9 '(UfABLToiy Xtfrr«y 
'T^tixiS outtf, KfX«/eMM, iv2i fifif^tt 
EohiTtt it ir»vT»s, iv^irAT m/ttr^v ttcut»v» 

When the raging wind began to roar, and die 
waves to beat so violently on the chest as to 
^iMheaten to overset it, she threw her arm fondly 
around Perseus, and said> the tears trickling down 
her cheeks, < O my son, what sorrows do I un- 
dergo ! But thqu art wrapt in a deep slumber ; thou 
sleepest soundly like a sucking child, in this jovkss. 
habitation, in this dark and dreadful night, ugbted 
only by the glimmerings of the moon 1 Covered 
with thy punk mantk, thou regardest not the 
waves that dash around thee, nor the whistling of. 
the winds. O thou beauteous babe ! If thoa wert 
sensible of this calami^, thou wouldest bend thy ten^ 
der ears to my complamts. Sleep on, I beseech thee^ 
O my child ! Sleep with him, O ye billows ! and 
sleqp Ukewise my distress !' 

Tho^e who would form a full idea of the delicacy 
of the Greek, should attentively consider the follow* 
iQg hgppy imitation of it, which I have reason to be- 
lieve, is hot so extensively known or SQ wannlv adn . 
mired as it deserves ; and which, indeed, far excels the 
ori^nal. 

The poet, having pathetically painted a great 
princess taking leave of an affectionate husband on 
fcis death-bed, and endeavouring afterwards to com^ 




Prr, 



Teaam 




TndanmU^* 

Darwd^^rvmU i -^ 

fvi mairem crmdaM taut fmiitis jflf 

Rfdihmd 0cmlls mas itfmwM i* 

The GODtrast betwixt the imensibi S t y of the in* 
fant and the agony of the modwr} Aer obaerril^ 
that the child is umnoved wiA what vat mo* 
likely to affect lum, the •orrows rf his txdis 
brothers, the many moorafbl i uiiii^Uiii 1 1^ tMl 
the dismal silence that rdsned throughout die 
court ; tlie circumstantes of m fitther playing iridk 
the child on his knees or in his arms> and teachtw 
him to speak ; are so^ delicate maiter«troket ot 
nature and parental tenderness, as diew die author 
is intimately acquainted with die human heart,' Ind 
with those little touches of ptsstob that are be^ti 
calculated to move it. The aflfecdo nat e widi 'of 
Mormiy panrule/ is plainly iiauated fron^'the ftag». 
ment of Simonides'; but the tuddea exdamadoii 
diat follows^-^ wheot O irtieo, shall I deep f like 
this infant!' is/entirely die .property of die t&tiKN» 
and worthy of, thoush not exodlea by, foof of ilK 
ancients. It is nuSaog th6 moit ami tnd dM 
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most striking use of the slnmber of the chilcU to 
aggravate and heighten by comparison, the rest- 
lessness of the mother's sorrow ; it is the finest and 
strongest way of saying, * my grief will never cease/ 
that has ever been used. I think it not exaggera- 
tion to afHrm, tliat m this Httle poem are united 
the pathetic of Euripides and the elegance of Ca^ 
tullus. It affords a judicious example of the man- 
ner in which the ancients ought to be imitated; 
not by using their expressions and epithets, which 
is the common method, but by catching a ,'peitipn 
of their spirit, and adapting their images .and ways 
of thin king to new subjects. The generality of tHose 
who have proposed Catullus for their pattern, evea 
the best of the modem Latin poets ot Italy, seem 
to think they have accomplished their d^gn, by 
introducing many florid diminutives, such as ' te- 
nellula, and columbula-:' but there is a purity Jaid 
severity of stile,, a temperate and austere maiijDer 
in Catullus, TVhich nearly resembles that of his con- 
temporary Lucretius, and is happily copied by the 
author of the poem which has produced these re^ 
flections. Whenever, therefore, we sit down tp 
compose, we should ask ourselves in the woitb of 
Longinus a little altered; * How would Homer or 
Plato, Demosthenes xu- Thucydides, have ex{qretNd 
themselves on this occasion ; allowing for tbe,«i|^f 
ation of our customs, and the different idicMd||-,.of 
our respective languages I* jl^hi^: would be foljovjc* 
ing the ancients, without tamely treading in tbrif 
footsteps ; this would be making the same glonopt 
use of them that Racine has done of Eoripidei in 
his Phaedra and Iphigenia, and that Milton has done of 
the Prometheus of Eschylus in drawing the chamcw 
ofSatan. 

If you should happen not to lay aside this ftfiai 
among the refuse of your correspondence, as the 
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TO TDK ADVStmMU* 

NoTHiKO tooser quells the ridiculous triumphiW 
human nahy, than i-cadmg those pas^i^s of die 
greatest writen, b which they seem deprived of thiit 
Doble spirit that inspires them !n other paits ; and 
tvhm«, instead of invention and grandeur we meet 
xvith notluDgbat tlaineas aad insipidity. ' 

Thepain Iharc felt in observing n lofty geniuitbm 
■ink beneath hself, has often made mc wish, that 
these unworthy stains could be blotted from their 
Works, and" leate them perfect and immaculate. 

I Vfcnt to b«d a fuw nights ago, liill of these 
thoughts, and closed the evening, as I frequently dOt 
with nadiog s -few tineB in Virgi]. 1 accidentally 

voi_ zxiv. » d 
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opened that part of the sixth book, whete Aochiaei 
recduhts to his son the yariba^ methods of pnmtioii 
which the soul undergoes in the ilext wofm^ to 
cleanse it from the filth it has contracted by its con- 
nection >Vith th^ body, and to deliver the pure ethew 
rial essence from the vicious tincture of ihortality. 
This was so much like my evening's speculation^ 
that it insensibly mixed and ' incorporated with k, 
and as soon as I fell asleep, formed itself into the 
following dream, 

I found myself in an instant in the midst of a tem- 
ple, which was built with all that magnificent simpli- 
city that distinguishes the productions of the andenti^ 
At the east end was raised an altar, on each side of 
which stood a priest, ^ho seemed preparing to sacri- 
fice. On the altar was kindled a fire, from which 
arose the brightest flame I had ever beheld* The 
light which it dispensed, though remarkably strong 
and clear, was not quivering and dazzling, but steai' 
and uniform, and diffused a putple radiance throu| 
the whole edifice, not unlike the nrst appearance of l 
morninff. 

While I stood fixed in admiration, my attention 
was awakened by the blast of a trumpet that shook * 
the whole temple ; but it carried a certain 8 S r eetn e i» 
in its sound, which mellowed and tempered the natural' 
shrillness of that instrument. After it had sounded 
thrice, tlie beifig who blew it, habited according to 
the description of Fame by the ancients, issued a pro* 
clamation to the following purpose : * By command of 
Apollo and the Muses, all who have ever made any 
pretensions to fame by their writings, are enjoined to 
sacrifice upon the altar in this temple, those parts of 
their works, which have hitherto been preserved to 
their infamy, that their names may descend spotless 
aiid unsullied to posterity. For this purpose Aiistdtle 
and Longinus are appointed chief priestSf who are 
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to see that no inn iroptt obbtioos are made^ and ns 
proper ones cooceakd; and for the more eaty per- 
formance of this office, they are allowed to cfanae m 
. their assistants, whomsoerer they diall think wonhy 
of the function.' 

As soon as this proclamation was made, I tamed 
my eyes with inexpressible deliefat towards the two. 
pnests ; but was soon robbed of the pleasure of Idol;- 
mg at them l^ a crowd of people running up to oAr 
their senrice. These I found to be a gron^ of 
French critics ; 6at their ofiers' were rgected fay bodi 
priests with the utmost mdiCTation, and their "dhidj^ 
works were thrown on the ^ar, and reduced to adies 
in an instant. The two priests then looked romidf 
and chose, with a few others, Horace and QuiiMifaaL 
from among the Romans, and Addiaon from die 
English, as their principal assistants* 

The first who came forward with his otknng^^ 
the loftiness of his demeanor was iocm 
be {iomer. He approached the ahaf with gre^it 
jesty, and delivered to Longinus those parts of _^ 
Odyssey, which hjnre been censured as impiiobdhlB" 
fictions, and the ridicnlous narritires of old dgOt,'- 
Longinus was preparing for the saoiike^ but obserr* 
ing ^t Aristotle did not feem iriHing to assist hini' 
in the office, he returned them to the venerabie <Jd. 
bard with great deference, uyiag, that 'they Wftti] 
indeed, the tales of old age^ but it vas the old i^ 
of Homer.' ' 

Virgil amared nezty and qipnMclied the alt«r' 
with a modest dk;nity. in his gait and countenano^; * 
peculiar to himself; and to the ibtpiise of all, com* 
mitted his whole JEneid to the flames* But it wu' 
immediately rescued by ^wo Roniaiii^ whoi^ I fbiiili4. 
to Be Tucca and Varnis^ vfho- i»n ymti pr^pitaSoii 
to the altar, delrrered the poem m>m dettnictkitu 
gnd carried off the aiithor between then)^ repeating' 

pd« ^^^ 
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that glorious boast of about forty lines at the be- 
ginning of the third Georgia : 



'Tentanda via est ; qua me quoquipossim 



Tollere bumoj victorque vlrum volitarc per ora^ 
Primus ego in patriam meeum, tS^tf. 

After him most of the Greek and Roman author^ 
proceeded to the altar, and surrendered with great 
modesty and humility the most faulty part of their 
works. One circumstance was observable, that the, 
sacrifice always increased in proportion as the author 
had ventured to deviate from a judicious unitation of 
Homer. The latter Roman authors, who seemed. 
almost to have lost sight of him, made so lange offer- 
ings, that some of their works, which were bejfore very 
voluminous, shrunk into the compass of a primer. 

It gave me the highest satisfaction to see Philoso- 
phy thus cleared from erroneous principles. History 
purged of falsehood. Poetry of fustian, and nothing 
left in each but Genius, Sense, and Truth. 

I marked with particular attention the several offer- 
ings of the most eminent English writers. Chaucer 
gave up his obscenity, and then delivered his works 
to Diyden, to clear them from the rubbish that en- 
cumbered them. Diyden executed his task with 
great address, * and,' as Addison says of Virgil in 
his Georgics, * tossed about his dung with an air of 
gracefulness :' he not only repaired the injuries of 
time, but threw in a thousand new graces. He then 
advanced towards the altar himselri and delivered up 
a large packet, which contained many plays, and some 
poems. The packet had a label affixed to it, which 
bore this inscription, * To Poverty.' 

Shakspeare carried to the altar a long string of 
puns, marked, < The Taste of the Age,' a small par- 
cel of bombaet, and a pretty large bundle of incorrect- 
ness. Notwithstanding the ingenuous air with which 



he made this offering aome officiates at the altar tDik 
cosed him of concealing certain pieces^ and m entioniad 
the London Prodigal* Sir Thomas Cromwdl> tht 
Yorkshire Tragedy, Sec The poet replied» < that aa 
those pieces were unworthy to be presenred* he sboiiVl 
see tl]^ consomed to aslies with great pleasure : hit 
that he was wholly innocent of their ongioaL* Tht 
two chief priests interposed in this aijsputi^ mA 
dismissed t^ poet with many conqiBments % Trfir 
ginus observing that the pieoet in question CCnUl, 
not possiUy be. his, for that^ fiufings of Shakspa^ 
were like those of Homer, < wbo^ genius iiriMmfC^. 
it subsided, mi^ be compared to the ebbing of Aft[ 
ocean, v^ch lot a mark upon ita shores, to sheir jlQi 
what a height it was sometimes earned*' Ariattdi: 
concurred in this ojnnion, and addedf < that althoqi^ 
Shakspeare was quite ignorant of that exact oec 
of the stage, which is so remarkable in the 
writers, yet the mere stren^ of his genhis h 
many points carried him infinitely be]^a them.' 

Milton gave ^> a few errors m )iis Paradise 
and the saoifice was attended with great decency \ff. 
Addison. Otway and Rowe threw dieiramiedfai 
upon the altai, and Beaumont and Fletcher the two] 
last acts of many of their pieces. They were fiJIov^', 
ed by Tom Dmtey, Etherege^ Wycherley, and seveni) j 
other dramatic writers, who nudesu^ lugecontrblH 
tions, that they set the altar ma Uase. , 

Among these I was surprised to see an aitthor 
with much politeness m his odiaviOQrt and sprit itt. 
his countenance, tottering under an unwiddfy burden; , 
As he approached I jlis^Ofcred im to be Sir JtAof^ 
Vanbru^h, and could not hot, smSe^ lAcn , on Vi^ 
committing his heavy load to Wk flaovMy it proiSod t/k 
be * His skill in Architecture.' 

Pope advanced towards A^cGiony and defifcnd* 
with great humility those fines written expresah^. 
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against him, so remarkable for their excellence ancl 
their cruelty, repeating this couplet : 

* Curst be the verse, how well soc*er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe.* 

The ingenuous critic insisted on his taking them 
again : * for,' said he, ' my associates at the altar, 
particularly Horace, would never permit a line of so 
excellent a satirist to be consumed. The many coni« 
pliments paid me in other parts of your works, amply 
compensate for this slight indignity. And be assured, 
that no little pique or misunderstanding shall ever 
make me a foe to genius.' Pope bowed in some 
confusion, and promised to substitute a fictitious name 
at least, which was all that was left in his power. He 
then retired, after having made a sacrifice of a little 
packet of Antitheses, and some parts of his Transla- 
tion of Homer, 

IKiring the course of these oblations, I was charm- 
ed with the candour, decency, and judgement, with 
which all the priests discharged their different func- 
tions. They behaved with such dignity, that it. 
reminded me of those ages when the offices of king 
and priest centered in the same person. Whenever 
any of the assistants were at a loss in any particular 
circumstances, they applied to Aristotle, who settled 
the whole business in an instant. 

But the reflections which this pleasing scene pro- 
duced, were soon interrupted by a tumultuous noise 
at the gate of the temple : when suddenly a rude il« 
literate multitude rushed in, led by Tindal, Morgan, 
Chubb and Bolingbroke. The chiefs, whose coun* 
tenances were impressed with rage which art could, 
not conceal, forced their way to the altar, and amidst 
the joyful acclamations of their followers threw a 
large volume into the fire. But the triumph was 
short, and joy and acclamation gave way to silence 

6 



aj^d astoiusbment : the vQluioe lay inhmt in the midst 
cif the iire, and as the flames plaved innoceixtlv abpji^ 
it, I could discover wri ten in letters of gpla, dieic 
wprdsy THE BIBLE. At that instaot my ears ^i^jer^ 
ravished with the sound of more than mor^ m^fic 
accojnpanyinj^ a hymn sung by invisible bwgh o^ 
which I well remember the following verses : 

* The words of the Lord are pure words : eye^ u 
the silver, which in the earth is tried, and purifier 
seven times in the fire. 

* More to be desired ar^ they than gold ; j^ 
than much £ne gold : sweeter also than noncyiL ||p2 
the honpy-comb.' 

The united melody of. ini|tipment8 apd 
which formed a concert so. eKqmsitej tba|« 9$ 
says, < it might create a sool under tlw riM^dein^ ^^ 
threw me into such extacies, that I was jawafeeQ<4 ^ 
their violence. 

& I am» Sir» 

Your luuQble 

C] 
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FtKt» phu H 9uUn^ nim^ OVID, 

Tbu8wasthc6tl)^rFipvtttot€nn^ 4I>BISp]fe^ 

It is comen^od fay those, lyi^ vq^ Chrj stijmi q ^., 
d^at if revelation bad b^en poqesiii^gr. » a ni^t^^ 
life to mankiod, it Ypuld ba^rys beeia iin»]fml.; wk 
they are, upon thia prnic^lef cfifBj^ifdkd tp a|^:tl)fit 
only to be anifc of Jif^ yis^ 
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But no rule of life is universally biowA,' except 
the dictates of conscience. With respect to paitZcnlar 
actions, opinion determines whether they are good or 
ill; and conscience approves or disapproves, in ^cm- 
sequence of this determination^ whether it be ia 
favour of truth or falsehood. Nor can the errors of 
conscience be always imputed to a criminal neglect 
of inquiry : those, by whom a system of moral troths 
was (Uscovered through the gloom of paganism, hare 
been considered as prodigies, and regarded by soc* 
cessive ages with astonishment and admiration ; and. 
that which immortalised one among many millions [ 
can scarce be thought possible to au. Men do not' 
usually shut their eyes against their immediate interest^ 
however they may be thought to wink against their 
duty ; and so littfe does either appear to bKC discover- ] 
able by the light of nature, that where the Divine 
Prescription has either been withheld or corropted,' 
superstition has rendered piety cruel, and error has 
armed virtue against herself ; misery has been cultivat- 
ed by those who have not incurred guilt ; and thoili^ 
all men had been mnocent, they might still have beea 
wretched. 

In the reign of Yamodin the Magnificent the 
kingdom of Gk)lconda was depopulated by a pesti- - 
lence ; and after every other attempt to propitiate the 
gods had failed, it was believed, according to the 
superstition of the country, that they required the 
sacrifice of a virgin of royal blood. 

It happened that at this time there was no virgin 
of the royal blood, but Tamira the daughter of Yamo* 
din, whom he had betrothed to one of the princes of 
his court, intending that he should succeed to the 
throne ; for Yamodin had no son, and he was nor wxlU ' 
ing that his empire should descend to a woman. 

Yamodin considered himself not less the father 
of his people^ than of Tamira ; and| therefiDre, with - 
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whatever reluctance, determined to redeem the life of 
the public with that of the individual. He prostrated 
himself in the temple, and invoked his principal idol 
as the fountain of life : * fr> m thee,' said he, * I have 
derived my being, and the life which I have propa^- 
gated is thine : when I am about to restore it,letnie 
remember with gratitude, that I possessed it by thy 
bounty ; and let thy mercy accept it as a ransom 
for my people.' 

Orders were given for the sacrifice on the next day, 
and Tamira wad permitted to dispose of the interval 
as she pleased. She received the intimation of her 
father's pleasure without, much surprise ; becausCi as 
she knew the custom of her country, she scarce Iipp©i 
that the demand of her life would have been dejayei^ 
so long : she fortified herself against the terror^ of 
death, by anticipating the honours that would be psdd 
to her memory ; and had just triumphed over thd 
desire of life, when, upon perceiving her lover ent^ 
the apartment, she lost her fortitude in a nxoiiicnt 
and burst into tears. 

When they v/eie alone, after his eyes had, like hers, 
overflowed with silent sorrow, he took her hand, 5uad 
with a look of inexpressible anxiety and tenderness 
told her, that one expedient was yet left, by which 
her hfe might be preserved ; that he had bribed a 
priest to his interest, by whom the ceremonies of 
marriage might be immediately performed : that on 
the morrow, as she would be no longer a virgin, the 
propitiation of the gods could not be effected by her 
death ; and that her father, though for political pur- 
poses he might appear to be displeased, would yet 
secretly rejoice at an event, which, without his con- 
currence, had delivered him from the dreadful obliga- 
tion of sacrificing aa only child, through whom he 
hoped to transmit" dominion to his posterity. 

To this proposal Tamirai whose attachment to life 
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was now 3treiigtheoed bv love, and in whose bosoni 
the regret pf precluded pleasure had succeeded to tho 
hppe of glory, at length consented ; but she contentecl 
with all the timidity, reluctance, and confusion^ which 
are produced by a consciousness of guilt; and th^ 
prince himself introduced the' man, who was to ac- ~ 
complish the purpose both of his anibition and hia 
love, with apparent tremor and hesitation. 

Op (he morrow, when the priest stood ready at 
the altar to receive the victim, and the king opOk . 
manded his daughter to be brought forth, the prinoet 
produced her as his wife. Yamodin stood some mo* 
ments in suspense ; and then dismissing the aaaemMyy . 
retired to his palace. After having remained cbcHit 
two hours in private, he sent for the prince* < The 
gods,' said he, < though they continue the pesdlencea 
have yet in mercy rescued my people from the oppres* 
aion of a tyrant, who appears to consider the lire of . 
millions as nothing in competition with the indolgepce 
of his lust, his Ivarice, or his ambition.' Yamodin 
thf p conmianded him to be put to death, and the sen- 
tence was executed the same hour. 

Tamira now repented in unutterable distress of a . 
crime, by which the pleasures not only of possesaioii . 
but hope were precluded ; her attachment to life was 
broken, by the very means which she had taken to 
preserve it ; and as an atonement for the forfeit of 
her virginity, she determined to submit to that l&w oif 
marriage, from which as a princess only she waii 
exempted, and to throw herself on the pile by which 
the body of her husband was to be consumed. To 
this her father consented : their ashes were scattemt 
to the winds, and their names were forbidden to' be 
repeated. 

If by these eyents it is evident, that Yamodug( 
discerned no law which would have justified ^ 
preservation of his daughter ; and if it is ' ibsdr^ 



to suppose his integntjr to be Ticioiis, becaate he 
had less power atid 6i)j[)0rtufaitjr to obutb kDohi^ledgi^ 
than Plato ; it ^1 follow^ that, by Vfhaaxirer rule t& 
oblation of human sacrifice may be condeihiied» the 
conduct of Yamodiii which would have produced 
such sacrifice was morally rights and that of the prince 
which prevented it was morally wrong ; that the conr- 
sent ot Taihira to the marriage was vicious> and 
that her suicide waft heroic virtue, thOogh in her mar^ 
riaee she concurred with a geheraf k\(r of natnnei 
. and by her deMi opjposed it : for moral t i 
wrong are terms that are Whofly rehitive to 
by whom the action is 3rmed, and trot to i 
don iydf considered ab for abst u 

can w right or wrong d lae* 

appears, therefore, that Reveiaiion u ' to f 

establishment even of natural reEffi f it 

more rational to suppose h has beeo ym 
part than not at alL ^ 

It may, perhapl^be asked, of what utetheiiii 
conscience as a guide of Hfe, lite ii' these inittttdd 
it appe^ not to coincide With The Divine Law, fanC 
to opfill^ it; to condemn that which A eojoine^ 
and approve that which is foihidden : but to ttnl 
question the answer is easy. ^ ■ , ' \ '^ 

The end which conscienoe aj pf ro v e i is'alwMr 
good, though she sometimes mistakes the meant : w . 
end which YamocUn proposed, vaideKverancefibnf 
a pestilence; but he did not Dor could knbwtthar 
this end was not to be obtained fajr Inn&an tacrifibef . 
and the end which conscience condemns, is always ill | 
for the end proposed, by ihe piinoe^ vaiMmiegaia 
by public loss. By conscience^ then, all men are 
restrained from intentional ill, md directed in their 
choice of the end thoogh not of the means : it infidK- 
bly directs us to avoid ^[nilt, but is not intended to 
secure us fromeiTor | il is not,4bitfbs^citiMriildkfa 
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